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PREFACE 


- 


Isma'ilism, one of the three major branches of Shl'ism, is best known for ta’wil, 
an allegorizing scriptural exegesis. Using ta’wil, Isma ( ili missionaries claimed 
to derive secret, hidden truths behind the Qur’an’s exterior sense. While schol¬ 
ars have long mined IsmaTll ta’wil as a source for IsmaTll doctrine, surpris¬ 
ingly few articles have been dedicated to the genre and practice with which 
IsmaTlism is closely associated. 1 Focusing on the mission from its rise in the 
mid-ninth century through the reign of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mu‘izz li-din 
Allah (d. 975), this book addresses this lacuna. 

The bulk of early IsmaTll ta’wil that is extant was composed by missionaries 
during the late ninth and tenth centuries. Ta’wil was the vehicle through which 
salvific knowledge was disseminated. According to the sources, this knowl¬ 
edge flowed from God, through the rightly guided Imams, to the missionar¬ 
ies. This saving knowledge transformed the initiate, binding him to the “call” 
(da ( wa) on behalf of the rightly guided Imam who would rule the world with 
justice just as it is now beset with tyranny. The da'wa was both a call on behalf 
of the Imam and a term for the organization who worked on his behalf. Ta’wil 
bound the believers to the da ( wa by training them in an entirely new way of 
reading (in the broad sense of the word, as “interpreting”). The habits of mind 
inspired by this rearing bound the believers together and differentiated them 
from those outside the movement. 

Working in small secret groups in conjunction with a larger movement, 
missionaries at the beginning of the movement in the late ninth century used 
ta’wil to sow the mission among the semiliterate populations in agricultural 
regions such as the Yemeni highlands, the Caspian Sea region in northwest 
Iran, the Berber mountain territories in North Africa, and the Sawad (agri¬ 
cultural region) of Kufa. Missionaries taught converts that there was a secret 
sense behind passages of the Qur’an, ritual, tradition, and realia. Read properly, 
underlying all these objects of interpretation are patterns of haqa’iq (eternal 
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truths), archetypes of reality in its pure, unmediated form. These haqa’iq are 
manifest in their purest form in the Fatimid mission itself, the hierarchy from 
the Imam to the missionary, to the new acolyte. 

Acquisition of this saving knowledge through ta’wil entailed, then, more 
than different interpretations of particular Qur’anic verses. It was an entirely 
new mode of interpretation. Through the prism of da'wa knowledge, the en¬ 
tire world could be viewed in its divinely ordered patterns and forms. In the 
sources the believer’s gradual acquisition of this gnosis is referred to as “rear¬ 
ing” ( tarbiya ). 

This notion of being “reared” in knowledge is one of many life-cycle meta¬ 
phors that recur in ta’wil. The initiate’s taking the oath of allegiance to join the 
mission is referred to as “birth” ( tawallud ) or “creation” ( fitra ). The believer 
is spiritually “circumcised” when he learns the identity of the Imam of the 
age. He is “suckled” in this secret knowledge and gradually ascends through 
the ranks of the mission. Eventually he “learns to speak,” that is, he has suffi¬ 
ciently internalized the language of the mission to become a missionary with 
the capacity to proselytize others. Warnings against transgressing one’s proper 
rank in the da'wa hierarchy are also expressed in these life-cycle terms. In his 
treatise Ta’wiZ surat al-nisa’ (Interpretation of the Qur’anic Chapter “Women”), 
Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman interprets Qur'an 4:23, a verse in which God pro¬ 
hibits a man from marrying various classes of relatives (mothers, daughters, 
sisters, and nieces), to refer to missionaries’ improper disclosure of knowledge 
that they are not yet entitled to access or disclose. 2 

The extended life-cycle allegory—from birth, to maturity, to heavenly 
reward—implies a complete transformation, but one that requires many steps. 
The saving knowledge on which the acolyte is weaned is disseminated gradu¬ 
ally. As we learn from anecdotes within Isma'ili literature, the strategy of re¬ 
vealing and concealing knowledge according to rank was meant to produce 
a particular affect: the experience of epiphany or anagnorisis, the sense that 
the veil of ignorance has been lifted. 3 For the Isma'ili believer, it was not ac¬ 
quisition or mastery of the secret knowledge alone that was crucial; it was the 
awareness of a vast imaginal world of transcendent noumena glimpsed only in 
fragments, and to which the believer currently had but limited access. 4 A dy¬ 
namic of concealment—even from the “believers” who had formally joined the 
movement—was conducive to maintaining the sense of continual anagnorisis, 
of recognition that one was continually at the beginning of an ever-widening 
vista. 

Ta’wll’s form and style facilitated this experience of epiphany. Isma'ili 
ta'wil’s two most prominent stylistic techniques are, first, its broad and un¬ 
conventional range of objects of interpretation, and second, its view of them 
as components of a small number of schema and themes. Decontextualized 
and emptied of their original intellectual content, familiar Islamic sources are 
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shown to be apposite to symbols anathema to the Islamic tradition. Thus Is¬ 
lamic material such as verses from the Qur’an, the testimony of faith in God 
(shahada), and sayings of the family of the Prophet were shown to have hid¬ 
den parallels to the Christian cross, the church hierarchy, stories in the Torah 
not found in other Islamic sources, and doxographies attributed to the ancient 
Greek luminaries Aristotle, Plato, and Euclid. 5 Through their pairing, the mis¬ 
sionaries demonstrated that both familiar and exotic sources alluded to the 
same hidden schema—the pleroma beyond the material world, and the cyclical 
hierohistory and mission hierarchy within it. By harmonizing these cultur¬ 
ally dissonant sources, the missionaries created a bricolage that incorporated 
foreign elements and exoticized familiar ones by reducing them to the same 
underlying schema. Through disclosing the secrets of sources closed to non- 
Isma'llls, the missionaries were abe to provide the believers access to knowl¬ 
edge reserved only to the elite ( khassa ). 

Needless to say, this unconventional mode of interpretation made Isma'Ilism 
anathema to medieval Muslim scholars. And this may, in fact, have been the 
point. Sociologists of sectarianism have shown that for sects to thrive, they 
must create a sense of tension with those outside the sect. Bryan Wilson writes 
that one crucial trait of sectarian movements is their intentional differentiation 
from the prevailing patterns of the dominant tradition. 6 Placing the sectarians 
in a state of tension with the surrounding society raises their sense of commit¬ 
ment and allegiance to the group. 7 For some groups this can take the form of 
antisocial behavior, distinctive clothing, and the flouting of mores in public- 
in Islam a phenomenon represented by the dervish groups after the twelfth 
century. 8 In covert movements sectarians maintain this dynamic through the 
adoption of materials known to be beyond the pale of acceptability. I suggest 
that for Isma'ili missionaries, the ta’wil of aberrant materials such as the Chris¬ 
tian cross, the church hierarchy, the Eucharist served this purpose. Embracing 
such exotic materials as the source of secret knowledge put the members of 
the sect in tension with those outside the movement and perpetuated their 
sectarian ethos. 

A significant component of ta’wil entailed the recital of schema of the 
mission hierarchy and cosmogony. Ta’wll’s penchant for repeating the same 
schema again and again and its missionary context call for an interpretive ap¬ 
proach different from the classical Islamic exegesis of the traditional scholars 
(‘ulama’). I suggest that ta’wil was meant to habituate its audience to new hab¬ 
its of mind. Scholars of sectarianism in Second Temple Judaism such as Ilkka 
Pyysiainen and Jutta Jokiranta have shown the utility of cognitive models for 
textual analysis in order to appreciate the organizing principles of mind ex¬ 
pressed in literary forms. 9 This theoretical shift from text to mind also informs 
Tanya Luhrmann’s recent ethnography of the Vineyard, a “renewalist” Protes¬ 
tant church in Chicago. She observes that the congregants’ internalization of 
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the language of faith and practices of prayer shapes the congregants’ under¬ 
standing of their own experience, as well as the experience itself. 10 

In the study of religion, the implications of what we might call “the cog¬ 
nitive turn” of textual analysis reflected in these studies were anticipated by 
Ernst Cassirer’s philosophy of symbolic forms in the early twentieth century. 
Because the literary material with which Cassirer was concerned is somewhat 
similar to ta’wil, his concepts provide a useful theoretical mooring for ta’wil’s 
analysis. His reflections on mythical consciousness and literatures that employ 
secrecy, numerology, and letter symbolism are particularly relevant. 11 

Cassirer wrote that mythical thinking reflects an irreducible cognitive or¬ 
der or modality, a consciousness that departs from what Cassirer calls the “ra¬ 
tional” or “scientific” mode. 12 The components of mythical consciousness lie in 
the structures, principles, and theories of causality that underlie myths. In a 
mythical consciousness, contiguity in space, congruence in time, comparable 
sounds or letters of two words, similarity in shape of objects, and correspon¬ 
dence in number of two or more entities may be viewed as potentially caus¬ 
ally related. Cassirer calls these combinations “modes of configuration.” In his 
terms the significance of sequences of dyads in ta’wil—“the two [supernal] 
roots” ( al-aslan ), the sun and the moon, the two lines of the Christian Cross, 
the earth’s ecliptic and equator, the speaker-prophet and his legatee—reflects 
the principle that numeric congruence implies a causal connection. Thus num¬ 
ber equivalence represents a “mode of correspondence,” and the number “two” 
a “symbolic form.” Other symbolic forms include water, which signifies special 
knowledge, and “life and death,” which signify “joining or leaving the mission.” 
Collectively the principles underlying ta’wil’s modes of correspondence and 
the schema that make up its symbolic forms constitute the sect’s collective 
mode of cognition, its consciousness. In the sources their presence represents 
both an expression of the mission’s cognitive mode and a tool for its perpetu¬ 
ation. They teach an awareness of a “second world” mapped on to this one. 13 

Cassirer’s theoretical language allows us to move from analyzing literary 
sources as such to interpreting them as evidence for the structures and prin¬ 
ciples of the consciousness that generates them. For those initiated into and 
familiar with this imaginal world, such elements are not merely textual themes 
and topoi; they are hints to an ultimate reality disclosed in glimpses. A Cassire- 
rian analysis focuses on the logics that underlie causation and apposition. In 
ta’wil this takes the form of similarity of the sounds of words, numerological 
patterns, and similarity in structure of leadership hierarchies. Upon internal¬ 
izing these modes of configuration, and the particular forms that signal them, 
the believer has internalized a new way of viewing the world and his place in it. 

The function of ta’wil in early IsmaTlism was to bind the community by 
their adoption of habits of mind that set them against those outside the move¬ 
ment. After delineating the logics and symbols of “da'wa knowledge,” I clarify 
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the schools and sects from which the mission distinguished itself. Previously, 
scholars have emphasized that Fatimid polemics were directed against Sunni 
scholars and the companions of the Prophet who were their heroes; my read¬ 
ing of ta'wll suggests that the Fatimid missionaries polemicized against other 
Shl'ites, particularly renegade Isma'llls who had refused to accept the Fatimid 
Imams as legitimate. Further, scholars have assumed that when Isma'ili mis¬ 
sionaries interpreted the Torah and Gospels, they intended to convert Jews 
and Christians to the Isma'ili fold. I show that these interpretations taught the 
Isma'ili believers that, like the Israelite prophets and their followers, they too 
could gain access to special, hidden signs through the true Imam of the age. 
The Isma'ili believers learned that the rightly guided Fatimid Imam alone pos¬ 
sessed this secret knowledge that was crucial for their salvation. 

A final note: In the pages that follow, I consider the ethos of Isma'ilism’s 
beginnings, a time when it was sectarian and militant according to discrete 
definitions of such terms that I discuss in chapter 1.1 do not intend to suggest 
that these traits are defining features of Isma'ilism. For most of the past millen¬ 
nium, Isma'ilism has not been particularly militant; on the contrary Isma'ilism 
has not infrequently suffered from intolerant strands among other schools of 
Islam. For the past century, Isma'ilism has been a progressive, modernizing 
Islamic community. My aim is not to label Isma'ilism as sectarian, but rather to 
describe how a certain body of sources and ethos served its first generations. 
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El 2 = Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1954-2003. 

IIS = The Institute of Ismaili Studies, London, U.K. 

[...]= a lacuna in the manuscript or nonsensible word in the edition. 

Ms. = manuscript 
v = verso 
r = recto 

I adopt the conventions of the Library of Congress for the transliteration of 
Arabic. In the case of two words, I do not elide the initial hamza, for example 
in the phrase fi al-bayt. In longer phrases or sentences, the elision of the initial 
hamza in phrases is rendered as sallama zayd ( ala l-ustadh. 

Translations of passages of the Qur’an are those of Marmaduke Pickthall’s ex¬ 
cept where noted. Pious formulas are removed from the translation. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Early IsmaTli Mission 

870-975 


Early Isma'ili ta'wil was used to explain doctrinal shifts and historical devel¬ 
opments of the early Isma'ili mission and Fatimid Imamate. From the van¬ 
tage point of the da l wa, the single most important event in Isma'ilism’s first 
century was the establishment of the Fatimid Imams as rulers of an imperial 
state. Some Isma'ill missionaries accepted the Fatimids’ claims; others rejected 
them. Disagreements over the status of the Fatimid Imams weighed heavily in 
ta’wil. 

Most previous histories of Isma'ilism during the Fatimid period have 
viewed Isma'ilism and the Fatimid state as inseparably linked. Thus in his 
monumental history of the Isma'lis, Farhad Daftary writes that after founding 
the Fatimid state, the Isma'ill Imam continued to be actively engaged in the 
mission, and the da'wa was, from its inception, intended to found such a state. 1 
Michael Brett writes that Isma'ill religious rhetoric was meant to align with the 
needs of an empire; thus the universalistic claims of the Neoplatonic specula¬ 
tive philosophy of al-Sijistani served the imperial aims of the Fatimid Imam. 2 
Paula Sanders links Fatimid ceremonial and Isma'ill ta'wil. For example she 
reads the procession during the Festival of the Fast Breaking (‘Id al-Fitr) under 
the Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz as enacting the hidden sense of the ritual as inter¬ 
preted by al-Qadi al-Nu‘man. 3 Bierman argues that Fatimid public texts such as 
writing on mosques and coins represent an attempt to inscribe different levels 
of meaning for different audiences. Thus the concentric circle design of coins 
initiated by al-Mu‘izz and the Qur’anic verses on mosques under al-Hakim en¬ 
coded a secret sense to the Isma'ill believers. 4 

My analysis of Isma'ill ta’wil leads me to draw a strong distinction between 
dawla rhetoric and da'wa knowledge—between state and sectarian rhetoric. 
This is not to say that the Imam was not central to missionaries and believers. 
Symbolically the Imam was the possessor of the supernal resources from the 
immaterial world, the earthly link between heaven and earth, the ship who 
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can guide the believer through salvation. However, during the period in ques¬ 
tion, there is little evidence that the Imam or his state apparatus took an ac¬ 
tive role in leading the mission. Moreover, pace Brett, Sanders, and Bierman, 
I find little evidence that the symbolism of state ceremonial and “public texts” 
such as coinage and architecture had special meanings according to the Isma'IlI 
missionaries, or that the doctrines of IsmaMism were of direct utility for the 
Fatimid state. Fatimid state rhetoric and Isma'lll da'wa symbolism may have 
both focused on the Imam, but the two were distinct and should be analyzed 
as such. Missionaries did at times claim that the Imam possessed supernatural 
charisma, and we know that the Fatimid caliphs such as al-Mufizz corrected the 
errant views of missionaries from the Iranian dioceses during private sessions 
of instruction in IsmaMl doctrine (Majalis al-hikma), but this seems to have 
been rare. Generally speaking it was the missionaries who led these teaching 
sessions, not the Imam himself. There is little evidence that the Imam spent a 
great deal of time setting out either the interior interpretations or exterior laws 
for the community. 

This distinction is important for analysis of IsmaMl ta’wll, for if it can be es¬ 
tablished that the Fatimid IsmaMl missionaries were primarily concerned with 
ecclesiastic (rather than state) politics, we are better equipped to recover the 
intention of their polemics and apologetics. 

The centrality of the concept, “da'wa” in IsmaMism cannot be overstated. 
In practical terms to join the da l wa meant to pledge one’s loyalty to a religio- 
political movement that intended to displace the false tyrant from power with 
the rightly guided Imam descended from the Prophet. To join the mission of 
God was to be reborn, or, in another common metaphor, to take refuge from 
the seas of ignorance on an island of salvation. The da l wa, after all, preceded 
the formation of the state and survived its passing. 

Although in Western scholarly literature da ( wa has become strongly asso¬ 
ciated with IsmaMism, the IsmaMl missionaries were not the first Muslims to 
invoke the word, nor even the first Shiite sectarians to do so, and a discussion 
of what da'wa connoted prior to IsmaMism is a good place to begin. 

Da'wa 

In the Qur’an da'wa occurs in the nominal form four times, and in verbal forms 
over two hundred more. It usually connotes “call” or “supplication” and is often 
paired with “to answer” ( ijaba ). Usually it is God (or God through one of His 
prophets) who calls on the believer to believe, and the believer is enjoined to 
answer by praising Him (Qur’an 17:52). In one passage it is the devil who issues 
a call; the believer should resist it and choose God’s call instead. Sometimes in 
the Qur’an the agent and recipient of the call is reversed: When one who has 
been wronged calls to God, God responds (Qur’an 27: 62). 
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Whether the call is issued by God (on humankind to believe) or by down¬ 
trodden believers (for God’s help), the “call” assumes an ongoing relationship 
based on support in times of need. Humans are dependent on God, and so they 
call Him for help; God is humans’ master, and so He calls them to worship Him. 

A more specific and different sense of the word da'wa comes in Qur’an 
3:153, at least as it is understood by early exegetes. The verse refers to a “calling 
out to the believers from behind.” This is understood by the second/eighth-cen- 
tury commentator Mujahid as the Prophet exhorting believers from behind in 
their battle against the pagans, a “call to arms” issued by God (via His Prophet 
Muhammad) to the believers. 5 It is this sense of da'wa as call to battle that 
seems to be meant in some early prophetic traditions. “Every Prophet has a 
da'wa,” whereas the idols have no da'wa in this world or the next, reports Ma¬ 
lik ibn Anas in al-Muwattd’. 6 Thus Moses, too, was said to have erected a da'wa 
against Pharaoh. 7 

In early traditions and proto-Sunni histories of the life of the Prophet and 
the Islamic conquests, the word da'wa connotes both a “call to arms” and also a 
call on pagans to convert before military action. 8 In the Kitab al-mubtada 1 com¬ 
posed by Muhammad ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767), the Prophet’s military campaign 
against the pagan Quraysh is referred to as a da'wa. 9 But in other traditions 
set in the context of the Islamic conquests of pagan Arabia, da'wa refers to the 
call for pagans to convert to Islam before they would be compelled to do so 
militarily. The key phrase was “da'wa before warfare” (al-da‘wa qabla al-qital), 
a tradition attributed to the Prophet. 10 

This sense of da'wa, a call for non-Muslims to convert before being com¬ 
pelled to do so, appears in one of the earliest extant theological epistles, the 
Kitab al-tahnsh (The Book of Provocation) attributed to the early Mu'tazilite 
Dirar ibn ‘Amr (d. c. 200/815 ). 11 1 translate the relevant section in full. 

On Da'wa 

Then a group [ qawm ] came to him [the jurist] and asked: “What is 
your view of da'wa? There is a group that claims that da'wa does not cease 
until the day of resurrection, and that it is a prescriptive [law] which one 
must undertake [farida wajiba ].” So he [the jurist] said: “Guard against 
them, for they are advocates of innovation and straying [ahl al-bida‘ 
wal-dalal]” 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar said: “the da'wa of the Prophet, peace be upon 
him, was attained during his life. It ceases after his death until the day of 
resurrection. An enemy is not the object of a call, and a call \du‘a] is not a 
necessity.” Al-Hasan al-Basrl also [holds this view]. 

The al-BayhisIya accepted this from him [al-Hasan al-Basrl], for this 
agreed with their own caprices \akwd’ihim]. When they appeared, they 
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forbade da'wa and waged war. Because of this tradition, they slaughtered 
the people indiscriminately—those who had committed crimes, and those 
who had not. 

Then another group came to him [the jurist] and asked: “What is 
your view about he who claims that da'wa has ceased—that [now] there 
is no da'wa.” He said, “be on guard against them, for they are advocates of 
innovation and straying. Write that the Prophet, peace be upon him, sent 
‘All ibn Abi Talib secretly and said: “All, do not fight them until you have 
called them and warned them. Verily, this is what I commissioned and this 
is what I commanded.’ 

He [the jurist] said, “when a young man was captured from the clans 
of [pagan] Arabs, and they said, ‘O Messenger of God, no one called to 
us, and your decree [amr] has not reached us!’ He said to them: ‘Do you 
swear?’ They said, ‘By God, your decree has not reached and no one called 
us to that.’ He said, ‘leave them on their way until the da'wa reaches them. 
Verily, my da'wa will not cease until the day of resurrection. Protect those 
seeking protection, repeat the da'wa.’” Then he (peace be upon him) re¬ 
cited, “this Qur’an hath been inspired in me, that I may warn therewith 
you and whomsoever it may reach” [Qur’an 6:19]. ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab 
would not go to battle until he called and recited scripture [yaqra’u 
‘alayhim kitdban ] to them. Some accepted that and approached him, 
while others were in opposition [takhallafu]. 12 

An anonymous jurist ( al-faqlh ) is asked about the views of two groups, one 
that claims that da'wa is a legal prescription carried out at all times and an¬ 
other that asks whether da'wa was limited only to the mission of the Prophet 
and is proscribed after this time, a view tied to a tradition on the authority of 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar and also attributed to al-Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728), a 
politically quietist theologian who shunned active engagement with state poli¬ 
tics. The jurist explains that the latter view—that da'wa after the time of the 
Prophet is proscribed—was used as a pretext for the Kharijite group known as 
“the Bayhasiya” to attack their enemies without first calling them to the faith. 
The jurist’s own view is that da'wa is indeed intended to continue. He adduces 
a tradition that ties this view to the reason for the revelation of a verse of the 
Qur’an, which implies that the Qur’an’s reach will extend to the future. 

The fact that the topic, da'wa, merited its own section in the epistle suggests 
that during the eighth century, it was a topic on which theologians offered 
considered opinions. Since the anonymous jurist seems to represent Dirar b. 
'Aim’s own views throughout the epistle, one can conclude that, in modified 
form, an early view of da'wa was a call to non-Muslims to convert to Islam. 13 
This would become the predominant association of the word in Sunnism that 
obtains until today. The case within Shi'ism is somewhat different. 
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Da'wa in Early Shi'ism 

Shl'ites hold that the leader of the Islamic polity must rightfully be a descen- 
dent of the Prophet’s clan of Hashim, usually descended from the Prophet’s 
cousin 'All and daughter Fatima. For early Shi'ites da'wa was an abbreviated 
form of the phrase da c wat al-haqq, literally, “a call to the truth,” or, since as the 
word for truth “ al-haqq ” is one of God’s ninety-nine names mentioned in the 
Qur’an (Qur’an 6:62), a “call to God.” Furthermore certain second/eighth- and 
third/ninth-century sources suggest that for early Shi'ites, da‘wat al-haqq im¬ 
plied something more specific. It was a call to remove from power the false 
caliph currently ruling the Islamic lands and to install in his place the true 
Imam, a descendent of the family of the Prophet. As this figure was charged 
with both ruling the state and shepherding the faithful to heaven, da'wa was 
simultaneously a call for political revolution and a religious mission to save 
Muslim souls from perdition. 

The figure charged with carrying out this mission is called the da'i, a word 
that is usually translated “missionary.” The word da‘I is simply the active parti¬ 
ciple of the word da'wa (call), thus a “caller.” The da'i functioned as a religious 
missionary and a political operative and consultant: in addition to bringing ac¬ 
olytes and conscripts into the politico-religious movement, he explained shifts 
in the doctrines of the movement to the believers. 

An important second/eighth-century Shi'ite group that frequently invoked 
the term da'wa was the Zaydis. They held that the Imam should be the most 
knowledgeable candidate descended from the Prophet’s daughter Fatima and 
cousin ‘All who takes up the sword against the false caliph and founds a state. 
For them da'wa clearly implied a “call to arms” on behalf of this Imam. Accord¬ 
ing to Zaydi jurists, when Muslims are ruled by an unjust tyrant, joining a just 
da'wa is a legal obligation for the community. 14 

Also during the second/eighth century, the term da'wa was used by Shi'ite 
groups with radically different doctrines. Like the Zaydis these sects sought to 
replace the figure in power whom they believed was a tyrant with a descen¬ 
dant of the Prophet, the rightful political and spiritual leader of the Muslim 
community. But unlike the Zaydis, they held that their leader was more than 
merely the rightful Imam: he was a supernatural figure, a divinely guided sav¬ 
ior who would initiate the End of Days. These sects, known by their opponents 
as ghulat (exaggerators or extremists, that is, those who hold doctrines other 
Islamic theologians deemed extreme, such as the belief that their Imam has 
the capacity to communicate with angels or is God incarnate), missionized 
among the semiliterate communities in agricultural towns and villages on Is¬ 
lam’s fringes. 

Some of these sects claimed that the Imam is currently in hiding ( ghayba ). He 
will return ( raj c a ) at the End of Days, a period marked by natural catastrophes, 
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bloodshed, and miraculous celestial phenomena such as the rising of the sun 
in the West. He will defeat the enemies of the family of the Prophet and their 
followers and fill the earth with justice. 15 Others claimed that ‘All was Muham¬ 
mad’s was! (legatee), and that the relationship between the Prophet Muhammad 
and his wasi ‘All is similar to that between the Prophet Moses and his wasi 
Aaron. The Imam had access to special books and scrolls that he inherited from 
the Prophet’s cousin AJi. 16 Other sects claimed that the Imam receives proph¬ 
ecy, or, more commonly, that he knows scripture’s secret sense. 

These groups thrived between the first and third centuries. Although An¬ 
thony and Bayhom-Daou disagree on the period these early Shi'ite groups 
thrived, they do agree on the order in which their doctrines developed. 17 The 
earliest doctrines of Shi'ite sectarians included imminent messianism and es¬ 
chatology, militancy (engagement in violent struggle or the threat of future 
such warfare), and waslya (belief that God provides to every age a Prophet 
and a legatee). 18 As Bayhom-Daou established, a second phase is marked by 
gnosticism and esotericism, the belief that a demiurge below the supreme God 
created both a spiritual, luminous, immaterial world, the pleroma, and this 
evil material world. The human soul originated in the former higher sphere 
but fell into the lower world of matter and forgot its origin. Through recourse 
to secret, higher knowledge brought by a savior to a small elite of followers, 
the soul may be awakened and gradually rise to its true home. In the Islamic 
context, the so-called Shi'ite “exaggerators” (ghulat) betrayed such beliefs as 
the transmigration of souls ( tandsukh ), spiritual cycles (ad-war), and that their 
Imam was an incarnation of the divine light, a prophet, or, according to some, 
a demiurge-creator. 19 It is likely that both the messianic and esotericist phases 
took root in the semiliterate agricultural regions in Iraq where such notions 
had existed for some time. Some of the technical terms of these sects were later 
adopted by Imamls and Isma'Ills over a century later. These terms include the 
disappearance (ghayba) and return ( raj‘a ) of the Imam, inspired interpretation 
(ta’wil), and a “speaking Prophet” ( natiq ) and “silent legatee” ( samit ). How this 
terminology persisted is uncertain; it could very well be that, as Bayhom-Daou 
suggests, these sects actually existed later than the sources purport. 

In describing these sects, modern scholars have applied the language of 
these groups’ enemies and referred to them as “extremist.” This is problem¬ 
atic on several levels. 20 First, such scholars do not explain the criteria for why 
Imam! or proto-Sunni scholastics should be accepted as orthodox or norma¬ 
tive, and their opponents who hold such views as the supernatural character of 
the Imam as “extreme.” Second, during the second and third Islamic centuries, 
the doctrines in question, and the status they held, were fluid. The ritual curs¬ 
ing of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar was labeled extreme (ghuluww) during the eighth 
century but became normative for most Shi'ites by the ninth. 
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To describe early Shl'ite sects, I would suggest that concepts derived from 
hostile sources should not be adopted as categories to be applied, but as evi¬ 
dence to be considered. The late ninth- and early tenth-century theologians 
applied the term ghuluww as a trope to establish their doctrines as normative 
and their opponents as deviant. 

Rather than adopt the standards of orthodoxy from a particular moment 
of Shi'ite history, it is useful to develop terms from outside the tradition to 
describe Shi'ism’s doctrinal landscape. Social scientific studies of sectarianism 
serve this ends. 


Sect in Classical Islam 

In the social sciences, research on sects and sectarianism by sociologist of re¬ 
ligion Bryan Wilson and historians Stark and Bainbridge have followed lines 
established in the “church-sect theory” of Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsh. Wil¬ 
son defines the sect as a voluntary association that holds a well-defined sense 
of the source of evil in the world and responds to this evil. 21 To explain the 
genesis of new movements, Stark and Bainbridge posit a reward-cost theory 
of social exchange based on the degree of a group’s social tension with the 
external society. Those who benefit from the status quo are likely to maintain 
low-tension associations, whereas those who suffer a high degree of social 
deprivation gain rewards from joining high-tension associations. Some em¬ 
pirical elements for measuring tension among religious associations include 
difference, demonstrations of antagonism, the establishment of group norms, 
and separation. 

This “church-sect” paradigm does not square easily with classical Islam. 
Both Bryan Wilson’s and Stark and Bainbridge’s models of sectarianism as¬ 
sume a church that occupies the orthodox or dominant mainstream position 
in society; the sect departs from, and is in conflict with, this church. 22 Since 
in classical Islam there was neither a central church nor a clearly established 
“dominant position” that defined belief and praxis, the categories “school” and 
“sect” are preferable. 

A school may be defined as a voluntary association associated with a great 
scholar of the past and with the works he was known to have composed. Is¬ 
lam’s schools of law and theology emerged in the ninth and tenth centuries 
based on the teachings of eighth-and ninth-century scholars. They emphasized 
that there had been a direct, scholar-to-scholar aural-written form of transmis¬ 
sion, and that the growth of the tradition tends to accrue through commentary 
(shark) on the sources ( usul) composed by the school’s founder. Christopher 
Melchert shows that a juristic school ( madhhab ) was defined by the presence 
of a chief scholar, the production of commentaries on standardized epitomes, 
and the ongoing transmission of knowledge. 23 Insomuch as it could be said to 
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have existed, “orthodoxy” meant simply staying in sufficiently good graces 
with one’s scholarly cohorts to maintain a distinguished reputation during 
one’s life, and for posterity. 24 

A school is characterized by its porous borders, informal membership, and 
varying levels of commitment among its following. It was common for a sin¬ 
gle scholar to identify with multiple schools at the same time. Thus a fourth/ 
tenth-century scholar such as the Iraqi-born Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Katib 
(b. 281/894) could be both a Shafi'l and a Shfite. 25 When members of a school 
express their disapproval of the views of scholars from either the same or dif¬ 
ferent schools, they recognize them as legitimate (if wrong). Humble dicta such 
as “God knows best [who is right]” and “every jurist is correct” (kull mujtahid 
sahlh) reflect an appreciation that human understanding is limited and intellec¬ 
tual work reflects probability, rather than certainty. In short, disagreement was 
an expectation among the community of scholars who inhabited the schools. 
This aspect, the capacity for members of schools to relativize their position 
historically and intellectually, is among the most important features that dis¬ 
tinguish a school from a sect. 

Borrowing from Wilson and from Stark and Bainbridge above, a sect may 
be defined as a voluntary association that requires an exclusive commitment 
from its members. In addition, sects: 

— encourage a tense, antagonistic relationship with outsiders; 

— encourage a sense of protest against the state or authority; 

— agitate against their enemies who are viewed as metaphysically evil; 

— apply symbols and technical terminology particular to the sect. 

The sectarians alone possess the truth; all others are damned. As the fifth/ 
eleventh-century Isma'lll missionary Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Naysaburl put it, one 
is either in “the mission of truth” or “the mission of Satan”; there was nothing 
in between. 26 Sectarians are in turn deemed anathema by outside authorities. 27 
Wilson and others have suggested that for sectarians, antagonism fulfills an 
important function. It instills an intense sense of commitment in its members. 

Sectarian literature is devoted to maintaining separation from the exter¬ 
nal world. This is reflected in interpretations of the cosmos and history. Like 
the movements of the celestial spheres or the relationships between the pri¬ 
mary elements of fire, water, earth, and air, the events of history and the actors 
within them are part of a divinely ordered fabric that the sect’s leader alone 
has the capacity to decode. Rather than viewing events as particular and spe¬ 
cific, sectarians view history as a pattern in which the adherents of good—the 
members of the sect and its heroes—battle the forces of evil. 

This separation is also achieved through the development of an argot, 
an elaborate technical vocabulary particular to the sect. Umayyad and early 
Abbasid period Shfite sects bristle with technical terms unfamiliar to those 
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outside the sect, such as tahdith (the capacity to speak to angels), natiq and 
samit (speaking Prophet and silent interpreter), and al-Qa’im (the arising re¬ 
deemer). Such language suggests that a sect constitutes what has been called 
a “community of discourse,” a group whose use of special language sets them 
apart from outsiders. 28 

Sectarians animate their movement using deeds and images. They view 
human events of history as a stage in which the cosmic and heavenly worlds 
meet; God Himself is present in the mission. There is a sense that the world is 
alive and pregnant with meaning to those with the code to unlock its secrets. 29 
Among the early Shi'ites, the Kaysaniya, a sectarian movement on behalf of 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya that thrived during the Umayyad period, exem¬ 
plifies this ethos. 

After the Prophet’s grandson al-Husayn’s martyrdom in 61/680 and subse¬ 
quent failed attempts by Shi'ite partisans known as the tawwabun (penitents) 
to avenge his death, the partisans of ‘All in Kufa continued to hope for an ‘Alid 
candidate to rise and topple the Umayyad caliph. Al-Mukhtar ibn Abi TJbayd, 
a Kufan allied to the al-Thaqafi clan, capitalized on these sentiments. He raised 
a revolt on behalf of ‘All’s son Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya, proclaiming Ibn 
al-Hanafiyya the Mahdi (rightly guided redeemer) and himself as the Mahdi’s 
deputy (w azir). He successfully conquered Kufa and its surroundings, ruling 
between 66/685 and al-Mukhtar’s death in 67/687. 30 

Al-Mukhtar’s sect drew heavily from Israelite symbolism. He would de¬ 
clare that just as the Israelites possessed the Ark of the Covenant, “a relic of 
the family of Moses and the family of Aaron,” so too did al-Mukhtar’s da'wa 
have ‘All’s throne. Al-Mukhtar’s followers would place the throne on a mule 
with seven men on its right and left and carry it into battle. The power of the 
throne was remembered as instrumental in defeating ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad at 
Bajumayra in Syria. The sources suggest that al-Mukhtar’s throne symbolism 
bore apocalyptic valence; his allusion to the holy of holies (al-sakina) dwelling 
in ‘All’s chair empowered the faithful to fight. In a movement that expressed 
itself in symbols, images, and battles, ‘All’s chair led al-Mukhtar’s followers to 
view him, the throne, and, by extension, themselves, as enacting the immanent 
will of the divine presence. 

Al-Mukhtar’s movement represents the closest historical example of an 
ideal type of the sect as we have defined above. The narrative traditions that 
make up what Henry Corbin first referred to as “hierohistory” represent a paler, 
secondary, textual version of what groups like the Kaysaniyya experienced 
firsthand: the perception that God works through human history through His 
rightly guided Imams. 31 

Isma'ilism, too, began as a millenarian sect, and there is evidence that its 
followers, too, viewed themselves as agents of the divine through their deeds. 
As is well known, Isma'llls shared a number of terms and concepts with earlier 
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Shl'ite sects. 32 What distinguishes it from the many other Shi'ite sects of early 
Islam is its substantial and lengthy political success: It was a sect that estab¬ 
lished an empire that lasted almost three centuries and, with the ‘Abbasids and 
Byzantium, served as one of the great powers in the Mediterranean basin. 

The Early Isma ill Da'wa, c. 860-909 

Heinz Halm’s The Empire of the Mahdi presents the most convincing account 
of the rise of early Isma'llism and the Fatimids to this point, and much of my 
narrative below borrows from Halm’s work. Halm’s description of the early 
mission is based on the correspondence of Fatimid and non-Fatimid sources. 
Particularly important in these accounts is a report of a certain Ibn Rizam, a de¬ 
scendant of Muhammad ibn Isma'il, the hidden Imam around whom the da'wa 
rallied. Ibn Rizam possessed intimate knowledge of the movement; it seems 
likely that he was once an Isma'il who apostatized and left the fold. His account 
of the da'wa was transmitted by the Sharif Akhu Muhsin (thrived mid fourth/ 
tenth century), a sayyid (descendant of the Prophet) from Kufa. This “Akhu 
Muhsin from Ibn Rizam” account is preserved in a number of chronicles. 33 Halm 
harmonizes these sources with early Fatimid accounts, the most important 
being that of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s Iftitah al-da < wa. 3i However, the correspon¬ 
dence between diverse non-Fatimid reports (al-Qummi, al-Tabari, and al- 
Mas‘udl) with Fatimid sources leaves Halm’s reconstruction the most plausible. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the following paragraphs follow the lines set by 
Halm, at times supplemented by subsequent research. 

The Isma'ili da'wa first surfaced as a millenarian movement during the mid¬ 
dle of the ninth century in a town in Khuzistan (in modern Southwest Iran) 
called ‘Askar Mukram, a small trade and industrial town known for the pro¬ 
duction of textiles, sugar refining, bazaars filled with shops, and warehouses. 35 
There a figure known as “‘Abd Allah the Elder” propagated a secret mission on 
behalf of a hidden Imam. Prospective acolytes were told that there existed a di¬ 
vinely guided Imam, a descendant of the Prophet through his martyred grand¬ 
son al-Husayn, who was presently in hiding. Soon he would arise to abrogate 
the law, reveal the secret sense of all laws, and usher in the End of Days. Upon 
the advent of the Qa’im-Mahdl (rightly guided arising one), paradise would be 
established, those who recognized the redeemer’s advent would be rewarded, 
and opponents of his mission, punished. After they had joined the movement 
and could be trusted, the acolytes or “believers” were told that this redeemer 
figure was Muhammad ibn Isma'il, Ja'far al-Sadiq’s grandson from a different 
line of his descendants from the Imams venerated by the Imam! Shi'ites. 

From the vantage point of the ‘Abbasid caliph and his entourage, a message 
of an alternative head of the community represented revolutionary sedition; 
from the perspective of the scholars, reports of the imminent abrogation of the 
law was antinomian heresy. Thus it was for good reason that 'Abd Allah the 
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Elder and his comrades hid their beliefs and aims. They were, however, discov¬ 
ered by the 'Abbasid authorities and forced to flee the region. They landed on 
the western edge of the Syrian desert steppe, the mountainous region of Jabal 
al-Summaq. From there, in the town of Salamiya, the Ismail! missionaries es¬ 
tablished a base for an ever-expanding network of cells—small secret groups 
working toward a common aim. By the end of the third/ninth century—that is, 
in a mere two generations—Isma'ili cells could be found from the Indus River 
in the east to the Maghreb (North Africa) in the west, and from the Caspian 
Sea in the north to Yemen in the south. Each of these “islands” ( jaza’ir ), as they 
were called within the da'wa, were directed by the leadership in Salamiya— 
that is, by ‘Abd Allah the Elder and his retinue and descendants. 

It was the missionaries who were charged with expanding the da'wa. We 
learn their strategies for proselytization from sources both within and out¬ 
side Isma'llism. Missionaries were told to focus their efforts in regions in 
which Shl'te sympathies were strong. ‘Abd Allah the Elder is reported to have 
instructed a new missionary to: “Go to Rayy! In Rayy, Abeh, Qum, Kashan, and 
the province of Tabaristan and Mazandaran, all the people are Shfites, and 
loyal to the Shl'a. They will answer your da‘wa.” 36 The ninth-century mission¬ 
ary ‘All al-Fadl was known to look for converts at Shi'ite sanctuaries such as 
the shrine of al-Husayn at Karbala 5 . 37 Not only in Shi'ite centers in Iraq, Iran, 
and Daylam, but also in North Africa and Yemen, the missionaries sought to 
convert families and clans with Shi'ite sympathies. 38 

There is reason to believe that in the middle of the third/ninth century, 
Imami Shi'ites would have been fertile ground for proselytization. The com¬ 
munity had been dealt a traumatic blow when, in 860, the eleventh Imam died 
without leaving a son to lead the community. This contradicted a central pillar 
of Imamism and should be impossible. Since the Imam is the “proof of God” 
(hujjat Allah) on earth without whom the world ceases to exist, it should not 
have been possible for an Imam to die without leaving a son to succeed him. 
Imami doctrine would come to hold that al-Hasan did have a son, a certain 
Muhammad who was in “occultation” ( ghayba ) and would return to usher in 
the End of Days in the future (thus the Twelver-Shl'ites’ doctrine until today). 
But this doctrine took time to gain acceptance, and Isma'llism arose in a period 
precisely when Imamism was in transition to Twelver-Shi'ism. According to 
accounts in sources, the missionaries targeted young men who were spiritually 
lost and emotionally distraught without a leader of the community to guide 
them. 39 

The social status and educational backgrounds of both the missionaries 
and their targets varied. It seems many were from the lower social strata and 
were likely non- or semiliterate. ‘Abd Allah al-Akbar’s first convert, al-Husayn 
Al-Ahwazi, reportedly worked as a guard for stores of dates. Among al-Ahwazi’s 
converts was an ox driver named Hamdan; their bond was forged when 
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al-AhwazI came to Hamdan’s assistance when he lay sick on the road and 
nursed him back to health. Ibn Hawshab, a missionary from near Kufa (and 
Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman’s father), was a linen weaver (or cloth exporter, 
or carpenter—depending on which source we choose). Abu Sa'id ibn Bahram 
al-Jannabi was a flour merchant from the Iranian coast. We read that his con¬ 
verts consisted of “little people, butchers, cart-drivers, and the like.” 40 

There were also missionaries with scholarly backgrounds. Early in the 
da'wa, missionaries infiltrated and converted secretaries in the ‘Abbasid caliphal 
court. Some scholars also joined the movement. One, a certain Ghiyath, de¬ 
bated the 'ulama 1 of Rayy. In this “island,” in particular, Ghiyath’s generations 
of successors produced an intellectually rich literature meant to convert the 
philosophically inclined Samanid denizens of court. There the Isma'lll mission¬ 
aries converted rulers, ministers, generals, and courtesans; Isma'lism was a 
major factor in politics in the Samanids for much of the fourth/tenth century. 41 
In Iraq, too, 'Abdan composed sources that applied a Pythagorean cosmol¬ 
ogy that reflects knowledge of astronomy. 42 In North Africa Ibn al-Haytham 
and later al-Qadl al-Nu'man were from learned Shl'ite families; they drew 
on their knowledge to lure scholars among Shl'ites, Malilds, and Hanafis in al- 
Qaryawan. 

The strategy of the missionaries was as follows. A missionary first at¬ 
tempted to convert kin—his close family and perhaps his clan. After reaching 
sufficient rank, the da‘I would be sent to a nearby town to proselytize; this, of 
course, entailed greater risk. To avoid being discovered by enemies, the mis¬ 
sionary would not reside in the town or village in which he was missionizing, 
but in the adjacent village. He would begin by attempting to convert one or 
two individuals. If he was successful, they, in turn, would convert their fam¬ 
ilies and then repeat the process, traveling to another site. Thus al-Husayn 
al-AhwazI converted Hamdan Qarmat, who, in turn, converted his own family. 
Hamdan’s brother-in-law, ‘Abdan, expanded the mission and sent missionaries 
to adjacent districts. 43 The missionary would thus eventually become the head 
of a network of cells. 

The conversion of entire tribes was particularly prized. When two members 
of the Dubay'a clan of the Rabl'a tribe joined the da'wa, the missionary ‘Abdan 
sent them to convert the Bedouin tribesmen of the districts of Kufa. The Rifa‘1, 
Yashkur, and other clans were converted. Al-Qadi al-Nu‘man reports that in 
this way most of the Sawad (agricultural regions) of Kufa joined the da'wa. 44 
The successful conversion of clans in Iraq and Yemen was crucial for gaining 
momentum for the da'wa. Most crucially Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shl'l applied his 
knowledge of tribal culture to convert clans from the powerful Kutama tribes 
in North Africa; these peasant soldiers would become the army of the Fatimid 
Imam from the second decade of the tenth century. 
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How did the missionaries attract prospective converts to the fold? Accord¬ 
ing to conversion accounts, the missionary forged an emotional and intellec¬ 
tual bond with the potential acolyte. This bond was forged by their shared 
pathos over the plight of the family of the Prophet. He would show the pro¬ 
spective acolyte that his current state of knowledge is inadequate. In Halm’s 
apt description, the missionary would take the potential convert “partly into 
confidence, while at the same time provoking new questions from him and 
enticing him with further revelations ... the technique of the half-suggestion, 
the meaningful pause and the mysterious silence.” 45 He hinted at possessing 
salvific knowledge and knowing the rightly guided leader; but he would with¬ 
hold more than he shared. 

We read in several sources that the missionaries used written materials 
( kutub ) to proselytize. The ninth-century da‘i al-Jannabi was sent to the Gulf 
coast to proselytize with a written source (kutub). Elsewhere we read that the 
missionary would teach acolytes from written sources in a secluded corner of 
mosques. 46 One missionary read from a notebook (daftar) where it was known 
he received divine instructions. 47 Hamdan, an illiterate ox driver, grew increas¬ 
ingly curious about the secret wisdom contained in the missionary’s written 
sources (kitab). He begged the missionary to administer to him the secret “oath 
of allegiance”—itself, as Heinz Halm has shown, a fixed, secret, written text— 
so that he might gain access to this knowledge. 48 During the Fatimid period, 
al-Qadi al-Nu c man reports that as the lead missionary, he was sent written 
sources of esoteric knowledge (kutub ( ilm al-batin) and instructed to read them 
to the believers in the Majalis al-hikma (sessions of wisdom). After the session 
believers would come to the front of the hall, and the missionary would stroke 
the believers’ heads with the written source from which he had been reading 
so that they might derive blessing from the signature of the Imam written at 
the end of the text. 49 

The discrepancy between frequent mention of “written materials” in a pe¬ 
riod in which the da'wa presents itself as targeting semi- or nonliterate classes 
raises important questions. In the early second/ninth century, paper was not 
yet widely available, and it was the litterateurs, not the scholars, who occupied 
the “writerly world” of books. 50 By the end of the ninth century, we have evi¬ 
dence that written sources were available to scholars of al-Qayrawan, and that 
they at times read these books outside the presence of a teacher. In 285/898 the 
Isma'lll convert Ibn al-Haytham borrowed a copy of a book on daily religious 
duties called Kitab yawm wa-layla (The Book of One Day and One Night) from 
the Imam! scholar Muhammad ibn Sallam al-Kufi. Ibn al-Haytham reports, “He 
brought me a copy of ‘The Book of One Day and One Night’ on which [was 
written] the name ‘Ibrahim ibn Ma ( shar’—my neighbor and an associate of mine 
who used to sit with us. I memorized the text of it entirely.” 51 
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But while such activities were common in a scholarly center, it is likely that 
there were few books in the towns and villages in which the da l wa first es¬ 
tablished its foothold. Paper was a new technology and expensive, and in any 
event many who resided in these regions could not read, and we know these 
people were the target of the missionaries. It is thus likely that written sources 
were scarce in many sites in which the missionaries were focused. 

It could very well be that it is precisely their scarcity that made books a 
potent tool. In a setting in which this technology was uncommon, reading 
ta’wil aloud from written sources would have added to the aura of the secret 
wisdom the sources held. Ethnographers of nonliterate cultures have written 
that in such societies, writing and books have been associated with special 
powers. 52 In addition, by the late third/ninth century, Shl'ites had long held 
that the Prophet had bequeathed divine revelation in written sources to l Ali, 
and that these works were still in the possession of the family of the Prophet. 53 
A written wisdom literature offered special allure. 

The mystique of the written word may explain why the oath of allegiance 
was a written source. The believers were told that the oath was identical to 
the one administered to prophets that God had referred to in the Qur’an 33:7. 
When they were administered the oath from a booklet, it might very well have 
been among the first written sources that many early acolytes from agricul¬ 
tural villages had heard read in a private setting, aside from the Qur’an. For 
a villager in Khuzistan, the Sawad of Kufa, or Tazrut, his first handling of a 
booklet made from paper must have been intensely exciting. 

Receiving “the oath of the intimates [of God]” (‘ahd al-awliya’) is the sem¬ 
inal transformative moment in the life of a believer. It is the point when a pro¬ 
spective convert formally joins the da c wa. The oath represented the first of a 
series of ritualized epiphanies that mark the adept’s ascent in the mission hier¬ 
archy. These are marked by the payment of dues, each named to represent the 
believer’s rank. His “birth”—that is, his initiation into the da c wa, was marked 
by his payment of a silver dirham. This was called “the creation” ( al-fitra ). After 
a major impurity such as sexual intercourse or menstruation, he or she would 
pay “the exile” ( al-hijra ). Upon reaching the rank of missionary, the believer 
would pay “the maturation” ( al-bulgha ). Ibn Rizam reports that this was seven 
gold dinars, a large sum; the believer would receive a special meal sent by the 
Mahdi consisting of sweets that came from paradise. At a further stage, the 
missionary ‘Abdan instituted “friendship” ( al-ulfa ) in his “island” in Iraq. Upon 
reaching this rank, the missionary’s property became shared among senior 
members of the mission. Ibn Rizam wrote that those who achieved this rank 
“collected everything they had in one single place, and in this way they all 
became equal, and no one surpassed his comrade and brother through posses¬ 
sions of any kind.... It signified to them that they had no need of possessions 
at all.” 54 
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According to Isma'lll sources, it was the acquisition of knowledge ( ‘ilm ) that 
facilitated a believer’s ascent to increasingly higher ranks ( hudud ). Of what did 
this knowledge consist? One central question was the identity of the Imam. 
This was of grave concern, as the Imam was the intercessor between the be¬ 
liever and God, the lifeboat who would carry him or her to the afterlife. For 
Shfites, the succession to Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 765), the great-great-grandson 
of the Prophet Muhammad’s cousin ( Ali and daughter Fatima, had been prob¬ 
lematic. 

Ja l far al-Sadiq had publicly proclaimed that his second son, Ismail, would 
succeed him as the Imam (the legitimate leader of the Islamic community); 
Ismail then died before his father. After Ja'far’s death, some followers held that 
either his eldest surviving son, ( Abd Allah ibn Ja'far (d. 148/765), or younger 
son, Musa ibn Ja'far (d. 183/799), was their father’s rightful successor. Others 
claimed that because his father Isma'll had never served as Imam (because of 
his premature death), Muhammad, Ismail’s son (and Ja'far’s grandson), was 
the rightful Imam. In maintaining the Imamate of Muhammad ibn Ismail, this 
third group upheld two Shiite principles. First, as an Imam, Ja l far al-Sadiq was 
incapable of error and thus could not have erred when he proclaimed that 
his son Ismail would succeed him. Second, after al-Hasan (d. 49/669) and al- 
Husayn (d. 61/680), the Imamate could not pass from brother to brother. 

When Muhammad ibn Isma'il died without leaving an heir, many of his fol¬ 
lowers transferred their allegiance to one of his brothers. According to Imami 
heresiographers, one such group asserted that Muhammad ibn Ismail had not 
died, but was in hiding, and would return at the End of Days. 55 Initiated by 
c Abd Allah the Elder, this group constituted the beginning of the Ismaili move¬ 
ment. 56 

Besides the imminent arrival of the Qa’im and the End of Days, IsmaTli be¬ 
lievers were introduced to other secrets. Among these is the story of divinity’s 
emanation. A series of hypostases emanate from God in a supernal realm be¬ 
yond the celestial spheres. This pleroma consists of two parts: a supernal dyad 
referred to as Kuni and Qadar (“Be!” [fern.] and “fate”); and a supernal triad 
called Jadd (gravity), Fath (opening), and Khayal (imagination). 

God 

Kuni Qadar 57 
God 58 

In one source that is clearly Gnostic in character, the origins of this pleroma 
take the form of a drama: after emanating from God, the original principle 
“Kuni” arrogantly believed that she, rather than God, was the creator. 59 God 
commanded Qadar to emanate from Kuni to show her that He alone is the 
Creator; Kuni then recanted and recited the testimony of faith in the one God. 
The seven letters that spell Kuni and Qadar (k w n y q d r) were apportioned to 
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be bequeathed to the seven natiqs (speaker-prophets) when the earthly da l wa 
below unfolded. 60 

The triad Jadd, Fath, and Khayal, the secret names for the angels Gabriel, 
Michael, and Serafel, mediate between the pleroma and sublunar worlds. While 
there are few descriptions of this supernal pentad, its elements were frequently 
invoked in correlations between it and the cosmos and earthly da'wa below. 

The IsmaTll theory of “hiero-historical” cycles was also a teaching of the 
early da'wa. Thus far history has unfolded in a series of six cycles. Each cycle 
( dawr ) was initiated by a speaker-prophet (natiq) who was accompanied by a 
legatee (wasi). After overcoming his enemy, the speaker-prophet compiles a 
law, and the legatee discloses its inner sense ( batin ). The speaker-prophet is 
then followed by a heptad of Imams, the seventh Imam of which enjoys a spe¬ 
cial status as the “completer” ( mutimm ) of the cycle. 61 He is either replaced by 
(or in some sources, himself becomes) the natiq of the next cycle. The mission¬ 
aries taught that they were currently coming to the end of the sixth historical 
cycle. The seventh cycle differed: instead of initiating another heptad of Imams, 
the Imam would be the redeemer who would terminate history and religious 
law, reveal the hidden sense of all scriptures and laws, and initiate the End of 
Days during which believers who were part of the da'wa would be rewarded, 
and wrongdoers, outside it, punished for their unbelief. 

There were different versions of the identity of the seven speaker-prophets 
and legatees (wasis). The following list is among the most common. 


NATIQ 

Adam 

Noah 

Abraham 

Moses 

Jesus 

Muhammad 

Al-Qa’im 


WASI 

Abel 

Shem 

Ismail 

Aaron 

Simon-Peter 

( Ali 


Variations in the identity of the wasis in early sources suggest that this 
list was not yet fixed. However, the basic paradigm of six speaker-prophets 
and wasis followed by a heptad of Imams emerged prior to the advent of the 
Fatimid caliphs. 62 

Finally, ta 5 wil—the claim that there is a true, hidden sense underlying key 
phrases of the Qur'an, religious praxis, and realia—was, from the beginning 
of the da'wa, the main vehicle through which the above doctrines were ex¬ 
pressed. 

This summary of Isma'llism’s doctrines are not found in a clear creedal 
statement in any IsmaTll source, but once delineated, these doctrines would not 
be difficult to master; clearly, salvific knowledge did not come from the content 
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of these concepts alone. Rather, it was not merely learning doctrines, but 
rather, internalizing these schemes and forms so that one could produce them, 
that constituted “rearing” in knowledge. In the language of the sources, this 
was referred to as the missionary’s capacity “to speak.” 

Up to this point, I have depicted the beginnings of the da'wa as a group 
that North American scholars of contemporary religion would term a “new 
religious movement,” that is, a group that experiences tension with both their 
“parent group(s)” and the external dominant societies. 63 The da'wa was also, 
from the beginning, a militant political movement, a mission to replace the 
‘Abbasid caliph with the rightly guided Imam. When twenty-first-century 
persons learn of a movement that combines religious ideals with a militant 
political agenda that includes the use or threat of violence to subvert the so¬ 
ciopolitical status quo, we are predisposed to understand the former as mere 
rhetoric to serve the latter. Medieval Muslims, too, assigned ulterior motives 
to the Isma'ili missionaries. They wrote that these “batinls” (esotericists) only 
claimed to be Muslims, but were, in fact, pagan philosophers, Jews, or Mani- 
cheans posing as Muslims to subvert the community of Muslims from within. 
Both of these sets of claims tell more about those making them than they do 
about Isma'ilism. 

Isma'ili sources themselves present the earthly political state as a vehi¬ 
cle for salvation in the next life. Fatimid-Isma'ili doctrinal sources teach that 
human history alternates between periods of “screening” ( satr ) and periods of 
“appearance” ( zuhur); there are periods in which the adherents of truth must 
remain hidden and periods in which they can appear openly. This theory is, 
in fact, an idealization of realities that first appear on the ground in the late 
ninth century with the shift in the da'wa’s strategy from secret cells to the 
establishment of mountain fortresses and open war against the ‘Abbasids and 
their client statelets. 

Around the last decade of the ninth century missionaries in Yemen, Iraq, 
North Africa, and the Arabian gulf shifted tactics and began to proclaim their 
opposition to the ‘Abbasid state openly in circumscribed safe havens of differ¬ 
ing scope. Al-Qadi al-Nu‘man reports that in a village in the Sawad (the agri¬ 
cultural region) of Kufa in 890, “the missionaries gathered and decided to create 
a place for themselves that would serve as a place of refuge to which they could 
emigrate and where they could assemble. They chose a village named Mahtam- 

abad... among the Aramaen population_There they piled up a great many 

stones, and built a well-fortified wall all around the village . . . along with a 
large moat. On the inside they built a large structure where men women and 
children were brought. The complex was called a dar hijra (place of refuge).” 64 

In that same year in Northern Yemen, the missionaries there built a fortress 
in Bayt Rayb in the villages in the La'a mountains in Yemen. The missionar¬ 
ies collected funds and purchased iron, tools, stone masonry, and weapons to 
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defend it. 65 In eastern Arabia the dal al-Jannabi converted clans of Bedouin 
warriors around 899/267, occupied the coastal city al-Qatif, and built a dar hijra 
there. Akhu Muhsin reports that there, the missionaries ruled like traditional 
amirs (princes). They resided in an oasis palace and offered the farmers mili¬ 
tary protection in exchange for taxes. 66 

The missionaries framed these safe havens in religious terms. The hijra, or 
emigration, was the seminal event in the Prophet Muhammad’s career. Since 
the early ninth century in Yemen, the Zaydis used the term “dar hijra” for 
an encampment within which descendants of the Prophet and their partisans 
were protected from an unjust suzerain. The IsmaTlI missionaries drew from 
and expanded this vocabulary. Following the language of the first generation 
of Muslims who converted during the life of the Prophet, those who had come 
from outside the dar hijra were called the emigrants ( muharijun)-, local adepts 
were called the Ansar (helpers). Under the rule of the missionaries, Islamic law 
was strictly enforced; those who did not obey were subject to banishment. In 
the da'wa in North Africa, the top missionaries lived an ascetic life, renouncing 
wealth. Like in Iraq the high-ranking missionaries in the North African dar 
hijra around Abu Abd Allah pooled their property. There was a sense of com- 
munitas and dedication. “They were brothers, and called each other as such,” 
al-Nu'man reported. 67 

The “island” in North Africa was not a mere military encampment or for¬ 
tress, but a vast territory known as Tazrut (a region encompassing what is 
today sections of modern Algeria and Tunisia). Educated scholars from Shiite 
backgrounds, particularly in the city of al-Qayrawan, were counted among the 
converts. But most were peasant Kutama tribesmen. Prior to joining the da'wa, 
these tribes had been only lightly “Islamicized” and were governed by tribal 
mores. Some of these customs, such as the sharing of wives with honored 
guests, were not in keeping with Islamic statutes. The leading missionary Abu 
Abd Allah al-Shl 1 ! proscribed these non-Islamic practices. To each village he 
sent a young missionary he called an “elder” as a teacher and spiritual guide. 
These missionaries held Majalis al-hikma (sessions of wisdom), the same term 
for “lessons” that was used in Iraq, and, later, in Fatimid times. In these ses¬ 
sions, men and women believers learned both Islamic teachings and their in¬ 
terior da ( wa sense. 

By the end of the second/ninth century, missionaries had initiated sev¬ 
eral generations of believers who had learned that the rightly guided Imam, 
Muhammad ibn Ismail, would soon appear to usher in the End of Days and 
reward his followers. Based on their allegiance to and identification with this 
mission, they had realigned their political and social commitments and, in 
some cases, put their lives at risk. They had tied their lives, and their hopes for 
salvation in the afterlife, to the figure of Muhammad ibn Ismail. 
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In 899 the leadership in Salamiyya told the chiefs of the “islands” stunning 
news: the Mahdi (rightly guided redeemer) was not, as they had long been told, 
Muhammad ibn Isma'il. Rather the Mahdi was a certain ( Abd Allah, a descen¬ 
ded of Ja'far al-Sadiq’s first son, Abd Allah ibn Ja'far (and thus Muhammad 
ibn Ismail’s uncle). Muhammad ibn Isma'il was but a cover name to protect the 
true Mahdi from his enemies. 

The Announcement of the Mahdi 

The believers had been expecting the Mahdi to usher in the End of Days and 
provide them with a bountiful award. In the Qur’an the apocalypse is evoked 
frequently, and for the previous century Shi'ites had expanded on these allu¬ 
sions. The earth and heavens are to be rent asunder, stars will plummet, and 
mountains will be leveled. 68 After two blows of a trumpet, the bodies of the 
dead will be resurrected and all humans judged for their deeds. Unbelievers 
will be sent on the path sloping downward toward hell, while the believers 
will ascend a bridge that crosses over the fire into paradise. 69 The End of Days 
would be preceded by terrible war and bloodshed, the sun would rise from the 
west, and, mirroring it, the Mahdi, a young man, would arise from the west to 
govern the world with justice just as it was now ruled with tyranny. 70 

In light of these prophecies, the announcement of the Mahdi must have 
been disappointing. When he appeared not only did the climactic events de¬ 
scribed not occur, but also the Kutama Berbers who first viewed him could not 
help but notice that he was not young. The Mahdi was thirty-five years old, and 
accompanied by a sixteen-year-old son. 

It was up to the missionaries to use ta’wil to placate the believers and ex¬ 
plain this dramatic shift in doctrine. One might expect that this would be a lost 
cause. The sociology of messianic movements shows that the opposite is often 
the case: it is common for participants in chilliastic movements to accept ratio¬ 
nalization when expectations are not met. When the world’s end did not come 
to pass as predicted for a chiliastic UFO cult in North America in the 1970s, 
rather than declare their former beliefs erroneous, members increased the level 
of their committment. 71 Subsequent research has shown that the greater the 
social commitment and sacrifice of the believers, the further they are willing to 
adapt their ideas to maintain their commitment to the movement’s vision. 72 

Rather than deny the pre-Fatimid doctrines, the Fatimid Isma'ili missionar¬ 
ies reinterpreted them to suit the regime’s aims. They used ta’wil to show that 
Abd Allah did indeed initiate the End of Days; the eschaton, however, would 
comprise several periods. The reign of the Mahdi and his offspring was only 
the initial phase of the End of Days, during which the role of the Imam was to 
expand the rule of God eastward. In other words, for the immediate future, it 
was empire building, not the eschaton, that would occupy the believers. 
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His first obstacle, however, was convincing the missionaries of the various 
islands that he was, in fact, God’s rightly guided deputy. At this he and his 
followers would have mixed success. 

Islands of Apostasy 

While early Ismail! doctrine has many features, it is the identity of the Imam 
himself that is, for any Shiite group, its sine qua non. The da'wa was, after all, 
a “call” on behalf of this Imam in whose hands its members put their faith in 
this world and the hereafter. For some fifty years, Isma'llls had linked their sal¬ 
vation to the figure of Ja'far al-Sadiq’s grandson Muhammad ibn Ismail. When 
in 899 the leading missionaries ‘Abdan and Hamdan-Qarmat were told that 
“Muhammad ibn Ismail” had been just a cover name and that the real Mahdl 
was a “youth” named Abd Allah, they refused to accept it. 'Abdan was immedi¬ 
ately put to death by one of the leaders in Salamiyya; Hamdan-Qarmat escaped 
and went into hiding. For much of the next century, the da'wa was divided 
between those who accepted the Mahdi and his progeny as the rightly guided 
Imams, and those who rejected them and continued to wait for Muhammad ibn 
Isma'il to return. Let us first consider the response of the various Qarmatian 
islands to the advent of the Fatimids in North Africa. 

In Yemen two chief missionaries, Ibn Hawshab Mansur al-Yaman and All b. 
al-Fadl, founded dar hijras in the mountainous northern highlands several de¬ 
cades before the split. After his forces took control of Sana'a in 299/912, 'Ah b. 
al-Fadl repudiated his allegiance to the Fatimids and claimed himself to be the 
Mahdl. Ibn Hawshab and later his son Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman—the name 
to which most Isma'il ta'wil has been ascribed—would stay loyal to Abd Allah 
and the Imams who followed. Yemen was thus at first split, but after several 
years of battles Ali b. al-Fadl’s forces were defeated, and Yemen was firmly in 
the hand of the Fatimid Imams. 

In Iraq and Syria it was a Fatimid partisan who had assassinated 'Abdan, 
a missionary named Zikrawayh, who initially posed the greatest threat to 
the Mahdi. After going into hiding, Zikrawayh sent his two sons al-Husayn 
and Yahya—known in the sources by the colourful sobriquets the “Man with 
the Birthmark” (Sahib al-shama) and the “Man with the She-camel” (Sahib 
al-naqa)—to lead a da'wa, perhaps on behalf of Muhammad ibn Isma'il, from 
whom they claimed to be descended. In 290/903 the sons of Zikrawayh occu¬ 
pied Hims, Hamah, Ma'rrat al-Nu'man, Ba'albakk, and Salamiyya itself, where 
the Man with the Birthmark ordered the slaughter of Abd Allah’s kin (the 
Imam had vacated the palace in Salamiyya precisely fearing the Qarmatian 
attack). 73 The Man with the Birthmark was eventually captured and killed 
by the 'Abbasids in 391/905. Zikrawayh continued leading Qarmatian revolts 
in Syria until he too was killed in 907. The movement in the Sawad was, in 
295/907-8, continued by a missionary named Abu Hatim al-Zuttl who forbade 
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his followers to slaughter animals, and thus became known as “al-Bahrayn” 
(the Cattle-ites). 

The mission in Bahrayn (in medieval nomenclature, “al-Bahrayn” connoted 
not just the territory of the modern state, but the entire Gulf coast of Arabia) 
had, a decade before the Fatimid-Qarmati split, been established by a mission¬ 
ary named Abu Sa l Id al-Jannabi who had been sent there by Hamdan. After the 
schism al-Jannabi assassinated a Fatimid missionary who had been sent from 
Yemen and established a da ( wa in the name of a descendent of Muhammad ibn 
al-Hanafiyya, announcing that Ibn al-Hanafiyya was expected to appear in the 
year 300/912 to usher in the eschaton. Abu Sa'ld himself would be murdered 
in that year, but under the leadership of his son, Abu Tahir al-Jannabi, the 
Bahrayni da ( wa again became active after 923. Once again they forecast the im¬ 
minent End of Days, this time at the moment of the conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn in 316/928. Abu Tahir’s da'wa was joined by the Qarmatis 
outside Kufa, and by neighbouring tribes led by a relative of Abdan named ( Isa 
b. Musa. Together, they threatened Baghdad in 316/927. In its most notorious 
act, Abu Tahir’s group attacked the pilgrims in Mecca in 317/930 and seized the 
Black Stone of the Ka'ba, presumably to demonstrate the end of the era of Islam 
and the beginning of the End Times. 

The following years did not go well for the Bahrayni island. After declaring 
a young Persian from Isfahan as the Mahdi—again in correlation to yet another 
date for the onset of the End of Days in the year 319/931—the youngster cast 
as redeemer ordered the cursing of all prophets and the worship of fire and, 
according to a witness, commanded that Qur'an leaves be used as toilet paper. 
Abu Tahir recanted his choice and had the young Persian imposter killed. 

Despite this debacle the Bahrayni island survived. Abu Tahir came to terms 
with the 'Abbasid caliph and, in 339/951, returned the Black Stone to Mecca 
(now under the control of the Abbasids) for a ransom. From the years 357/968, 
under the leadership of al-Hasan al-A‘sam, the Qarmatis of Bahrayn came into 
active military conflict with the Fatimids, attacking points within Syria, which 
had been under Fatimid control. These Qarmati-Fatimid skirmishes persisted 
until a truce was reached with the Fatimid caliph al-Mu ( izz li-din Allah in 974. 

The islands in Northwest Iran and Transoxania had been active since the 
860s. The region of al-Taleqan (in present day Northwest Afghanistan) became 
a center from which missionaries were sent to other regions. After the schism 
of 899, there is evidence that both the Fatimids and Qarmatis had supporters 
in the region, with the former based in Nishapur, and the latter in al-Rayy and, 
within al-Rayy, Marwarrudh. 74 The latter enjoyed greater success. The head 
of a Qarmati island named Ghiyath converted the ruler of Marwarrudh, Amir 
al-Husayn ibn ( Ali al-Marwazi, in 290/903. The head of the “island” in al-Rayy, 
Abu Hatim al-Razi, sent missionaries to Tabaristan, Isfahan, Azerbaijan, and 
Jurjan and forged ties with the Qarmatis of Bahrayn. In the first decades of the 
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tenth century amirs, courtesans, generals, and “the headmen of the towns, po¬ 
tentates, squires and leading scribes of the bureau” ascribed to the cause in the 
Samanid court and administration. Thus the Samanid Amir Nasr b. Ahmad (r. 
301/914-331/943) was converted along with, according to a report by al-Tha'al- 
abi, his boon companion Abu Bakr al-Nakhshabi, his private secretary Ash'ath, 
his chamberlain Aytash, the governor of Ilaq Hasan Malik, and an army inspec¬ 
tor, Abu Mansur al-Saghani, among others. 75 The most enduring contribution 
of the Qarmati dioceses were not, however, success in missionizing. Rather it 
was their innovative reformulation of doctrine. 

Isma'ilism did not begin as a system of speculative philosophy, but its char¬ 
acter, an abstract, universalistic set of doctrines in which metaphysics played 
a key role, was conducive to a philosophical interpretation. Even the early 
da'wa’s teachings touched on such topics as the nature of God’s unknow- 
ability, His first emanations, the primordial pleroma, the movements of the 
celestial spheres, and the nature of matter, form, and natures. In one of the 
earliest surviving tracts a demiurge is depicted as the world’s creator—clearly, 
a gnostic theme. 76 Other elements have been termed Pythagorean. 77 The early 
sources lack the systematic, speculative rigor that would have been familiar to 
the denizens of court life who were trained in logic and falsafa —philosophy 
in the Neoplatonic Greek tradition of al-Kindi and the Baghdad school. The 
missionaries of Transoxania and Northwest Iran developed these speculative 
systems to compete with philosophers at court. 

The most prominent members of this school whose works are extant (or ex¬ 
cerpted in the works of others) are Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi (d. 332/943) 
in Samanid Transoxania and Khurasan, 78 Abu Hatim al-Razi (d. 322/934) in Al- 
Rayy in Northern Iran, and Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistani (d. ca. 365/975) in Khurasan 
and later Sijistan. 79 The aim of these da'is was not to become philosophers in 
the Greek tradition. Rather they intended to demonstrate to those at court- 
most importantly, the amir ruling the statelet—that the teachings of their mis¬ 
sion were superior to falsafa. Greek philosophers were a useful target, for this 
allowed the missionaries to position themselves as an Islamic alternative to 
the pagan Greek sciences. Unlike hadith scholars the Isma'ili missionaries em¬ 
ployed universalistic concepts and logic that could compete with philosophers 
on their own terms. Since the ta’wil composed during the period of the caliph 
al-Mui'zz included thinly veiled attacks on these dioceses, they are particularly 
important for this study. 

After their break with the Fatimids, the leaders of these da'was created the¬ 
ories of leadership to account for the extended absence of the Mahdl Muham¬ 
mad ibn Isma'il. Al-Nasafi held that until Muhammad ibn Isma'il returned, 
twelve “lieutenants” ( lawahiq ) or heads of individual dioceses should rule. It 
is unclear if one of these twelve was the leader, or if they were all to lead co¬ 
operatively. Abu Hatim al-Razi wrote that the present period was an “interim” 
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(fatra)—a period between cyclical periods. In such interim periods during 
which a completer-Imam has not appeared to usher in a new cycle, one of the 
twelve lieutenants serves as chief and deputy ( khalifa ; mustakhlaf) of the ab¬ 
sent Imam until his return. Al-Razi did not, however, recognize the Fatimid 
Iman in North Africa as this deputy; he likely viewed himself in this role. 80 

It was thus not the Fatimids but a non-Fatimid Isma'llI who introduced the 
concepts of khalifa (caliph) and fatra (interim) into the conceptual vocabulary 
of Ismahlism. Unlike for Sunni Muslims, for whom khalifa connoted “deputy of 
the Prophet of God,” for al-Razi the caliph was the deputy of the rightly guided 
Qa’im Muhammad ibn Ismalil. 

Early in his career, al-Nasafi’s student al-Sijistani adopted his teacher’s 
view. He wrote that until the return of Muhammad ibn Isma ( il there would 
be no Imams, only the twelve lawahiq. Toward the end of his career, however, 
al-Sijistani altered his views, suggesting that after the arrival of the Qa’im, 
Imamate was in the hands of Muhammad ibn Isma'll’s descendants. 81 This shift 
suggests that al-Sijistani recognized the Fatimids as deputy-imams, perhaps as 
a result of the reforms instituted by al-Mu ( izz li-din Allah. 82 

A second related topic of dispute was the status of the law in the period 
of the first speaker-prophet Adam. It was expected that the Qa’im would re¬ 
turn the world to the religion of Adam. The first and final periods were thus 
closely associated; consequently the career of Adam was controversial. When 
al-Nasafi claimed that Adam’s form of worship did not require laws or works, 
for Adam was able to worship God directly in His unicity, this implied that 
during the period of the Qa’im, law and works would also be unnecessary. Abu 
Hatim al-Razi strongly rejected al-Nasafi’s conception that during the period 
of Adam, religion did not entail “works.” Abu Hatim held that Adam must have 
received prophecy and a law, for these were the primary vehicle to worship 
God. 83 As Madelung notes al-Razi’s position was likely due to the extreme anti- 
nomianism of the Qarmatians in al-Bahrayn discussed above. These political 
concepts and Neoplatonic interpretations were adopted by the Fatimids during 
the reign of al-Hakim. 

For our purposes the most important point is that Fatimid ta’wll was com¬ 
posed in the context of Isma'llI groups who challenged Fatimid legitimacy and 
power. Fatimid responses to these challenges leave their mark on ta’wll, casti¬ 
gating those who challenged the divinely chosen leader. But even among the 
Fatimids, the relationship between the state and da ( wa was less clear-cut than 
has frequently been presented. 

The Imperial Island: The Fatimid Caliphs and 
the Isma'llI Da ( wa, 909-1010 

Unlike the dioceses described above, the North African region led by Abu Abd 
Allah al-Shl'l was, in the beginning, enthusiastically behind the Mahdi Abd 
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Allah. Abu l Abd Allah al-Shl'I, who had been trained as a missionary in tribal 
Yemen. He had studied the tribal governance of Berber North Africa, and, as 
he put it in a communication, mastered the customs of “these simple people” 
and earned their trust. First by proselytizing the Shi'ites, and then by leverag¬ 
ing this success with political and military stratagems, he motivated almost 
all the Kutama tribes (Ijjana, Lataya, Jlmala, Malusa, Danhaja, and Urisa) to 
join the da'wa. Based in Tazrut, Abu ( Abd Allah al-Sh! ( i had effectively be¬ 
come the ruler of a small theocratic statelet. “The Friends of God” (as the da ( is 
were known) dedicated themselves to educating the Kutama Berbers in Islamic 
law and Isma'lll doctrine. Between 906 and 909, the state moved from the 
agricultural regions to the cities of Tubna and eventually al-Qayrawan and 
al-Raqqada, displacing the Aghlabids (a tributary of the ‘Abbasid caliphs). Be¬ 
fore the Mahdi had even appeared, an administrative system of governors had 
imposed Shl'ite ritual forms in the mosques: the Shl'ite call to prayer (which 
adds the phrase “come to the best of works”) was mandated. In addition super¬ 
erogatory prayers ( tarawih ) that are encouraged by Sunnis were disallowed. In 
sermons preachers mentioned the virtues of ‘All, Fatima, al-Hasan, al-Husayn, 
and their descendants. The (Sunni) notables and scholars, terrified at this turn 
to a Shl'ite theocracy, fled the city. 

After his arrival the Mahdi assumed the position of Imam and the title Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful. 84 The Mahdi toured different tribal territories. In one a 
poem praised him as “the new Moses” and “son of Fatima, a Fatimid Imam.” The 
Mahdi preached in a Friday sermon that his Kutama tribal peasant army, “like 
the Israelite tribes,” were the elite of an emerging empire. They were destined 
to displace the tyrants to the east and rule the world. ‘Abd Allah had his judges 
enforce Shl'ite principles in law. (His genealogical lineage, and specifically his 
descent from Ja'far al-Sadiq, was adjusted several times and was an internal 
matter privy only to the elite.) Outwardly the state was referred to variously 
as “al-Dawla al-Nabawiyya” (the prophetic state), “al-Dawla al-'Alawiyya” (the 
‘Alid state), “Dawlat al-Rasul” (the state of the Messenger [of God], or simply, 
“Dawlat al-Haqq” (the state of the True God). 85 The shift from the appellation 
“al-Mahdl” (the divinely guided one), an epithet with clear messianic over¬ 
tones, to the regnal title “Mahdi billah” (the one guided by God) reflects this 
transition from chiliasm to caliphate. 

In principle, the Fatimid Imam was to assume two roles: he was a divine 
guide charged with the spiritual welfare of humankind; and, he was the ruler of 
an empire. As spiritual leader, the Fatimid Imam was charged with leading his 
followers to salvation by teaching the secret sense of the law. As ruler, his re¬ 
sponsibilities were not unlike caliphs in other Islamic empires: he founded pal¬ 
ace cities and grand congregational mosques, led the Friday prayer, collected 
taxes, protected and expanded the borders, supervised the designs for coinage, 
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appointed judges and market inspectors, and patronized scholars, scientists, 
and litterateurs. 

For Fatimid missionaries, these two roles were viewed as perfectly comple¬ 
mentary. In al-Mujaza al-kafiyafi adab al-da ‘wa wal-hudud, an epistle on the 
correct comportment and manners for missionaries, the Fatimid da'I Ahmad 
al-Naysaburi’s (thrived mid fourth/tenth century) described state and da l wa 
(mission) as perfect complements: “Kingship is the guardian of religion; and the 
spread of religion and the success of the da'wa strengthens the state. The fol¬ 
lowers of the Imam reside either within the empire’s domains (fi hadratihi) 
or in different islands of the da'wa. They are his army ( jund )” s6 According to 
al-Naysaburi, the Imam’s dual role as head of mission and state was a straight¬ 
forward proposition: the ruler supports the mission, and the mission strength¬ 
ens the state. 

There were, however, clearly moments when the Fatimid Imam’s position 
of ruler chafed against his role as spiritual leader. At times there were prob¬ 
lems in reconciling the comportment of the Mahdi with the Shi ( ite theocratic 
state forged by Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shl 1 !. Before the Mahdi’s appearance in al- 
Raqqada, the Kutama “Friends of God” had adopted Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘i’s 
ascetic values. Their mentor wore rough wool clothes, lived humbly, forbade 
alcohol under punishment of death, imposed a nightly curfew, and divided the 
revenue that he received equitably among the believers. Once ensconced in his 
castle in al-Raqqada, the Mahdi wore fancy silks, drank from gold vessels, and 
distributed large amounts of money, expensive clothes, and other prizes to the 
Kutama chieftains. There were charges that he drank wine and enjoyed the 
company of Greek eunuchs. According to reports, one of the senior Kutama 
elders among the Friends of God, a certain Harun ibn Yunus, confronted the 
Mahdi, accusing him of whore-mongering, drinking wine, sodomy, and lying, 
and challenging him to perform a miracle to prove his divinely-guided status. 
The Mahdi had all those involved executed, including Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘i, 
the founder of the Fatimid state in Tazrut. 87 Such incidents suggest that at 
times serving as a ruler in the manner of caliphs could conflict with the role of 
spiritual guide. 

Modern historians have tended to downplay such incidents and, like al- 
Naysaburi, presented the Fatimid Imam’s two roles, divinely-guided leader 
and head of state, as complementary. When they do so, they allude to a num¬ 
ber of factors. First, Fatimid-Isma'ili doctrine legitimized the position of the 
Fatimid claimant to rule the world; doctrine thus served as the vehicle of em¬ 
pire. 88 Second, the Fatimid Imams sponsored the Majalis al-hikma (sessions of 
wisdom); instruction in doctrine was a state-administered project. Third, the 
later Fatimid caliphs appointed judges steeped in Shi'ite law, one caliph, al- 
Mansur, wrote a legal treatise, 89 and, under al-Hakim, the Fatimids established 
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a chief-judge from the Isma'ili madhhab (school of jurisprudence). Fourth, al¬ 
though it is unlikely that the Bab al-abwab (“gate of gates” or chief missionary) 
was an institutional rank in the early period, after the year 1001, it was clearly 
a state sponsored institution, and thus from this point a missionary held a 
clearly defined role in the state apparatus. Fifth, we know that in North Africa 
and Egypt, the Imam would authorize the works of his missionaries in matters 
of doctrine; he thus occupied a clear role in formulating doctrine. 90 Sixth, we 
know that during the Fatimid period, the Fatimid missionaries and the Imam 
himself corresponded with believers in the different Isma'ili islands to cor¬ 
rect points of doctrine. Finally, several historians have suggested that public 
ceremonial—mosque and coin inscriptions, court symbols and decorum, and 
festivals—held an Isma'ili doctrinal valence. 91 Historians have thus presented 
the source of legitimacy of the Fatimid caliphs as steeped in IsmaMism. 

However, there is good reason to believe that these two positions of ca¬ 
liph and Imam were not always easy to reconcile. There is little evidence 
that the Fatimids encouraged local populations under their rule to convert to 
IsmaMism; the missionaries proselytized for the da'wa outside the Fatimid ter¬ 
ritories. When the Fatimid missionaries taught at the Majalis al-hikma in the 
caliphal palace, only those already in the Isma'ili fold were permitted to at¬ 
tend. 92 One would expect a regime concerned with strengthening the da'wa to 
have done more to institute it as part of the state apparatus, and to have called 
for communities near the palace city to join it. 

The notion that the Fatimids founded an “Isma'ili legal school” should also 
be qualified. First, it has yet to be established that Isma'ili jurists comprise a 
madhhab in the sense that traditionally applies in Islam: a network of teachers 
and students over successive generations and commentaries on the seminal 
texts of a founding jurist such as we find in the Hanafi Sunni, Zaydi-Hadawi, 
and Akhbari Twelver madhhabs, for example. Poonawala’s Guide lists little 
evidence that al-Qadi al-Nu'man’s Da'aHm al-islam became the basis ( asl ) for a 
scholastic madhhab of commentaries, ancillary works, and super-commentaries 
by networks of scholars—the typical basis for an Islamic madhhab—during the 
Fatimid period. Rather, al-Nu'man’s work served as a type of legal code for 
Isma'ili communities. Wilferd Madelung’s recent discovery of a legal treatise 
purportedly penned by the Caliph al-Mansur billah is interesting in part be¬ 
cause the work never became well known; like Ibn al-Muqaffa'’s legal treatise 
for the 'Abbasid Caliph al-Mansur, the fact that it was not widely disseminated 
suggests that his treatise represented an aborted project by a Fatimid Imam to 
formulate law. 93 

In substance, al-Qadi al-Nu'man’s jurisprudence was really an interpreta¬ 
tion of Ja'farl law, the teachers of Ja'far al-Sadiq and the preceding Imams. Al- 
Nu'man’s fiqh has been described as a mixture of Twelver law and Zaydl law; in 
other words, it seems again to be a compromise jurisprudence that would have 
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appealed to a wide range of Shl'ites. 94 In this light, it is noteworthy that al- 
Nu'man composed several works devoted to traditional Shi'ite (rather than par¬ 
tisan IsmaMl) works such as the Kitab al-manaqib li-ahl al-bayt (The Book of 
Virtues of the Family of the Prophet) and the Shark al-akhbar fada’il al-a'imma 
(The Book of Reports regarding the Virtues of Imams). It is difficult to view 
the jurisprudence and related genres produced by Fatimid-Isma'llls as evidence 
of Isma'ilism’s role as the Fatimid state religion. On the contrary, it could just 
as easily be read as an attempt to present the Fatimid Imam’s commitment to 
reaching out to all l Alids. 

Historians have presented Fatimid public ceremonial and architecture as an 
opportunity for the Fatimid Imam to surreptitiously bring the teachings of the 
da'wa into the public sphere. Paula Sanders suggests that the Fatimids’ court 
ceremonial held a secret IsmaMl sense, 95 while the art historian Rene Bierman 
has gone further, arguing that the Fatimids’ inscriptions on mosques and other 
distinctive Fatimid forms such as the concentric designs on the Fatimid coin¬ 
age was reflected in ta'wll. “To those who saw the concentric circle format, it 
was a sign of Fatimid rule and law. To Isma'llls among them, it was that and 
more. It was a sign of IsmaMl ideology.” 96 

In fact, subsequent scholarship by art historians has not born out claims 
that there was an IsmaMl secret sense to Fatimid public texts. Sheila Blair’s 
work has refuted the notion that the floral Kufic style of the Fatimid inscrip¬ 
tions on mosques was political or ideological in nuance; it likely had more to 
do with local artisans than caliphal policy. 97 Bloom, too, finds that Fatimid ar¬ 
chitectural design reflects an interest in project splendor, rather than polemic. 98 
And pace Bierman, to the degree that they could be considered sectarian, 
Fatimid ceremonial and public texts (mosque inscriptions, coinage, and con¬ 
gregational mosque sermons) tended to be more pan- ( Alid than IsmaMl. The 
epistles issued by the Fatimid Imams emphasized the primacy of the Prophet’s 
rightly-guided descendants, their sermons described the Imam as Noah’s ship, 
and the festivals they sponsored such as 'Ashura and Ghadir Khum were broadly 
Shi'ite, not specifically IsmaMl. Inscriptions on mosques, too, adduced seminal 
verses of the Qur'an—hardly a sectarian source. The Fatimid nomenclature for 
the hierarchy discussed by Paula Sanders is extremely rich, but differs from the 
names for the IsmaMl da'wa hierarchy in ta’wil. And the Fatimid ceremonial 
emblems—the Imam’s parasol, 'All’s staff, and the distinctive Fatimid turban, 
are not prominent themes in Isma'ili ta’wll." Even the unofficial name of the 
regime, “Fatimid,” based on Fatima the mother of al-Hasan and al-Husayn, 
could be viewed as an attempt at inclusivity, reaching out to those who identify 
with both these ‘Alid sub-branches of the Hashimite family (but still tweaking 
the ‘Abbasids who were Hashimites unrelated to Fatima). 

Fatimid coinage reform brings up a particularly interesting case from which 
to explore the connections between state and sectarian rhetoric. The date and 
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provenance of coins is certain—the issue date and place are provided on the 
flan of the coin. The legends are sufficiently discrete to observe shifts over time. 
It is clear from a review of early Fatimid coinage that there were significant 
shifts in Fatimid official rhetoric during the reign of the fourth caliph, al-Mu'izz 
li-dln Allah (ruled 341-365/953-975)- 

The first extant coins come in the period when Abu l Abd Allah al-Shi l I, the 
revolutionary who proclaimed the arrival of the Messiah ( Abd Allah, struck 
dinars soon after entering the Aghlabid capital Raqqada issued at al-Qayrawan 
in 296/908. 100 The first issue, which is also attested in documentary sources, 
has on its obverse, the testimony of faith (shahada) by itself; on the reverse is 
the hamdala (praise of God). The following year, 297/909, also in al-Qayrawan, 
coins were struck with new legends. On the obverse was inscribed “ balaghat 
hujjat Allah” (May the proof of God be complete) on the reverse, tafarraqa a'da 
Allah (May the enemies of God be dispersed). The same year we have dinars 
issued with just the shahada on the obverse, with lillah/al-Mahdi (To God / 
al-Mahdi) on the reverse. Another issue of dinar the same year has on the 
obverse, Abd Allah/amir al-mu'minin (Abd Allah / Commander of the faith¬ 
ful); on the reverse, al-Imam / al-Mahdi billah (The Imam / The One Guided by 
God). This last type is not extant for the year 298/910, but is the type used for 
every issue of al-Mahdi’s reign until 322/933. In his notes on the coins that the 
Islamic numismatist Michael Bates made available to me, he orders the issues 
of these years as follows: Abu 'Abd Allah’s arrival to al-Qayrawan; al-Mahdi’s 
liberation or arrival to Raqqada; and finally the assumption of authority of 
'Abd Allah with full titles. 101 

These changes on the coins reflect the transition from a sectarian, chiliastic 
movement to an emerging caliphate. The legends on the reverse of the early 
297/909 issue, tafarraqa a ( da’ Allah (may God’s enemies disperse), includes a 
petitionary prayer against God’s enemies. On the obverse, “ hujja a term used 
by Shi'ite sectarians both for the Imam and his head missionary, would have 
resonated broadly among Shi'ite sectarians. The phrase “balaghat hujjat Allah” 
(“may the hujja be complete”) would certainly have inspired interest among an 
Imami Shiite population awaiting the re-appearance of the Imam whom they 
held had been in occultation since 260/873. 

The coinage design shifts significantly after the year 909. The 909 title, al- 
Mahdi, carries a millenarian resonance. In 298/910, the name “al-Mahdi billah” 
(the One Rightly Guided by God) was clearly intended as an honorific, regnal 
title. This latter type also provides the ruler’s proper name ('Abd Allah), status 
as al-Imam, and formal title “Amir al-Mu‘minin” (Commander of the Believers). 
This process is similar to the shifts in the early titulature of the early 'Abbasid 
caliphs. 102 

There are several significant shifts in coins issued by 'Abd Allah’s son al- 
Qa/im (ruled 322-34/933-945). The issues from al-Qa’im are all from al-Mahdiya, 
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what was a new Fatimid city (in what is today Tunisia). Like its predecessor, 
on the obverse is the caliph’s name (Muhammad Abu 1 -Qasim), the shahada (in 
two lines), and title (al-Mahdi billah); on the reverse was “al-Imam / al-Qa’im 
bi-amr illah / Muhammad rasul Allah / amir al-mu’minln.” On all dinars in all 
provinces, a second marginal legend was added outside the date-mint formula, 
tammat kalimatu rabbika sidqan ■wa-'adlan la mubaddila li-kalimatihi wa-huwa 
al-saml ( u l J alim ; “The words of your Lord are the completion of truth and jus¬ 
tice; no one can alter his words, for He is the Hearing, the Knowing” (Qur'an 
6:115). The coinage of al-Mansur (ruled 334-341/945-952) at first follows al- 
Qa'im’s coinage. The sovereign’s names are located above and below the central 
formula in both the obverse and reverse, a double linear circle divides the fields 
from the margins, and there are stylized floral inscriptions. But in 336/947, 
coins with a new design were issued. On these coins, field and marginal inscrip¬ 
tions are bounded by inner and outer linear circles. These dinars and dirhams 
were minted at al-Mahdiyya in 336-338/947-949. Then, a slightly modified ver¬ 
sion of the initial type was struck for the next three years. 103 

Al-Mu'izz li-dln Allah (ruled 341-365/953-975) introduced significant changes 
to Fatimid coinage. In both the dinars and dirhams issued in 342/953 the leg¬ 
ends in the middle of the flan were presented in concentric form and bordered 
by circles. This is the first issue with entirely concentric legends in Islamic 
coinage. 

Obverse 

Glory is God’s / [shahada]/and Ali is the legatee of the messenger, the 
representative of the favored, and the husband of the radiant, pure Fatima 

Reverse 

The power is God’s / Abd Allah Ma'add Abu Tamlm al-Imam al-Mu'izz 
li-dln Allah is the Commander of the Believers / The reviver of the sunna 
of the Prophet, lord of the messengers, heir of the rightly-guided Imams / 
In the name of God, Who possesses the clear truth [Mint date] 

In the following year, the al-Mu‘izz administration again changed the legends. 
The central field legends (“Might / Power is God’s”) were replaced by a single 
dot; hence the modern designation of these dinars as “bulls-eye coins.” 

Obverse 

( All is the best of the legatees, the helper of the best one of those who had 
been sent 

Reverse 

Al-Mu c izz li-dln Allah (The Glorifier of the religion of God) is the Com¬ 
mander of the Believers / The Imam summons to the unity of the eternal God. 
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This initial type is grander and more “Shi'ite” than the latter. In the latter, the 
praise of ‘All is briefer, there is no mention of Fatima, and the claims that al- 
Mu'izz is “reviver of the sunna” and “heir to the Imams” has been removed. Al- 
Mu'zz is described as the one who “calls [the believers] to the unicity of God,” 
a belief, of course held by all Muslims. The coins provide evidence of a shift in 
state rhetoric from a more partisan Shi'ite to a broader ‘Alid stance. 

As Wilferd Madelung first established, al-Mu‘izz was responsible for im¬ 
portant shifts to Fatimid-Isma'lll doctrine. Al-Mu‘izz revoked his great-grand¬ 
father al-Mahdi’s claims that Muhammad ibn Isma'il had been a mere cover 
name. His missionaries held that Muhammad ibn Isma'il was indeed the awaited 
final redeemer. Until his reappearance, his descendants, the Fatimid Imams, 
would rule in his place. When he returned, Muhammad ibn Isma'il’s reappear¬ 
ance would not be corporeal, but spiritual; just as the End of Days has different 
stages, so too does the nature of the Qa’im Muhammad ibn Isma'il. He had 
briefly appeared in corporeal hadd (limit), disappeared during “the period of the 
hidden Imams,” and returned as 'Abd Allah the Mahdi at the beginning of “the 
period of disclosure.” In the present period, he is in his “spiritual limit” (hadd 
ruhd.nl) and is represented on the earth by the Fatimid caliphs. These shifts 
were intended to reach out to the Qarmatian dioceses in Iran. More broadly, 
they were part of al-Mu‘izz’s strategy to expand the empire to the east. 104 

Contrary to how Fatimid public rhetoric has been portrayed, rather than 
Isma'ili, I would suggest that the Fatimid state vacillated between partisan 
Shi'ite (the public cursing of the companions, the celebration of 'Ashura and 
Ghadir khum, the announcement of “come to the best of works” in the call to 
prayer) and broadly ‘Alid (extolling 'All, Fatima, and their progeny as the be¬ 
quest of the Prophets). Both entailed the Fatimids’ attempt to appeal to an au¬ 
dience sympathetic to the claim that legitimate rule should rest in a descendant 
of 'All and Fatima. Thus when al-Mu‘izz first arrived in Egypt after his troops 
had taken the city, a contemporary wrote that al-Mu‘izz addressed the scholars 
there. A near contemporary is reported to have recalled al-Mu'izz’s entry to 
Egypt in the following terms. 

He was not coming to Egypt so as to enlarge his empire, nor for the sake 
of money. Rather he wished to help the truth attain its due, to perform the 
pilgrimage, and to conduct the jihad. He wished to devote his life to pious 
deeds and to do what his ancestor the Prophet had commanded. His address 
moved many listeners to tears. In response, the Egyptian jurist and histor¬ 
ian Ibn Zulaq made a speech in praise of the Prophet Fatima, All and their 
descendants, the true Imams. Al-Mu‘izz honored him with a camel litter. 105 

A pan-'Alid rhetorical strategy made sense in a period in which the star of 
Shi'ite regimes as well as a general sympathy for the family of the Prophet 
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(tashayyu 1 hassan) was rising. The century of 950-1050 would see, in addition 
to the Qarmatians and Fatimids, the rise of Shi'ite Buyyids in Iraq and Iran, the 
Imam! Hamdanids in Syria, the 'Uqaylids in the Hijaz, and a Zaydi Imamate in 
the Caspian and Yemen. Even Sunni statelets needed Sayyids (descendants of 
the Prophet) for their legitimacy. It was also in this period that the position of 
the naqib, the representative of the Prophet’s family, was established. During 
a period in which the ‘Abbasids’ legitimacy waned, the Fatimids used their 
Talibid pedigree to woo support. 

The Fatimid da l wa continued as well, and the Fatimid Imam was head of 
that, too. 106 Primarily, his role in the da'wa was not to expound on doctrine 
himself, but rather, to provide his charismatic imprimatur to the missionaries’ 
works and, when necessary, reign them in. 107 As Madelung wrote, the first Fati¬ 
mid Imam al-Mahdlh 

had little sympathy for the Isma'ili da ( wa. He had come to distrust it 
every since the breakaway of ‘Abdan and many of the eastern Isma'ili 
communities. This distrust was only enhanced by the disloyality of Abu 
Abd Allah al-Shl'l and his brother Abu 1 -Abbas which affected many of 
his Kutama followers. Al-Mahdi was worried about both antinomian ten¬ 
dencies and excessive veneration and expectations concerning the Imams 
in the teaching of the da l wa which could foster aversion and opposition 
among the Sunni population. After an outbreak of riots and street fighting 
in al-Qayrawan between the inhabitants and the Isma'ili Kutama soldiers, 
he forbade the da'wa to teach and to proselytize for a long time.... There 
are frequent reports about his severe punishment of missionaries who had 
provoked public offense. In 309/921, he ordered... to round up 200 da'ls 
in al-Qayrawan, Baja, and Tunis who had openly drunk wine and eaten 
pork during Ramadan. Most of them were left to die in prison. 108 

The rounding up of antinomian Isma'ili missionaries represents a far different 
reality than the integrated da'wa-dawla roles depicted by al-Naysaburi. While 
state and religious mission were both important to the Fatimid Imams and the 
leading missionaries, their trajectories were distinct and should not be con¬ 
flated. From the vantage point of the Isma'ili missionaries who composed ta’wil, 
their allegiance to the Imam focused on his role as savior to the believers. The 
da'wa sources were for internal consumption, meant to buttress the commit¬ 
ment of the community and elevate their spiritual status through mastering 
'ilm knowledge. The state may have provided a safe-haven, but it is the Imam’s 
role as a source of saving knowledge that was crucial for the da'wa. 

The remainder of Isma'ili history, that is, after the caliphate of al-Hakim bi- 
Amr Allah to the present, is only indirectly related to this book, but there are 
good reasons for briefly recounting Isma'ilism’s story. These early sources of 
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ta’wll were copied and read by Isma'llls in the later communities; it is, as I 
recount in the following chapter, due to the efforts of later communities that 
such sources are extant. It is worth recalling that as in the case of any literature 
meant to endure over time, its impact is not limited to its moment of composi¬ 
tion: early Isma'llI ta’wll may have been composed in a time and place, but its 
impact transcends these circumstances. 

Isma'ilism, from al-Hakim to the Present 

Under the caliph al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah’s (r. 386/996-411/1021) industrious 
and influential dal, Abu Hamid al-Kirmanl, Fatimid-Isma'ili doctrine again 
changed course. 109 From philosophers in the Neoplatonic tradition, al-Kirmani 
incorporated a system of ten intellects into Fatimid IsmaTlism. Al-Kirmani also 
responded to Druze sectarians who had broken from the Fatimid Isma ili camp, 
worshipped al-Hakim as God in human form, and declared the corporeal End 
of Days here and now. Al-Kirmani emphasized the importance of the external 
form religious praxis and rejecting any allegorical interpretation that resulted 
in the relaxing of a law. 110 In al-Kirmani’s thought aspects of Islam that had 
once been allegorized now must be accepted prima facie: Muslims must believe 
that “paradise and hell are true,” that “the dead will be resurrected,” and that 
Adam was merely the father of mankind who brought the first law (and not 
the secret principle behind all the speaker-prophets and Imams). The Fatimid 
caliphs were human, and neither divine nor, as earlier texts in the Ismaili cor¬ 
pus at times hinted, a series of Qa’im saviors. The law of Islam would never be 
abrogated, not now, nor in the future End of Days. When the Qa’im arrives at 
the End of Days, he will merely dismantle the da l wa’s earthly hierarchy; God’s 
law will continue to apply. In correcting Druze excess, al-Kirmani dampened 
aspects of Isma ( ili doctrine that were inconsistent with non-Isma ill Islam, re¬ 
jecting many tenets that had been at the heart of Fatimid-Ismailism forty years 
prior. 111 

Some years after the caliphate of al-Hakim, strife along ethnic lines (Ber¬ 
bers, Turks, and sub-Saharan Africans) within the Fatimid military, as well as 
plague and famine, weakened the regime. The decade after 1060 is referred to as 
the period of “strife” (fitna) and “crisis” (shidda) in the sources. 112 The Fatimid 
ministers rose in power, and, by the end of the eleventh century, the caliphs 
were figureheads for their Turkish ministers. The Ayyubid dynasty (1171-1250) 
formally ended the Fatimid caliphate in 1171. Statelets affiliated with Isma'ilism 
continued to rule in Yemen (the Sulayhids) and, for a brief period, in Iraq (the 
'Uqaylids); the longest-ruling Isma'llI statelet controlled a territory in western 
Iran from 1090-1256 from a mountain fortress in Alamut. 

As was the case during the early Fatimid period, so too after the late elev¬ 
enth century, Isma'ilism was marked by fissures. When the Fatimid caliph al- 
Mustansir named his first son, al-Nizar, to succeed him, his powerful Turkish 
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minister Badr al-Jamall, whose daughter had married al-Mustansir’s son al- 
Musta'ill, politicked for al-Musta l ili to be chosen as the successor. The Persian 
Isma'llls were loyal to al-Nizar. When al-Mustansir died in 1094 and al-Nizar 
was purportedly assassinated that same year, the Persians defected from Cairo, 
claiming that al-Nizar had not died, but continued to rule in occultation. Their 
leader, Hasan-i Sabbah, and his cadre captured a castle fortress in Alamut in 
al-Nizar’s name; from there the Nizaris launched an open rebellion against the 
Abbasids in Baghdad and their Seljuk overlords. Persian missionaries from 
Alamut migrated to mountain villages in Syria and pursued a policy of assas¬ 
sination, terrorizing both Abbasid and Fatimid leaders, including the Fatimid 
caliph al- ( Amir. Islamic law was periodically suspended during several revolu¬ 
tionary phases of the movement. 

The Nizari rulers of Alamut sometimes ruled as hujjas of the Imam, and 
sometimes as the Imam himself, and vacillated from chiliasm and antinomi- 
anism to conservative, traditional Islamic positions. Thus the Imam Hasan ’ala 
Dhikrhi 1 -Salam proclaimed the advent of the End of Days and the resurrection 
of the dead ( qiyama ) and interpreted Islamic law symbolically, whereas his 
successor, the Imam Jalal al-Din Hasan, repudiated these views and invited 
Sunni jurists of the Shafi'i madhhab to teach the Isma'lll about community 
law. 113 Crucial to these sweeping shifts in doctrine was the principle that as 
an impeccable source of God’s knowledge, the Imam possessed authority to 
make and remake doctrines to suit the age, a doctrine first adopted by the hujja 
Hasan-i Sabbah (r. 1090-1124). 

One genealogical line of Imams that claimed descent from Alamut through 
a certain Shams al-Din Muhammad, who claimed descent from Abd Allah the 
Elder, surfaced in Iran in the village of Anjudan under the name Qasim Shah. 114 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Central Iran, Nizari Isma'llism be¬ 
came intertwined with the Nfmatallahi Sufi order, and attracted large numbers 
of Gujrati converts. 115 The Qasim-Shah line played an important role in Iranian 
politics in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This line was given the title 
the Aga Khans (princes) in 1828. After a failed revolt on Kirman, the Aga Khan 
moved to British India in 1845. Following steps initiated by his grandfather 
Sultan Muhammad Shah Aga Khan III (d. 1376/1957), the current Aga Khan, His 
Highness the Prince Shah Karim al-Husayni Aga Khan IV, has led the Nizari- 
Isma ( ili community since 1957. He has developed an international organization, 
the Aga Khan Development Network (AKDN), an international, nongovern¬ 
mental, intrastate institution devoted to serving the welfare of Isma'ili commu¬ 
nities and the societies in which they live worldwide. They have been devoted 
to such issues as health care, education, and economic development. 

Aga Khan IV (r.i957-present), in particular, has devoted himself to institu¬ 
tional success of the AKDN and, in his speeches, seems to suggest a theory of 
Imamate as an abstract principle, rather than residing in his person. Aga Khan 
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III and Aga Khan IV have developed a liberal, modernist theory of leadership 
that finds its expression primarily in institutional structures, the identity of the 
communities, and the office of the Aga Khan itself. 116 

The Persian Isma'Ills who accepted Musta'li as al-Mustansir’s successor be¬ 
came known as Musta'li Isma'Ills. They too later endured a succession dispute; 
those who claimed descent after the twenty-first Musta'li Isma'lll Imam al- 
Tayyib ibn al-'Amir went into “screening” (satr) in 524/1130 and became known 
as the Musta'll-Tayyibls. Since this point the group has been led by a series 
of chief da'Is, or da'l mutlaqs, based first in Yemen and then, after 946/1539, in 
Surat in western India. During the twentieth century the movement has been 
led from Mumbai by Sayyidna Tahir Sayf al-Din and Sayyidna Muhammad 
Burhan al-Din, who claim far reaching authority. Other subsects, such as the 
SulaymanI and Dawudl Bohras, claim different lines of descent for leadership 
of the movement in lieu of the screening of the Imam. 117 

In January 2014 the death of Burhan al-Din led to a succession dispute 
between his sons. Abbas Hamdani and Ismail Poonawala, prominent Musta'li- 
Tayyibi scholars and reformers in the United States, have published a mani¬ 
festo calling for the end of the da'i mutlaq position and the far-reaching power 
to tax and excommunicate that the position implies. They call for it to be re¬ 
placed by a da'i-nazim, who would serve in an administrative position with¬ 
out religious authority that accepts input from board members democratically 
elected by local community councils ( jama r af). us 

Conclusion 

This brief summary of the history of the Isma'lll da'wa demonstrates the cycli¬ 
cal recurrence of a particular constellation of doctrinal-historical elements and 
dynamics. In his social history, William Sewell writes that a particular society’s 
historical narratives are filtered frameworks and “logics” that play a role in 
their genesis. While each of the historical turns recounted above is of course 
infinitely more complex and should not be reduced to disputes of succession 
or theology, the persistence of these concepts to legitimize power well over a 
millennium demonstrates Isma'lll doctrine’s durability and capacity to respond 
effectively to historical change. Thus the doctrine of “screening” (satr) of the 
Imam and da'wa, obedience to Islamic law, and repudiation of antinomian ele¬ 
ments vacillates with other periods of disclosure (zuhur) of the Imam and im¬ 
minent eschatology and antinomianism. What is clear is that during times of 
upheaval or uncertain succession of the Imam, Isma'llism’s schematized theory 
of history provides ready made options. A leader or dissident can declare the 
End of Days, or, conversely, declare the present a time of “screening” when 
the authentic Imam is hidden. In a certain sense, it could be said that once for¬ 
mulated, such concepts do more than allow responses to historical events. By 
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setting the terms by which events are conceived and experienced and through 
which potential rulers can claim authority, such doxa generate history. 

In early ta’wll similar fissures find echoes in the da'wa sources. The impor¬ 
tance of a missionary not transgressing one’s proper rank, for example, is a 
recurrent theme that could be invoked against subsects attempting to interpret 
aspects of da l wa knowledge for purposes contrary to the leadership of the 
movement. 


Ismahli Ta } wil 
and Da ( wa Literature 




CHAPTER 2 



In medieval Arabic sources, the word ta’wil most often connotes Qur’anic ex¬ 
egesis. It is thus unsurprising that the few previous articles on Isma'ili ta’wil 
have taken comparison with tafsir, traditional Qur’anic exegesis, as their 
point of departure. Tafsir is, as Bruce Fudge has succinctly put it, “a genre of 
commentary based on the glosses on difficult or problematic passages in the 
Qur’an” that brought to bear such subfields as lexicography, tradition, histori¬ 
cal reports, the study of grammar, jurisprudence, and theology to serve the 
intellectual and ideological concerns of its authors. 1 As a scholastic genre, 
most tafsir was composed by ‘ulama’ (scholars) for 'ulama’; they assembled 
all available knowledge in comprehensive, line-by-line commentaries of the 
entire Qur’an. In his important analysis of al-Tha c labi al-Naysaburi’s (d. 1035) 
Kashf wal-bayan ‘an tafsir al-Qur’an, Walid Salih describes tafsir as a “genea¬ 
logical” tradition. Rather than replacing older methods of interpretation, an 
exegete added his approach while preserving those that preceded his. 2 Thus 
al-Tha‘alabi’s work was composed in dialectic with the scholastic network of 
which he was part and should be read in light of this broader exegetical tradi¬ 
tion. Saleh thus proposes a synoptic analysis in which each commentary under 
scrutiny is compared to works that preceded and followed. 

This synaptic approach is well suited for the textual, scholarly world of the 
'ulama 1 . However, this sort of philological, source-critical approach is, I would 
argue, less useful to analyze the sources produced within the activist world 
of the Isma'ili missionary. Isma'ili sources describe ta’wil as an interpretive 
vehicle to unveil the noumena, the hidden truths behind the ephemera of the 
external world for believers who make up the da'wa. Although it is true that 
decoding the Qur’an’s “true sense” is among the authors of ta’wil’s stated aims, 
the ultimate object was not the elucidation of the Qur’an. This is true in several 
senses. First, the missionaries interpreted many sources, not just the Qur’an. 
And second, and most importantly, the real aim of ta’wil was not to elucidate a 
source, but to spiritually transform its audience. 
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Within Isma'llism, ta’wil is used to connote a body of doctrinal literature, a 
hermeneutical technique, and a rhetorical claim to know the “true sense” of a 
passage or theme. It is useful to disentangle these different senses of the term. 
I shall refer to the corpus of written ta’wil sources as “da ( wa literature,” and 
the hermeneutical practice as “ta’wil.” The aim of ta’wil, to view the world as it 
truly is, I refer to as “da'wa knowledge.” 3 

Ta’wil According to the ‘Ulama’ 

Although ta’wil has become associated with Isma'llism in Western scholarship, 
it is, in fact, a common word in Arabic Islamic sources. According to the medie¬ 
val Muslim lexicographers, ta’wil is a verbal noun etymologically linked to the 
word “first” ( awwal ); this form of the word can have a causative sense as in “to 
return something to its first or original [state].” 4 In several verses of the Qur’an, 
ta’wil means the coming to pass of an event that had been predicted (Qur’an 
10:39) or the outcome of an event (Qur’an 4:59,17:39). In other verses it refers 
to an interpretation or explanation of a dream (Qur’an 12:6, 21). But the primary 
sense adopted by medieval Muslim scholars is that of Qur’an 3:7, where ta’wil 
connotes scriptural commentary, a synonym of the more frequently used word 
“tafsir.” Abu Ja'far ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/923), Muhammad ibn Mansur al- 
Maturidi (d. 333/944), and Mahmud ibn Hamza al-Kirmani (active twelfth cen¬ 
tury) all used the word ta’wil to mean “commentary” in the titles of their works 
of Qur’anic exegesis. This suggests that for them ta’wil’s primary meaning was 
Qur’anic exegesis. 5 

Although most commentators took tafsir and ta’wil as synonyms, it is 
clear from al-Suyuti’s (d. 911/1505) Kitab al-Itqanfi 'ulum al-Qur’dn that some 
commentators used ta’wil as a more specific technical term. They held that 
tafsir explicates a word, and ta’wil, a sentence; or that tafsir explicates an ex¬ 
pression ( lafz ), and ta’wil, its underlying signification ( ma'na); or, that tafsir is 
concerned with riwaya (the transmission of reports) and ta’wil with diraya (de¬ 
riving the meaning of the verse with the intellect). 6 The second/ninth-century 
Kufan exegete al-Farra’ held that ta’wil connoted “the reconstruction of [a 
word’s] original meaning” that was “often concealed” and “not obvious from 
the form itself’—in other words, etymology. 7 

The notion that ta’wil entails exegesis through recourse to the interpret¬ 
er’s intellect was particularly important for those steeped in the ‘aqll (ratio¬ 
nalist) science of dialectic theology. Mu'tazill and Maturidi scholars used ta’ 
wil to explain anthropomorphic images of God in the Qur'an inconsistent 
with their understanding of God’s unicity. 8 For example, since the Qur’an’s 
reference to God’s hand (Qur'an 3:73, 38:75, 48:10, 5:64) could not refer to 
material hands like those that humans’ possess, scholars such as the Zaydi 
Imam Qasim ibn Ibrahim (d. 246/860) took “hand” to connote God’s promise, 
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might, and wisdom. 9 They referred to such rationalist interpretation as ta’wil. 

From an early period, certain traditionalist scholars condemned recourse 
to intellect to interpret scripture. Taking support from Qur’an 3:7, which they 
read as associating ta’wil with “those who attempt to sow dissension,” the pro¬ 
to-Sunni exegete Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. 150/767) distinguished between 
Qur’anic interpretation that can be known by humans, tafsir, and that which is 
known to God alone, ta’wil. This view is repeated by later Sunni scholars, some 
of whom forbid ta’wil, which they began to associate with “batinism” (esoteri- 
cism), again using Qur’an 3:7 for support. 10 Pickthall’s translation of the verse 
reads: 

He it is Who hath revealed unto thee the Scripture wherein are clear 
revelations [ muhkamdt ]. They are the substance of the Book. And others 
[which are] allegorical [ mutashabbihat ]. But those in whose hearts is 
doubt pursue, forsooth, that which is allegorical [ta’wil] seeking [to cause] 
dissension by seeking to explain it. None knoweth its explanation [ta’wil] 
save God. And those who are of sound instruction say: We believe therein; 
the whole is from our Lord; but only men of understanding really heed. 

According to Pickthall’s translation of the passage, scripture comes in two 
types, “clear” ( muhkam ) and allegorical ( mutashshabih ). The clear verses can be 
known by humans; the allegorical sense is known only to God. Those who seek 
to apply ta’wil (the word Pickthall translates as “interpretation”) to the latter 
do so only to cause mischief and dissension. In this translation Pickthall was 
clearly influenced by the Sunni riwaya (hadith oriented) exegetical tradition 
transmitted by scholars opposed to ta’wil. 

Those who held that ta’wil is licit such as the Mu l tazilite al-Zamakhshari in¬ 
terpreted the verse differently. Those verses that Pickthall refers to as “ambig¬ 
uous” and “known only to God” they translated as “multivalent.” In the words 
of al-Zamakhshari, “Their expression is singular, but their senses are various” 
(lafzuhu wahid wa-ma'anihi mukhtalifa). The ta’wil of such verses is known 
to God and the “rasikhun fi al-'ilm” (those of sound instruction). Such an inter¬ 
pretation is possible because Arabic allows for both it and the prior translation, 
depending on whether one parses “those of sound instruction” as apposite to 
God, or as beginning a new sentence. Al-Zamakhshari held that “those of 
sound instruction” were scholars with sound mastery of religious knowledge 
(thabatii fihi watamakkanu), which, for al-Zamakhshari, meant those well 
trained in Arabic grammar and lexicography, dialectic theology, tradition, and 
other Islamic sciences that he valued. 11 Conversely the fourth/tenth-century 
Imami exegete al-Qummi claimed that “those of sound instruction” refers to 
“the Prophet and his family to whom was sent down the entirety of the reve¬ 
lation and its interpretation.” 12 The Prophet and Imams alone have access to 
these sources unavailable to others. 
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It could be said that proto-Sunni and Imam! scholars agreed that the Qur’an 
had a hidden sense, but disagreed on who had access to it: God alone, prop¬ 
erly trained scholars, or particular divinely guided descendants of the Prophet. 
During the late Umayyad period, a number of Shi'ite groups applied the third 
option to fuel various millenarian movements. 

Ta’wll and Esotericism in Early 
and Pre-Buyyid Shiism 

A number of militant Shi'Ite sects from the Umayyad and early 'Abbasid period 
in Khurasan in Western Iran amplified the view that there were special figures 
who knew secret, true knowledge of the Qur’an’s hidden sense. Although we 
do not have many of the sources they produced, later descriptions in histo¬ 
ries and heresiographies recorded their views. Among these views is that their 
leader had supernaltural powers, could speak to angels or bygone prophets, 
or held the secret knowledge behind scripture. The Bayaniya, the followers of 
Bayan ibn Sam'an (thrived the first half of the third/eighth century), purport¬ 
edly interpreted the Qur’an allegorically. 13 The leader of the Mansuriya, Abu 
Mansur al-Ijli (d. c. 740), claimed to have ascended to heaven and received 
prophecy, and that he had been given the secret, authentic interpretation of the 
Qur’an. The heresiarch al-Mughira, too, held that the Qur’an had a batin (inte¬ 
rior) sense that takes priority over its exterior meaning. Al-Mughira held that 
this hidden sense was known only to the redeemer, which he decoded through 
letter interpretation. 14 

Two claims commonly made by Shl'ite sectarians, the notion that proph¬ 
ecy continues through the savior’s link with God, or that this savior has the 
secret, hidden knowledge of scripture that is extant, had the capacity to serve a 
similar function. Each claim could provide the group with the sense that what 
was once hidden was now being disclosed to them alone, a phenomenon they 
associated as a sign of apocalypse. Thus both the reopening of prophecy and 
esoteric interpretation are linked to the sense that the End of Days is nigh. 

Our knowledge of these militant groups is limited because they produced 
few sources, and those that were produced are difficult to authenticate to a par¬ 
ticular author, time, and place. 15 We know more on the exegesis of the Imam! 
Shfites of the late third/ninth and fourth/tenth century, as, rather than activists, 
quietist ‘ulama’, scholars devoted to the preservation of knowledge. Meir Bar- 
Asher has described the early fourth/tenth-century Imam! Qur’an commen¬ 
tary that reflected Imam! scholarly circles in Qumm, Kufa, and Baghdad in the 
works of Imam! scholars Furat al-Kufi (thrived early fourth/tenth century), ‘Ah 
ibn Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. ca. 307/920), Muhammad al-‘Ayyashl (thrived first 
half fourth/tenth century), and Muhammad al-Nu‘mani (d. 971). Imam! ‘ulama’ 
held that there is an interior (batin) sense encoded in phrases and lines in the 
Qur’an, and that this hidden sense, which was transmitted from ‘All to the 
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Imams, refers to ‘All, Fatima, and their progeny. 16 They held that the Imams 
alone possess all true knowledge, including the Qur’an’s hidden sense. 17 Other 
aspects of early ImamI tafsir are the use of exegesis by hadith on the authority 
of the Prophet and his family; a focus on verses of the Qur’an that bear on 
the Imamate; and hostility to Sunnism and its heroes, the companions of the 
Prophet. 18 

Bar-Asher describes pre-Buyyid ImamI tafsir as selective and typological. 
It is selective in that exegetes interpret isolated expressions as clues to be de¬ 
ciphered, and typological in that it connects these passages to the Imamls’ he¬ 
roes and teachings. Such an exegetical strategy is similar to that of the church 
fathers when they find references to church dogma in the Old Testament. In 
ImamI scholastic circles, this approach, and the various exegetical strategies 
employed (variant readings, the addition of words, the use of secret language), 
authorized its communities’ central narratives, made seminal texts and stories 
directly relevant to its community, and polemicized against competing views. 19 

The Secondary Literature on Isma'lll Ta’wll 

Isma'lll ta’wll has been analyzed to describe Isma'lll doctrine. That is, scholars 
such as Stern, Madelung, and Halm have derived a coherent set of doctrines 
from these unruly sources. 20 This is clearly useful but should be distinguished 
from the consideration of ta’wll as a hermeneutic genre. 

There have been several substantial articles on Isma'lll ta’wll as a genre of 
Qur’anic exegesis, and two other works that offer contributions to its study. In 
the most important of these, “Isma'lll ta’wll of the Qur’an,” Ismail Poonawala 
describes ta’wll and its status in Isma'llism through sources composed by the 
missionaries al-Qadl al-Nu‘man (d. 363/947), Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman (d. c. 
349/960), and Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistanl (d. ca 365/975). The bulk of Poonawala’s ar¬ 
ticle describes the metaphysics and rhetorical claims upon which Isma'lll ta’wll 
is based. 

As opposed to the exterior knowledge produced by tafsir, ta’wll reveals the 
inner truth, the batin. Ta’wll is unchanging and complete in its conveyance of 
truth and reality ( haqiqa ). 21 The Imam recognizes the haqa’iq through God’s 
ta'yid (support). Al-Sijistanl describes the relationship between tanzll (revela¬ 
tion) and ta’wll to that of the raw materials of wood to the highly refined chest. 
“The wood’s worth and benefit become manifest only after it receives the crafts¬ 
man’s craftsmanship. The craftsmanship puts everything in its proper place_ 

Similarly, the tanzll consists of putting things in words. Beneath those words 
he the treasured meanings. It is the practitioner of the ta’wil who extracts the 
intended meaning from each word and puts everything in its proper place.” 22 

Al-Sijistanl suggests that the Qur’an, Islamic law and ritual, and stories 
of ancient prophets are merely raw materials; they are pure potential. Only 
a divinely aided (mu’ayyad) Imam has the capacity to draw from them the 
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“treasured meanings.” This is accomplished, in the words of al-Sijistani, by 
“putting everything in its proper place.” This approach, the recovery of the 
structure of all objects of interpretation into their true, divinely ordered hier¬ 
archy, is a key principle for ta’wil. 

In al-Ta’wll: Ususuhu wa-ma'nlhi fi al-madhhab al-Isma'ili (Ta’wil: Its Foun¬ 
dations and Meanings in the Isma'ili School ), al-Habeb al-Fekki describes ta’wil 
ascribed to the early Fatimid judge and missionary al-Qadi al-Nu‘man. The lat¬ 
ter half of al-Fekki’s book consists of critical editions of portions of several of 
al-Qadi al-Nu'man’s sources that have since been edited in full. 23 The book’s 
contribution lies in the thoroughness of what we might call a phenomenologi¬ 
cal approach in part three of the book: al-Fekki lists the ta’wil for seventy-five 
most common themes in the literature. 

In his monograph Michael Ebstein situates Isma'ili ta’wil with other es- 
otericist literatures that were composed in the same period in North Africa 
and Andalusia—the works ascribed to Ibn Masarra and Ibn al-'Arabl. Ebstein 
argues that despite the fact that these traditions are part of the same intellec¬ 
tual heritage, their affinities have gone unnoticed because Ibn al-'Arabi and 
Ibn Masarra are labeled “mystical” whereas Isma'ili ta’wil is not. Ebstein finds 
that all three lines of esoteric thought drew from common Gnostic, Hermetic, 
and Neoplatonic traditions. 24 On this point Ebstein is undoubtedly right. How¬ 
ever, despite his thorough treatment, he does not uncover direct influence or 
the sharing of identical sources, only affinities between these traditions. The 
widely different social contexts in which these sources were produced raises 
the question as to what the presence of such affinities tells us. 

Bar-Asher’s recent article on Fatimid ta’wil is the most important work on 
the topic since Poonawala. Besides summarizing the sources composed by the 
Fatimid missionary-authors, Bar-Asher sets an intellectual context for this ma¬ 
terial in its broader Shi'ite milieu. He writes that Isma'ili ta’wil is similar in its 
basic approach to that of pre-Buyyid Imamism—it is selective, allegorical, and 
typological, with Isma'ili missionaries valorizing their own Imams as heroes, 
and, like the Imamis, attacking the illegitimate sources of knowledge such as 
the companions of the Prophet Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. 25 

While there are clearly similarities between Imami tafsir and Fatimid- 
Isma'ili ta’wil, these literatures were produced in different sociopolitical con¬ 
texts. Imami exegetes were ‘ulama’ (scholars) whose aim was to preserve 
knowledge and authorize the doctrines of their school. In contrast the early 
Isma'ili authors were missionaries who composed ta’wil as part of a covert 
da'wa on behalf of a hidden Imam who would soon reappear to usher in the 
End of Days. They were activists, and their ta’wil was a tool meant to sow revo¬ 
lution. 26 The ethos of these early missionaries was closer to the militant, chili- 
astic Shi'ite sects described above than it was to Imami scholastics. Even after 
the announcement of the End of Days and the arrival of the Fatimid Imam, 
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the Isma'llI missionaries produced material meant to maintain a revolutionary, 
sectarian consciousness among the true believers. 

Isma'lllsm’s and Imam! Shl'ism’s different social contexts left their mark on 
the sources each produced. While the tafsir produced by Imami scholars fo¬ 
cused on the Qur’an, Isma'llls prioritized the results of interpretation, and the 
Imam who discloses it. The Imam is at times referred to as the “speaking scrip¬ 
ture” (as opposed to the “silent scripture,” the Qur’an). In the words of al-Qadi 
al-Nu'man, “What is in the Torah and the Gospels is similar to what is in the 
Qur’an: there are amthal, signs, and symbols, and the exterior requires ta’wil, 
which is the stored-away knowledge (‘ilm makhzun).” 27 As the haqa’iq (nou- 
mena) behind all scriptures, rituals, and realia, ta’wil is not merely commen¬ 
tary, but divinely aided revelation ( kashf ). 

In consequence, while the Qur’an is an important object of interpretation, 
it is by no means the only one. In Isma'llism the ta’wil of the divinely guided 
interpreter-imam has parity with, or perhaps even priority to, its objects of 
interpretation, just as, in al-Sijistani’s metaphor, the role of the craftsman in 
fashioning a finely made chest is of equal importance to the wood from which 
it is crafted. 

Fatimid Isma'llI ta’wil is also distinguished from Imamism in that while the 
latter valorizes the Imams and family of the Prophet, in Isma'ilism the “da'wa” 
itself is a topos. Not just the Imams, but also all the stations of the da ( wat al- 
haqq, the mission of God on earth, are extolled. The da'wa’s stations of hier¬ 
archy on earth, the believers learn, is the purest form of the patterns of the 
universe: the angels, celestial spheres, plants and animals, and mineral world 
reflect this divinely ordered scheme. Thus when believers join the mission and 
ascend through its ranks, they not only learn to recognize these truths; they 
themselves become part of its purest expression. Ta’wil allows them to see that 
they too, in al-Sijistani’s words, “have been put in their proper place.” 

Previous studies of Isma'lli exegesis have focused on ta’wil of the Qur’an; 
however, the missionaries interpreted a wide range of objects. Ibn al-Haytham 
marveled at the Berber missionary Aflah b. Harun’s capacity to improvise by 
drawing on objects of ta’wil to suit his audience. “I listened to the way he prose¬ 
lytized the women, using references in his discourse that their understanding 
could comprehend, and which made an impression on them. When he spoke 
to women, he would generally draw his example from a jewel or a ring, from 
earrings and diadems, from necklaces, foot bracelets, or arm bracelets, from 
clothing and kerchiefs, from spinning and weaving, from coiffure, wardrobe, 
and other things with which women adorn themselves. He would speak to the 
craftsman of his art, to the tailor of such things as needle and thread, eyelet 
and shears, to the shepherd of his staff and cloak, of his flock and his pouch.” 28 

Aflah’s virtuosity notwithstanding, there were a great number of favorite 
objects of interpretation. Themes such as the numbers two (the twin supernal 
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“roots”) and seven (for the speaker-prophets), water (for ta’wll), birth (for con¬ 
version to the da ( wa), and birds (for missionaries) recur frequently. Such sym¬ 
bolic forms became intrinsic to their signification within the world of da'wa 
knowledge, signifiers that point to the haqa’iq. 

I think it useful, then, to refer to ta’wil less as a literature, than as a rhe¬ 
torical status for “the truths” taught by missionaries in the field. According to 
the missionaries, through ta’wil, the believers join a higher, spiritual world to 
which those in the mission alone had access. Henry Corbin has described early 
Shiism’s cosmology and history as based in part on hierohistory, the sense 
that through the Imam, God works through the events of history. 29 In a similar 
vein, Isma'ili ta’wll could be termed “hiero-interpretation,” a hermeneutic that 
provides the sense that God can be felt in the workings of the present. In other 
words, ta’wll is a tool to instill a particular way of interpreting the world, a 
cognitive retraining that binds the community of believers to God’s mission. 
This training is referred to in the sources as tarbiya (rearing). 

If we refer to ta’wll for the practice of interpretation of missionaries in 
the field, we need a separate term for the written sources. I refer to doctrinal 
sources that record a substantial amount of ta’wil and that were produced in 
the context of the Isma'ili mission as “da'wa literature.” Da'wa literature thus 
consists of sources composed by Isma'ili missionaries for other missionaries to 
instruct the believers in the teachings of God’s and His Imam’s da'wa. 

The Sources 

We have limited knowledge of the biographies of Isma'ili authors and the con¬ 
text of the composition of da'wa literature they composed. This is for several 
reasons. First, according to Isma'ili sources, da'wa works were disclosed only 
to inspired ( mu’ayyad) members of the family of the Prophet—‘Ali and his off¬ 
spring, including, in the Fatimid period, the Fatimid Imams. Thus when a ta’wil 
source is ascribed by the tradition to a missionary such as Ja'far ibn Mansur 
al-Yaman, it is implied that while Ja'far may have compiled this work, it ulti¬ 
mately derived from the current Imam of the period under whom he served. 
Second, missionaries were trained to work in environs where it was necessary 
to hide their identities. It is then unsurprising that they did not discuss the 
circumstances surrounding a source’s composition. It also explains the reason 
that ancillary genres such as the biographical dictionary were not developed 
in IsmaTlism. It is then not surprising that until relatively recently, few man¬ 
uscripts of ta’wil were available to outsiders. From the absence of collation 
and readership statements in da'wa literature manuscripts copied by Isma'ili 
scribes in Gujarat, it is likely that even for those within the Isma'ili community, 
access to these sources was limited. 

In light of these factors, the composition and authorial attribution of works 
of da'wa literature often cannot be determined with certainty. I have discussed 
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this issue at some length elsewhere. 30 Here I will briefly provide examples of 
several tools that have been used to establish a terminus post and ante quem for 
Isma'lll sources. 

Wilferd Madelung provides one such device. He argues convincingly that if 
the Imam Muhammad ibn Isma'll is mentioned in a source that was composed 
during the Fatimid period, we can be certain that it was composed during or 
after the reign of al-Mu ( izz li-din Allah (d. 975). 31 This is because it was al- 
Mu'izz who updated Fatimid doctrine by reestablishing Muhammad ibn Isma'll 
in the role of final redeemer in Fatimid doctrine. Similarly, if a source possesses 
reference to a metaphysical scheme with ten intellects, it is certain that it dates 
after the period of the celebrated missionary Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani, who 
introduced this scheme into Fatimid-Isma'llism at the end of the fourth/tenth 
century. It is worth emphasizing that the obverse point cannot be maintained— 
a source with metaphysics that does not contain the ten intellects may have 
been composed after al-Kirmani. 

Another useful tool to establish the date of sources or fragments within 
sources are what we might call otiose elements—formulations of themes that 
are antithetical to Isma'llism’s “mature” doctrine of the Fatimid period, and thus 
unlikely to be fabricated. For example Abbas Hamdani verifies the authenticity 
of an epistle ascribed to the first Fatimid Imam ( Abd Allah by noting that his 
genealogical pedigree presented in the source was soon dropped in subsequent 
generations; Hamdani concludes that the source likely dates to the period of 
l Abd Allah’s rule when this genealogical claim was operative. 32 Another ex¬ 
ample of an otiose theme is the formulation of a primordial creation myth in 
which a feminine demiurge is guilty of hubris, an act that brings about the cre¬ 
ation of the universe. The myth was attributed to the Fatimid missionary Abu 
'Isa al-Murshid but, as Stern noted, was clearly based on an earlier pre-Fatimid 
doctrine that was updated in Fatimid times. 33 

The above examples pertain to establishing the date and authenticity of a 
source. A related question is how closely the text in the nineteenth-century 
manuscripts in which a particular work was preserved corresponds to the orig¬ 
inal source composed a millennium earlier. Halm has shown that the Kitab 
al-fatarat wal-qiranat was updated over successive generations of missionar¬ 
ies. And, in his analysis of al-Risala al-mudhhiba, Daniel De Smet shows the 
significant variation between manuscripts and between the manuscripts and 
the published edition. Paul Walker has noted that the published editions of 
Isma'lll sources, often based on only one or two manuscripts, must be treated 
as if they were manuscripts themselves, rather than critical editions. 34 

These examples show that scholars who interpret da'wa literature must 
proceed source by source, and, in some cases, subsection by subsection within a 
source, to establish the date and provenance of a text. Inevitably such analyses 
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will likely find that many of our sources of “early ta’wil” were significantly 
reworked by later hands. 

These difficulties need not prevent analysis of ta’wil, but they do limit the 
nature of the conclusions we can draw. Obviously the uncertainly of the date 
of the sources in the form that comes down to us precludes an interpretive 
approach that depends on a particular historical moment for its interpretation. 
As a framework for analysis, we are on safer ground considering a source’s 
themes and form that transcend any particular historical moment. Many themes 
reflected in ta’wil—a missionary overstepping his role in the hierarchy; suc¬ 
cession from one Imam to the next; failure to recognize the proper Imam— 
transcend any particular moment in the history of the Isma ( ili mission. It is 
worthwhile to recall that while each ta’wil and subsequent “update” was com¬ 
posed to address the concerns of particular moment, this was a literature read 
by future generations of missionaries. Since its impact transcended its original 
composition, so too can our analysis consider themes and strategies that tran¬ 
scend any single historical moment. 

With the above proviso of the uncertain state of the sources in place, we 
turn to the pre-Fatimid and Fatimid da'wa sources consulted in the chapters 
that follow. To be clear: This is by no means a list of all Isma’lll sources from 
this period; my criteria for selection was largely based on the sources’ availabil¬ 
ity to me during my years of research, and the similarity of their style. All these 
sources are free of the extensive philosophical speculation that al-Kirmanl 
introduced into Fatimid ta’wil. 

The periodization below is based largely on prior scholarship. 35 After pro¬ 
viding a brief description of the work, I list the extant manuscripts and their 
date and provenance listed in the manuscript catalogues of the Institute of 
Ismaili Studies. Ismail Poonawala’s biobibliography surveys and describes all 
known Isma ( lli literature, published or in manuscript, and includes surveys of 
private Indian libraries inaccessible to those outside the Bohra community. 36 

Pre-Fatimid Works (c. 870-909) 

Kitab al-kashf(The Book of Revelation), Anonymous 

This is a collection of six brief treatises. The third and fifth treatises form a 
unit and are likely from the pre-Fatimid period—the expectation of the Mahdi 
is central, that he will complete all laws and will seal all prior eras. The source 
includes cryptographic writing and obscure references to “the greater ( ayn,” 
“Greater Maryam,” and “Greater Fatima” that are not found in other sources. 
The rest of the treatises are likely from the early Fatimid period. The compila¬ 
tion was probably completed during the reign of al-Qa’im. 37 

The work was edited by R. Strothman from two manuscripts, the first in 
Berlin and the second in the Fyzee collection. 38 A second edition was made by 
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Mustafa Ghalib. 39 Poonawala lists five additional manuscripts in private collec¬ 
tions in India. 40 

Kitab risalat ta’wil al-huruf al-mu ( jama (The Ta’wil of the Alphabet) 

This is a ta’wil of the letters of the alphabet. This work combines elements 
of early Isma'ilism such as the heptads of cycles of letters and a focus on the 
Mahdi, with topoi typical of the Nusayris such as reference to the ism and ma ( na 
and reference to Ja ( far al-Sadiq’s near contemporary Muhammad ibn Sinan, a 
figure known for ghuluww and adduced in Nusayri sources. Two manuscripts 
of this work are extant, a manuscript copied by the Syrian Nizari community 
that was edited by Guyard, 41 and a second manuscript, IIS Ms. 1283, an undated 
work that was transmitted by the Bohra community that is in the Institute of 
Ismaili Studies. 42 This title should not be confused with a different work under 
the same title, but ascribed, most likely correctly, to Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman. 

Kitab al-'alim wal-ghulam (The Book of the Scholar and the Pupil), Abu 
al-Qasim al-Hasan b. Faraj b. Hawshab b. Zadan al-Kufi (hereafter Mansur 
al-Yaman) (?) 

The work is notable for its unusual literary form, a dramatic dialogue in which 
an Isma'ili missionary, the learned one, successfully convinces “the youth” to 
join the da'wa. There are parallels between speaker-prophets and wasis during 
humanity’s seven historical periods and between the luminary spheres and the 
earthly mission, ta’wils of Quranic passages, and creedal statements. What 
makes this work unusual is that the ta’wil found in other sources is here situ¬ 
ated in the context of an emotive narrative. Pace Morris, it is unlikely Ja'far 
b. Mansur al-Yaman composed the work; it is more likely that Ja'far’s father 
composed the work. 43 

The book has recently been edited and translated by James Morris, who 
describes the manuscripts of the work that are extant. 44 

Kitab al-rushd wal-hidaya (The Book of Guidance and Direction), Ibn Haw¬ 
shab Mansur al-Yaman (?) 

This is a ta’wil of Qur’anic verses. The focus is on the coming of the Mahdi, who 
will be the culmination of the seventh era of speaker-prophets; he alone is said 
to combine the role of prophet and wasi. The work was edited by Muhammad 
Kamil Husayn. 45 

Fatimid Works (909-c. 990) 

Kitab al-fara’id wa-hudud al-din (The Book of Prescriptions and Proscrip¬ 
tions of Religion/Book of Obligations and the Hierarchy of Religion), 46 Abu 
al-Qasim Ja'far b. al-Hasan b. Faraj b. Hawshab (hereafter Ja'far b. Mansur al- 
Yaman) 
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This is a ta’wil of Surat Yusuf, Surat al-kahf, Surat al-nur, and other sections of 
the Qur’an. Also embedded in the work is an epistle by ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi 
that contains a genealogy of the Fatimid Imams which claims that Muhammad 
b. Isma'il was a cover name for the Imams during a period of screening when 
their identities could not yet be disclosed. As this doctrine was initiated by 
( Abd Allah al-Mahdi but would soon be replaced, it is likely that it was com¬ 
posed under the first Fatimid caliph. 

The source has not been edited but is preserved in a number of manuscripts. 
IIS Ms. 1106 was copied in Hyderabad in 1331/1913; 47 IIS Ms. 1236 was copied in 
Hyderabad in 1358/1939; 48 IIS Ms. 1194 was copied during the mid-nineteenth 
century; 49 IIS Ms. 928 was copied in the nineteenth century; and IIS Ms. 520 (no 
date) is likely mid-nineteenth to twentieth century. 50 Poonawala lists eleven 
manuscripts in India. 51 

al-Shawahid wal-hayan fi ithbat maqdm amir al-mu’minin wal-a’imma 
(Textual Evidence and Clarification Regarding the Proof of the Status of the 
Prince of the Believers and Imams), Ja l far b. Mansur al-Yaman 
The focus of the ta’wil is the speaker-prophets and Imams. The Bohra ascrip¬ 
tion of the source to Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman is plausible based on its content 
and terminology. The dating of the source to the period of the Mahdi ( Abd 
Allah comes from the identity of the redeemer as al-Qa’im al-Mahdi who has 
yet to arrive, but is expected as the culmination of a series of heptads of Imams 
following ( Ali. 52 

The source has not been edited but is extant in a number of manuscripts 
at the Institute of Ismaili Studies. IIS Ms. 1135 was copied in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and IIS Ms. 734 was copied in 1384/1965. 53 Poonawala lists 
six manuscripts in private collections in India. 54 

Kitab ta’wil al-zakat (The Book of the Allegorical Sense of Alms), Ja'far b. 
Mansur al-Yaman. 

This work, a ta’wil of verses and Islamic rituals such as prayer and alms, was 
likely composed during the period of al-Mu'izz. In this source the End of Days 
occurs in cycles, and in its final stage, the dead will be resurrected, the law 
abolished, and “works” no longer necessary. The Mahdi, who is clearly yet to 
come, exceeds the status of the speaker-prophets. 

It has been edited by Husam Khaddur. He does not describe the manu¬ 
scripts) on which he depended. 55 There are three manuscripts at the Institute 
of Ismaili Studies, Ms. 1141ARIZA, which was copied in 1875, Ms. 1028, which 
was copied in 1291/1874, 56 and Ms. 216 which was copied in 1384/1965. 57 

Ta’wil surat al-nisa’ (The Allegorical Sense of the Chapter “Women” [in the 
Qur’an]), Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman 
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This is a ta’wil of the fourth chapter of the Qur’an. Although the source has not 
yet been authenticated, its style and themes are consistent with other works 
by Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman, and thus the Bohra copyists’ ascription to Ja'far 
ibn Mansur al-Yaman is likely correct. The work is extant in a unicum, IIS Ms. 
1103, a late thirteenth/nineteenth-century manuscript. 58 

Kitab al-rida ( fi al-batin (The Book of Suckling in the Interior [Sense]), Ja'far 
ibn Mansur al-Yaman 

This is a ta’wil of prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, other rites, and Laylat al-qadar 
(Qur’an 22:47). Its style and themes are consistent with other works by Ja'far 
ibn Mansur al-Yaman. 

Manuscripts include IIS Ms. 1172, which was copied in 1889, IIS Ms. 1143 (no 
date), which was likely copied in the eighteenth century, 59 and IIS Ms. 167 (no 
date), which was likely copied in thirteenth/nineteenth century. 60 Poonawala 
lists nine copies in manuscripts in India and one in Berlin. 61 

Sara’ir al-nutaqa’; Asrar al-nutaqa ’ (The Secrets of the Speaker-Prophets), 
Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman; Pseudo-Ja'far. 

These two related works are a ta’wil of stories of ancient prophets. The first 
section of the two titles are nearly identical. The Asrar adds a heresiography 
of the erring sects after Ja'far al-Sadiq and, in one manuscript, claims that 120 
years have elapsed since the death of Hasan al-'Askari (d. 260/873). Based 
on this manuscript, Ivanow suggests that this piece must have been written 
around 380/990. 62 The claim that the Asrar represents a reworking of the early 
Sara’ir during the fifth Fatimid caliph al-'Aziz is the most plausible current 
hypothesis. 63 

The Asrar al-nutaqa’ was published under the title Sara’ir wa-Asrar al- 
nutaqa’ by Mustafa Ghalib. 64 It should be treated as a manuscript rather than a 
true critical edition based on multiple manuscripts. 

Manuscripts of the Sara’ir al-nutaqa’ include IIS Ms. 1150, which was copied 
in 1853; 65 IIS Ms. 178, copied in 1316/1898; IIS Ms. 17, no date; and IIS Ms. 737, 
copied in 1384/1965. 66 Manuscripts of the Asrar al-nutaqa’ include IIS Ms. 1126, 
which is dated 1883; 67 IIS Ms. 239, copied in 1336/1918; 68 IIS Ms. 738, copied in 
1384/1964 and signed in Gujarati; 69 and IIS Ms. 16 (no date) mid-fourteenth/ 
twentieth century. 70 Poonawala mentions that he has seen manuscripts of the 
Sara’ir and Asrar transcribed in 742/1241-42 in Yemen that were in the posses¬ 
sion of A. A. Fyzee and lists six additional manuscripts of the Sard’ir, along five 
copies of the AsrarJ 1 

Risalat ta’wil huruf al-mu jam (Ta’wil of the Alphabet) Ja'far b. Mansur al- 
Yaman (?) 

This is a ta’wil of the Arabic alphabet. The author focuses on the shape of let¬ 
ters and the number of letters in the spelling of each letter to generate dyads 
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and triads that become the basis of more elaborate ta’wil. The terminology em¬ 
ployed is consistent with other works of Ja'far. 

There are two manuscripts of the work, both from Bohra collections, IIS Ms. 
1209 (no date), 72 and IIS Ms. 716, which is dated 1861. 73 The work should not be 
confused with a different composition ascribed an identical title and preserved 
in IIS Ms. 1283 (see above). 

Kitab al-fatarat wa-l-qirdndt (The Book of Interims and Conjunctions), 
Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman (?) 

This work is a genethlialogy to show the reign of the Fatimid Imams occurred 
in accord with the conjunction of the heavenly spheres. Heinz Halm has shown 
that the work contains several strata from different periods, perhaps from the 
period of al-Mansur (d. 341/953) to al-Hakim bi Amr Allah (d. 411/1021). 74 The 
author of the last strata is unknown, and the ascription to Ja'far ibn Mansur 
al-Yaman of the sections composed earlier is uncertain. 

Three manuscripts at the Institute of Ismaili Studies and one in Tubingen 
were the basis for my critical edition of the prologue to the text. 75 Ms. IIS 726 
was copied in 1355/1936; Ms. 1254 is undated; Ms. 1134 was copied in 1358/1939; 
HS Tubingen Ms. VI 297 is undated. 

Kitab asas al-ta’wil, Abu Hanifa al-Nu'man b. Mansur b. Ahmad b. Hayyun 
al-Tamimi (hereafter al-Qadi al-Nu'man) 

The source presents the hiero-history and ta'wil of the natiqs (speaker-prophets). 
As Madelung points out, it is clear that the End of Days has not yet arrived, 
and the work seems at times devoted to dampening chiliasm. It was likely com¬ 
posed during the reign of al-Mu‘izz. 76 

The Asas al-ta’wil was published by 'Arif Tamir based on two manuscripts; 
the first was copied in Syria in 1183/1769 and the second copied in Uganda 
in 1033/1623. 77 The Institute of Ismaili Studies has three copies, Ms. 1148 was 
copied in 1262/1846; Ms. 110 was copied in the second half of the ninteenth 
century, 78 and Ms. 1441, a Persian translation of the work, is dated 1307/1890. 79 
Poonawala lists eighteen copies of the work in various private collections. 80 

al-Risala al-mudhhiba, pseudo-al-Qadi al-Nu'man (?); pseudo-Ibn Killis (?) 
This work, whose author and date is uncertain, is a pastiche of metaphysi¬ 
cal discussions that provides a da'wa interpretation of astral governance of 
this world. The celestial spheres are merely likenesses of the angelic supernal 
heptad and duo-decade that actually govern this world. The work has been 
ascribed to Ibn Killis and al-Qadi al-Nu'man. For a review of the problems with 
the source, see Daniel De Smet’s recent article. 81 The work is preserved in the 
Muhammad-Shah, Nizari community in Syria. The four manuscripts that are 
attested yield very different texts. The edition by ‘Arif Tamir, attributed, most 
likely falsely, to al-Qadi al-Nu'man, must be used with caution. 82 
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Isma'ili Manuscripts and Their Transmission 

With the exception of several manuscripts copied in Iran, Syria, and Yemen, 
most works of da'wa literature in manuscript that are extant were produced 
by the Tayyibi-Musta'll Isma'llls in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in 
western India. In other words the earliest manuscripts to which we have access 
were copied some eleven centuries from their time and place of composition. 

A number of factors explain the disappearance of Isma'ili sources from 
Egypt and North Africa, as well as the relative lack of manuscripts generally. 
Outside of Isma'ilism, when a well-known medieval Muslim scholar composed 
a new work, he did so as part of a scholarly network of cohorts and students. 
His work would be audited and disseminated in a wide network of scholars. 
Conversely, in Isma'ilism, da'wa literature was closed to outsiders and re¬ 
stricted to those inhabiting the upper ranks among the da'wa hierarchy. Some¬ 
times this was in order to protect the community from the sources falling into 
the hands of their enemies. In other contexts the concealing of sources served 
other communal purposes. At other times sequestering key sources may have 
served as a means of social control by the community leaders over its mem¬ 
bers. The absence of Isma'ili works from Egypt and North Africa is also due 
to the fact that the Isma'ili da'wa never attempted to aggressively proselytize 
near the caliphal center, and thus Isma'ilism never represented a substantial 
segment of the population. 83 

After conquering Egypt from the Fatimids, the Ayyubids destroyed a great 
many Isma'ili manuscripts. The historian al-Maqrizi describes the destruction 
of Isma'ili works held in the library attached to the Dar al-‘ulum (House of 
Knowledge) attached to the caliphal palace in Cairo. 84 Since the da'wa held the 
manuscripts in the palace library, many sources, Isma'ili and non-Isma'ili, were 
likely erased by this violent intervention. 

Approximately seventy works from the pre-Fatimid and Fatimid periods did 
survive, and in his recent article, Ismail Poonawala outlines the trajectory of 
their transmission. He focuses on the importance of the mission in Yemen, one 
of the earliest strongholds of the Isma'ili da'wa, in preserving these sources. As 
a result of instability in Cairo, under the Sulayhids, a tributary of the Fatimids 
who ruled the Yemeni highlands from 439/1037 until 532/1138, Yemen became 
a crucial site for the preservation of Isma'ili sources. In 454/1062, during the 
reign of the Fatimid caliph-imam al-Mustansir (r. 427/1036-487/1094), the mis¬ 
sionary Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi sent a deputation headed by the chief 
judge Lamak ibn Malik al-Hamdani to Cairo. Recognizing the instability in 
Cairo, the chief missionary, al-Mu’ayyad fi al-din al-Shirazi (d. 470/1078), sent 
many Isma'ili sources to Yemen with Lamak when he returned. They thus sur¬ 
vived their later destruction when the Fatimids in Egypt were overrun by the 
Ayyubids. 85 
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The transmission of many of these sources from Yemen to India was facili¬ 
tated by connections between Yemen and western India after the sixth/twelfth 
century. When the Imam ‘Amir was assassinated by a Nizari missionary in 
524/1130, the regent for his infant son, al-Tayyib, claimed to be the leader of the 
movement under the name al-Hafiz li-Din Allah. The Sulayhid Queen Sayyida 
‘Arwa bt. Ahmad upheld the Imamate of al-Tayyib and proclaimed the mis¬ 
sionary Dhu'ayb b. Musa al-Wadi‘i as a “da‘i mutlaq,” a missionary with un¬ 
limited authority to manage the state in the absence of the Imam, who was in 
occultation. The chain of da‘l mutlaqs continued in Yemen until 946/1539, when 
it passed to Yusuf b. Sulayman of India. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the center of the “Tayyibi” sect shifted from Yemen to India. 86 

Poonawala’s article complements Abbas Hamdani’s and Francois de Blois’s 
account of the transmission of the Hamdani family library from Yemen to In¬ 
dia. A large number of Ismallll sources that had been transferred from Cairo 
to Yemen by Lamak ibn Malik in the eleventh century were preserved by the 
Musta'll-Tayyibi Isma'ilis, among them, the Hamdani family. A group of the 
Hamdanis crossed over to the mountainous Harraz region of Yemen with their 
sources (they became known as “Ya‘burls”—those who crossed over). After the 
Tayyibis shifted the seat of the da‘i mutlaq, the leader of the community, from 
Yemen to India, many manuscript were relocated to western India. Thus the 
aforementioned thirty-ninth da‘l mutlaq Ibrahim Wajih al-Din (d. 1754) invited 
‘All ibn Sa‘id ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘All al-Ya‘buri al-Hamdanl to come to India and 
to bring with him his collection. According to Abbas Hamdani, “Copying of old 
Yemeni manuscripts proliferated in the study circles ( halqas ) of his grandson 
Fayd Allah (d. 1876) and his great-grandson (Muhammad ‘All (d. 1898) who 
built a large library.” 87 Abbas Hamdani, a reformist Isma'llI scholar who was a 
professor at the University of Wisconsin in the United States, donated most of 
his family’s collection to the Institute of Ismaili Studies in 2002. 

The Institute of Ismaili Studies (US), which makes such manuscripts avail¬ 
able to non-Isma'lll scholars, has played a crucial institutional role in making 
sources such as the Hamdani collection, available. The IIS reflects Isma‘ilism’s 
turn toward liberalization and modernity nearly a century in the making. The 
turn began with the forty-eighth Imam of the Nizaris, Sir Sultan Mohammed 
Shah Aga Khan III (1877-1957), who allowed the Russian bibliographer and 
scholar Wladmir Ivanow (d. 1970) to study his manuscripts. Ivanow was a book 
collector and librarian, and he purchased Isma‘ili manuscripts in Iran and India 
during the 1950s. This policy of intellectual liberalization was extended further 
by Karim Aga Khan IV, who has led the movement since his ascension in 1957 
until the present. The Ismaili Society of Bombay and the Ismaili Association 
for Pakistan, Karachi, were opened, and Ivanow donated his collection to these 
centers. The manuscript collections of these centers were greatly enhanced by 
the work of Chhotu Lakhani, a member of the Khoja Isma‘ili community who 
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forged close ties with different Isma'ili communities in India, and was able to 
acquire a great many important Bohra manuscripts for the Ismaili Society of 
Bombay. Mention should also be made of the scholar Asaf Ali Fyzee, a promi¬ 
nent member of the Sulaymam-Tayyibi community and a Cambridge-trained 
scholar and attorney, who, in addition to being a prominent advocate in the 
High Court in Bombay, served as the secretary of the Ismaili Society of Bom¬ 
bay. He donated his family’s extensive manuscript collection to the University 
of Bombay. 88 

In 1977 the Aga Khan founded the Institute of Ismaili Studies, an academic 
institute dedicated to the academic study of Isma'ilism, Shl'ism, and Islam. In 
1979 the manuscript collections were transferred from India to the Institute 
in London, and from the 1980s until the present, manuscripts from the Bohra, 
‘AlawlTsma'ili, and Sulaymani Isma'ili communities have been acquired, ei¬ 
ther through donation or purchase. These collections grew substantially when 
several extremely learned members of prominent Bohra-Isma'lll families in 
India who possessed manuscript collections donated them. These donors in¬ 
clude ‘Abid 'All, the descendant of the important scholar Zahid 'All (d. 1958), 
and Husayn Hamdani (d. 1962) and his son 'Abbas Hamdani. 89 These figures 
were themselves scholars (Zahid ‘Ali had a doctorate from Oxford, and Hu¬ 
sayn Hamdani from the School of Oriental and African Studies in London; 
and Ismail Poonawala and Abbas Hamdani were, until they recently retired, 
professors at the University of California, Los Angeles, and the University of 
Wisconsin, respectively.) In effect the Institute of Ismaili Studies now serves as 
a center for Isma'ilis from different communities who believe that the sources 
of their tradition should be open to investigation. A number of catalogues have 
been produced, and digital images of the manuscripts are provided to research¬ 
ers upon request. 

Conclusion 

Written compositions of Isma'ili ta’wil, da'wa literature, were likely composed 
by missionaries, for missionaries. The extant copies of these sources survive 
mainly in manuscripts that were copied in the nineteenth and early twenti¬ 
eth centuries in India. Recent lower-text critical studies of these manuscripts 
demonstrate that some sources have been updated over the generations. Ta ; wil 
itself, the disclosure of the hidden sense behind the object of interpretation, 
was primarily taught orally. 
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Isma'ili missionaries used ta’wil to call potential acolytes from the darkness 
of the exterior sense of scripture and religion to the light of the mission of 
God and His rightly guided Imam, and to further teach those who joined the 
mission God’s secret knowledge (‘ilm). 1 Ta’wil led the acolyte to read scripture 
and tradition in a radically different way, one that pointed to the importance of 
allying oneself to the mission of God’s rightly guided Imam. 

My aim is to analyze da ( wa literature to map the habits of mind that make 
particular interpretations possible, an approach that borrows from theories of 
cognition and ethnographies of contemporary communities of believers. In 
other words, rather than analyzing literary sources as such, I view them as ex¬ 
emplars of symbols, patterns, and logics—the consciousness—that made their 
composition possible. I call the new mode of cognition that the Isma'ili mis¬ 
sionaries perpetuate and impart, “da ( wa knowledge.” 

My assertion that the Isma'lll missionaries created a new cognitive world, 
is, I concede, a rather grand claim. I think, however, that the grand claims 
within da'wa literature invite such a model. The literature describes an aco¬ 
lyte’s conversion to the da'wa as “birth,” and his gradual acquisition of da'wa 
knowledge as “rearing.” It was the dissemination of this special, saving knowl¬ 
edge that was meant to facilitate this radical transformation. In other words 
the literature itself signals that it intended to have a dramatic impact on its au¬ 
dience. In addition the unconventional style and form of taVil, particularly the 
repetition of patterns and symbols, invite a cognitive reading. Several Isma'ili 
conversion narratives exemplify the response ta’wil was meant to inspire. 

Recognition 

Several conversion narratives in Isma'ili sources clarify the impact of secret 
knowledge to prospective acolytes. 2 In particular the accounts in the Kitab 
al-‘alim wal-ghulam (The Book of the Master and the Disciple), a literary de¬ 
piction of the conversion and training of a young adept, and the Slrat ibn Haw- 
shab (The Biography of Ibn Hawshab), a first-person conversion account by 
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the famous missionary Ibn Hawshab (Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman’s father), 
are particularly rich. 3 These are idealized accounts, stories that exemplify how 
conversion to the mission ought to unfold, rather than the naive reports of 
converts. But as such accounts were composed not long after the conversions 
in question, they likely reflect the experience of many early converts. 

Sirat Ibn Hawshab (The Life of Ibn Hawshab), a biography of Ja'far ibn 
Mansur al-Yaman’s father, Ibn Hawshab, is preserved in several Fatimid his¬ 
tories. 4 The account is narrated in the first person, an autobiography of the 
author recounting his conversion at some later period. Ibn Hawshab describes 
himself walking alone on the river during prayer time in a state of distress, 
mulling over the spiritual crisis that had befallen his community. He stops to 
pray, reciting a Qur’anic chapter that recounts the “Companions of the Cave” 
(known in ancient literature as “the tale of the seven sleepers”), a story of a 
group of true believers who seek refuge in a cave for protection until God 
awakens them three hundred years later. While Ibn Hawshab is reciting, an old 
scholar and his attendant appear. 

I sat reflecting upon my situation. Then I began reciting the Qur’an, 
starting with the chapter The Cave. While I was reciting it, suddenly an 
old man, accompanied by another man, approached me. By God, never 
before had my eyes gazed upon anyone who filled my heart with greater 
reverence than that old man! He sat down and another man sat in front 
of him, both some distance from me. Out of respect for him, I interrupted 
the recitation, but continued to gaze at him. Suddenly, the young man ap¬ 
proached, walking boldly. He came near me.... I asked, “Who are you?” 

He replied, “A descendant of al-Husayn.” 

I wept and said, “By my father, al-Husayn, may God’s blessings be 
upon him, the one stained with blood, to whom this water was denied.” 

I saw then that the old man looked at me.... I noticed the tears flowing 
on his beard.... He asked me, “Who are you who speaks of al-Husayn thus?” 

I replied, “A Shfite.” 

He asked, “What is your name?” 

I replied, “al-Hasan ibn Farah ibn Hawshab.” 

He said, “I know your father adhered to the Twelver school.” 

I said, “Indeed.” 

He asked, “Do you follow the same path?” 

I hesitated. 5 

The story begins with Ibn Hawshab in distress, alienated from his commu¬ 
nity. In 860, approximately a decade before this scene, Ibn Hawshab’s Imam! 
madhhab (school) was dealt a traumatic blow when the Imam al-Hasan al- 
Askarl died without having sired a son to succeed him. This contradicted a 
central pillar of Imamism. Since the Imam is the “proof of God” (hujjat Allah) 
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on earth without whom the world ceases to exist, it should be impossible for 
an Imam to die without leaving a son to succeed him. Imam! doctrine would 
come to hold that al-Hasan did have a son, a certain Muhammad. This Muham¬ 
mad entered into “occultation” (ghayba) and would return at the End of Days 
in the distant future (thus the Twelver Shfites’ doctrine until today). But this 
doctrine took time to be accepted. Ibn Hawshab’s autobiography reflects a pe¬ 
riod during which anxieties among this community concerning this situation 
persisted. 

When the elder mentions al-Husayn, Ibn Hawshab’s anxiety is transformed 
to grief—both he and the elder weep at mention of the martyr al-Husayn, the 
Prophet’s grandson who was killed attempting rebellion against the tyrannical 
Umayyad caliph Yazid. Al-Husayn is the symbol of the family of the Prophet’s 
unjust deprivation of their rightful position as rulers of the Islamic community. 
Their shared pathos over the tragedy of al-Husayn’s martyrdom leads the two 
figures to disclose their Shfite identity to one another. Their mutual sharing of 
their allegiance with the family of the Prophet forged a complicity, a powerful 
bond between the missionary and potential convert. This is undoubtedly why 
missionaries were sent to regions inhabited by Shfites. 6 

When asked about his affiliation, Ibn Hawshab is reticent to speak. 

“Speak, for I am one of your brothers!” 

I said, “I used to be a follower of that [Twelver] path until it was 
proved invalid. I am out here in this place because of my distress regard¬ 
ing this issue ...” 

He said, “I see that you are alert, for I listened to you while you were 
reciting. Why did you cease the recitation?” 

I replied, “I swear, may God support you, only reverence for you 
silenced me.” 

He said, “Recite, just as you had been reciting.” 

So I continued from where I had stopped until I reached: “then they 
proceeded until, when they met a young man, he slew him” [Qur’an 18:74]. 
He then signaled to me with his hand to be quiet. He asked, “Are you a 
believer in God’s Justice and Unity?” 

I replied, “Yes, that is my creed.” 

He asked, “What justice is there in slaying an innocent one who had 
slain none, except what [God] said: ‘and We feared that he would grieve 
them by obstinate rebellion and unbelief [Qur’an 18:80]’?” 

I remained silent. He said, 

“Speak!” 

I asked, “What shall I say?! By God, it as if I had never read the verse. 

I lack the knowledge thereof, so if you consider explaining the matter to 
me, then do so.” 
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He said, “Before accomplishing that, one must deal with a thin veil.” 

I said, “Would that you remove the veil for me! May I be your ran- 

He said, “That will happen when it is possible, if God, the Exalted, 

wills.” 7 

The Qur’anic verse claims that it was justified for Moses’s anonymous com¬ 
panion to slay an innocent youth on the grounds that once grown, the youth 
would have oppressed his parents with unbelief. The premise behind the verses 
is that the youth’s future was predetermined and that humans do not possess 
free will ( qadar ) over their actions. Such a belief runs contrary to the Mu'tazi- 
hte theological principles held by many Imamls in the period that emphasized 
God’s justice and humans’ free will. Thus 'Asim ibn Abi Sabah al-Jahdarl (d. 
745), a transmitter later adduced by the Mu'tazilite al-Zamaksharl (d. 538/1144) 
in his Qur’anic exegesis, explains that God knew that the youth had already 
begun to pervert his parents and was thus guilty before being slain. 8 

When interrogated by the elder, Ibn Hawshab is unable to explain the 
passage. “It is as though I have never read this verse before!” Through the 
missionary’s questioning, the youth becomes aware of his own ignorance. He 
recognizes the inadequacy of his school’s doctrines and the need for help. 

The Kitab al-‘alim wal-ghulam is a dialogue between a missionary and a 
youth whom he converts. The missionary is instructed to target Shfites, for it is 
they who will sympathize with the Isma'ili movement. The missionary goes to a 
village where a group of men are discussing theological matters in a public set¬ 
ting. He listens to them and, in an opportune moment, makes a speech laden with 
Qur’anic allusions on the gulf that separates the political ideal of God’s rule 
through rightly guided leaders and the Muslims’ current state of affairs living 
under tyrants. The speech leaves its audience in tears. One young man be¬ 
comes the missionary’s student. He eventually is administered the oath of alle¬ 
giance and converts his father, and they proceed to convert the entire village. 9 

The two narratives follow a similar pattern. In each an anonymous mis¬ 
sionary goes to a locale with Shiite leanings. The missionary reaches out to a 
young man in spiritual crisis. The missionary forges an emotional and intel¬ 
lectual connection with the acolyte, hinting that he knows the identity of the 
true Imam and the special knowledge he possesses but does not disclose it. 
Non-Isma'lll historians also portray individual missionaries propagating the 
mission alone. 10 It is likely that these accounts represent literary expressions 
of actual Isma ( ili conversion narratives. 

After attracting the potential convert, the missionary tests his devotion. Ibn 
Hawshab is made to wait for the old man’s attendant for several days before he 
is permitted access to training and, eventually, to take the secret oath of alle¬ 
giance and formally join the mission. Similarly the youth in the Kitab al- c alim 
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wal-ghulam must first undergo preliminary instruction before he is finally ad¬ 
ministered the oath. Throughout the anecdotes, and in ta’wil itself, the believer 
is told that he is on the cusp of having his current state of darkness illuminated 
by access to the secrets. 

Wielded properly, a secret can be an extremely potent device. It forges and 
maintains an intimate and intense psychological bond; it separates those who 
carry the secret from those excluded; and it protects the knowledge concealed 
from skeptics who would diminish its status. 11 In his discussion of the esoteric, 
secret literature produced by the communities at Qumran, Samuel Thomas 
points out that the act of concealment and its corollary, disclosure, function 
as mechanisms through which we navigate our intersubjectivity, the nexus 
between our intimate personal and public social existence. 12 Those participat¬ 
ing in the secret create a new sense of self in which the member consciously 
chooses to participate. The rhetoric of “concealing” and “revealing” becomes a 
strategy to reclaim power from those outside the sect who would criticize or, 
as in our context, destroy the movement. 13 By opening himself to this secret 
knowledge and movement, his understanding of this world, as well as his un¬ 
derstanding of the path to reward in the afterlife, are altered. In early IsmaTlism 
conversion to the movement placed the adept in danger; this undoubtedly 
strengthened the bond and intimacy forged by the secret. 

When the missionary is satisfied that the adept is ready, he is considered 
a mustajib (one who seeks the answer). The missionary accepts the acolyte’s 
request to be administered the c ahd al-awliya s , “the oath of the friends of God” 
and formally joins the mission of God. 

Birth: The Oath of Allegiance 

The ( ahd al-awliya’ is a formal testimony of allegiance to the mission. Upon 
being administered the oath, the acolyte becomes a mu’min or mustajib (be¬ 
liever or acolyte), a member of the mission. 14 The oath meant entering a new 
religio-social world and forsaking all that had been familiar. It must have been 
a terrifying experience for the convert. 

Several steps preceded the oath. First the missionary formally accepted the 
acolyte’s request to be administered the oath by the missionary who had re¬ 
cruited him. He was told that the oath was the same as the one that had been 
administered to the prophets and Imams. The oath was preceded by a three- 
day fast followed by ritual ablutions. 15 The missionary al-Husayn al-Ahwazi 
instructed Hamdan Qarmat to perform ablutions in a canal before administer¬ 
ing to him the ‘ahd. 16 

We do not have a full text of the secret oath in medieval Isma'lll sources. 
Excerpts are preserved in several medieval histories (again on the authority of 
Ibn Rizam). Heinz Halm has shown that these passages are similar to the oath 
sworn by the modern Bohra-Isma'ill communities. 17 
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The oath began with the missionary asking the acolyte to swear absolute 
secrecy. 

“You will keep secret what you are going to hear and everything you 
have already heard, everything you know, and everything you will know, 
everything you have experienced and everything you will experience- 
concerning me and concerning the ones who reside in this city for the 
Lord of truth. Do you agree?” 

“Yes.” 18 

The missionary commands the acolyte to uphold the law of the Prophet 
Muhammad “in its external and internal sense.” The initiate must be “a friend 
to the friends of the Imams and an enemy to their enemies from whom he must 
now disassociate.” After each stipulation the believer is asked to respond “yes.” 

The missionary then refers to the current Imam, from whom all real knowl¬ 
edge derives. The acolyte is told he will be nourished ( rabba ) with knowledge 
and principles via the Imam. The missionary stipulates to the new initiate that 
he must not reveal any of the things pledged by this oath, nor betray those 
bound by it. To do so is to: “renounce God, the Creator of heaven and earth 
... His earlier and later messengers, the mighty Qur'an, the Torah, the Gospel, 
the Psalter and the Wise admonition, every religion sanctioned by God. . . . 
You leave the party of God and His intimates (awliya 1 ), to God’s unconcealed 
disappointment. But He will soon bring retribution and punishment upon you, 
and you will walk in the fire of Hell, in which there is no mercy.” 19 

To break the terms of the oath is to renounce God and all the prophets and 
scriptures. It is noteworthy that all the scriptures, not only the Qur’an, are 
listed. While of course ancient prophets and their scriptures are prominent 
in the Qur'an, in Islamic discourse the former are referred to as precursors 
to Muhammad and God’s book. The believer’s oath would have been the first 
time that the Qur'an, Torah, and Gospel were presented as a group of scrip¬ 
tures. 

According to another report, the oath terminated with a gesture. After the 
missionary Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shfl received the oath from acolytes, he would 
“place his finger on their mouths,” a speech act prescribing silence. 20 

The pledge imposed a dramatic reorientation on the believer. He moved to 
a new social order and set of relationships: other believers were now his only 
confidantes, and their enemies were now his enemies. 

The first task of the convert was to convert his family and trusted com¬ 
rades. We can assume that most would have enjoyed mixed success, and thus 
that many families and friendships were disrupted. The Fatimid-Isma'lll jurist 
al-Qadi al-Nu ( man reported in his account of the early mission that after a con¬ 
version, the family and friends of the acolyte were aware of this shift. “When 
his best acquaintance, his closest relative, or his dearest friend asked what sort 
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of enterprise it was that he had joined, and what they had taught him there, he 
would only answer, ‘Go there, and you will find certainty .’” 21 

The da'wa also reformulated the criteria for divisions of social status. In 
classical Islamic society, the literary elites classified themselves as the khassa, 
“the elite,” and the nonliterate as the ‘amma, “the hoi polloi.” Upon joining the 
movement, initiates from all segments of society learned that they, the divinely 
favored believers, were the khassa and that those outside the mission were the 
'amma. Status was allocated on sectarian lines. 

After conversion the initiate learned that the oath, “his birth,” was only the 
first of a series of steps from ignorance to knowledge. After being administered 
the oath, the convert in Kitab al- ‘Alim wal-ghulam was interrogated by a higher¬ 
ranking missionary who demonstrates to the new acolyte that he is only at the 
beginning. 

Scholar: What is your name? 

Youth: ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah [literally: “the slave of God, son of 
the slave of God”]. 

Scholar: Are you a free person or a slave? 

Youth: I am a free man, son of ‘Abd Allah [literally: “son of a slave of 
God”] 

Scholar: And who freed you from servitude, so that you are a free man? 

The youth points to the missionary who called him to the mission. 

Youth: This wise man set me free! 

Scholar: If he himself were now unfree, could he then set you free? 

Youth: No, he could not. 

Scholar: Then what is your name? 

The youth stands with downcast eyes, unable to find an answer. 

Scholar: Young man, how can something be known and right \ma c ruf] 
which does not even have a name yet, even if it is a newborn baby? 

Youth: So I have been born to you. Give me a name! 

Scholar: This will happen, after seven days have elapsed . 22 

When asked his name, the adept responds that his name is ‘“Abd Allah ibn 
‘Abd Allah,” literally, “a slave of God, the son of a slave of God.” This is a pun; 
each missionary in the da'wa is called “a servant of God,” and “his father” refers 
to the missionary who administered the oath to him. The new convert claims 
to be free, but the scholar points out that it is impossible for one to be freed by 
a slave. Clearly it is not the missionary who can set the youth free, but the one 
whom this servant serves—the Imam himself. Thus since the acolyte still does 
not yet know the identity of the Imam, he has yet to learn his own name. The 
“seven days” the adept must wait corresponds to the seven days before an in¬ 
fant is circumcised. The anecdote reminds the new convert that, from the van¬ 
tage point of the mission, he is still a newborn who has yet to receive a name. 
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Such passages suggest that the oath is but the first of a series of ranks in the 
mission hierarchy. For the believers the ascent through the stages of the mis¬ 
sion was no mere metaphor. These ranks were part of the divinely sanctioned 
hierarchy, the hudud (limits); they held ontological priority over the corporeal 
world of ephemera. In the Asrar al-nutaqa ’ (Secrets of the Speaker-Prophets), a 
ta’wil of Qur’an 3:49, in which Jesus breathes life into a clay bird statue, proves 
the existence of this spiritual birth. “Since we have only witnessed [birth] 
among the beastly or human animals . . . through coitus—sexual intercourse 
through the semen coming from the loins of the male to the womb of the fe¬ 
male, [a clay statue coming to life] is quite impossible to consider, if it did not 
have a ta’wil to explain it.” 23 After being “impregnated” with secret knowledge, 
the acolyte is spiritually reborn. This spiritual birth (tawallud ruhanl) is more 
significant than his corporeal birth. 24 

This spiritual birth is followed by a series of ceremonially marked ranks of 
ascent through the different ranks of the da'wa. These were at times marked by 
the payment of dues. The believer’s “birth” ( tawallud ) is marked by al-fitra (the 
creation) and a payment of a silver dirham. Upon reaching the rank of mission¬ 
ary, he would pay “al-bulgha” (maturation?) and become a da‘i balagh (a report¬ 
ing missionary?). The IsmaTll apostate Ibn Rizam reports that upon reaching 
this rank, the believer deposited seven gold dinars, for which he received a 
special meal sent by the Imam said to be sweets that came from paradise. In 
the Iraqi mission, the missionary ‘Abdan instituted another rank called al-ulfa, 
“friendship,” at which time the believers’ property became shared among the 
senior members of the “island.” 25 The theme of “rearing” (tarbiya) is frequently 
evoked, 26 as are a number of symbols apposite to the life cycle (sperm, womb, 
coitus, birth, infants and children, marriage, parenthood, divorce, death). 27 

The sources suggest that “rearing” entailed mastering the saving knowl¬ 
edge channeled from God to His Imam. 

Da'wa Knowledge 

The believer’s experience of “unveiling” was facilitated by the training of his 
teacher. My aim in this section is to identify the forms and logics that occa¬ 
sioned this shift. In other words, I read ta’wll as providing exemplars of da l wa 
knowledge, a particular mode of cognition. 

In the social sciences, “cognition” refers to primary processes through 
which sensory and cultural data is first organized. 28 It begins with the observa¬ 
tion that sensory stimula are never experienced without cognitive mediation; 
we organize our experience of “raw” stimulus through mechanisms that func¬ 
tion on a preconscious level. 29 Among these mechanisms is language. Through 
language, we process stimuli through “conceptual packets,” mental spaces that 
organize and provide meaning to discourse at a preconscious level of process¬ 
ing. This preconscious processing is learned. 30 Studies in cognitive psychology 





show that repeated exposure to forms and images can shift the way we process 
sensory data. “Priming” subjects by repeating words or images impacts their 
memory and cognition at a presemantic level. 31 

Scholars of sectarianism in Second Temple Judaism and early Christianity 
such as Ilkka Pyysiainen, Vernon Robbins, and Jutta Jokiranta have shown the 
utility of cognitive models for textual analysis. 32 When literary forms mix dif¬ 
ferent cultural frames, the ensuing “conceptual blend” produces new meanings 
beyond the content of the linguistic forms themselves. 33 Taking stock of not 
just the literary forms at work, but the organizing principles of the mind from 
which they emerge, provides an opportunity for a deeper reading of the sources. 

In the study of religion, the shift of the object of inquiry from text to mind 
informs Tanya Luhrmann’s recent ethnography of the Vineyard, a renewalist 
Protestant church in Chicago. Luhrmann writes that the congregants’ internal¬ 
ization of the language of faith and practices of prayer shapes the congregants’ 
understanding of their own experience, as well as the experience itself. It is 
through the adoption of a new cognitive framework reflected in symbol, story, 
and practice that congregants learn to “hear God’s voice.” Drawing on cogni¬ 
tive psychology to interpret her fieldwork, Luhrmann shows that even on the 
level of primary “unconscious” processing, the experience of religious forms 
and how we interpret them is learned. Congregants who receive instruction 
describe their experience of prayer and “listening to God’s voice” differently. 34 

This is a simple but powerful insight. If primary processes constitute the 
bases of our preconscious interpretation of sensory input and reason, and 
these processes are shaped through habituation to new patterns of thought, 
then we have a clear explanation for one of ta’wil’s primary stylistic features: 
repetition. Through repeating the same da'wa forms and the causal links that 
connect them, the believers internalized these forms. 

In his “philosophy of culture,” Ernst Cassirer anticipated some conclusions 
of cognitive science regarding the study of religion. Cassirer wrote that what 
he called the “mythical consciousness” reflects an irreducible cognitive order, 
a consciousness that differs from the “rational” or “scientific” cognitive mode. 
Mythical consciousness consists of structures, principles, and unarticulated 
theories of causality that underlie mythic thought and their expression in par¬ 
ticular myths. He shows that in these frameworks, contiguity in space, congru¬ 
ence in time, comparable sounds or letters of two words, similarity in shape 
of objects, and correspondence in number can be viewed as causally related. 
Cassirer liked to use the example of denizens of cultures who believed the com¬ 
ing of the swallows caused the coming of the spring. Cassirer calls these logics 
or tacit theories of causality “modes of configuration.” The themes expressed 
through these modes of configuration he termed “symbolic forms.” 35 

Cassirer’s theoretical move and terminology is consonant with social sci¬ 
ence models of “primary processes” through which individuals first organize 
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cultural data. Rather than analyze literary sources as such, this approach reads 
particular interpretations for the modes of causality that made them possible. 36 
A Cassirerian analysis reads texts as exemplars of the cognitive structures and 
principles that produced them. 

I shall refer to Cassirer’s “symbolic forms” as “symbols” and his “modes of 
configuration” as “logics.” In the language of the da'wa, symbols are the mathals 
(signs) and mamthuls (that which is signified) that are so commonly applied 
that their presence suggests that they exist as part of a pattern. “Logics” refer 
to the tarakib (patterns), the bases by which these symbols are set in parallel. I 
call the combination of symbols and logics “da l wa knowledge.” 

Repetition 

It is difficult to exaggerate the amount of repetition in ta’wil. The same symbols, 
terms, and logics for their apposition recur on practically every page, linking 
all phenomena to the da'wa hierarchy. For example, in several pages of Kitab 
al-Shawahid wal-bayan, the vehicles seven and twelve are the basis for a series 
of interpretations. “God made His creation built upon what His religion was 
based,” the author declares and then proceeds to show that both the universe 
and Islam are rooted in the numbers seven and twelve. Thus, the author claims, 
God created seven heavens, seven land masses, seven seas, seven minerals, 
seven “lower lights” in the sky (Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and 
Saturn), the seven days and seven nights of the week. The author then shifts 
to the number twelve: there are twelve constellations, twelve islands, twelve 
hours of the day, twelve hours of the night, and twelve months in the year. 37 

He then turns to the human form. A human being’s length is seven spans, 
he has seven limbs (hands, forearms, arms, trunk, legs, thighs, feet), seven com¬ 
posite aspects of his body (brain, bones, flesh, blood, veins, nerves, skin), seven 
“levels” to his formation in the womb. There are seven days of celebration for 
the bride-groom, an ill person recovers on the seventh day, a newborn is cir¬ 
cumcised on the seventh day, the corpse is prepared for burial in seven sec¬ 
tions, and seven leaves of lotus are placed on its body. 38 

The author then shifts to the topic of religion. God revealed the Qur’an in 
seven dialects. There are seven hawamim in the Qur’an (chapters that begin 
with the letters ha’ and mini). There are seven verses to the Fatiha (the opening 
chapter of the Qur’an). The words “in the name of God” have seven letters. 
To vocalize the Qur’an, there are seven parts of the body that are utilized (the 
lungs, chest, larynx, uvula, tongue, and two lips). During the hajj pilgrims cir¬ 
cumambulate the house of the Ka l ba seven times. They make seven trips be¬ 
tween Safwa and Marwa; they throw seven stones at the devil, seven times. 39 

The author then returns to the number twelve. There were twelve gates to 
the Prophet’s mosque. The Prophet married twelve women. The people of Mo¬ 
ses had twelve tribes; when Moses struck a stone with his staff, twelve springs 
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came forth. The Prophet send twelve naqlbs. Jesus had twelve disciples. “Thus,” 
the author comments, “[God] made his stations and levels in seven and twelve 
and made these creations as mathals, as evidence for them and as signs of 
them.” 40 He goes on, 

As we previously mentioned, when God created His religion, He set 
His prophets, Imams and their links [ asbabahum ], their stations and 
ranks, into sevens and twelves. He made His creations evidence of them, 
mathals for them, signs alluding to them. He named them ayat [signs; 
verses] in the interior [sense]. Where “ayat” are mentioned in the Qur’an, 
He means “the Imams,” peace be upon them. Thus He said, “We will show 
you our signs, in their horizons, and in their souls, until we clarify of them 
that He is the Truth,” meaning: they show you the Imams and messenger- 
prophets “in the horizons, and in their souls” through seven and twelve, 
and all the evidence of them. For they [the works of creation] suggest 
them through their mathals, until it is clarified for them that the religion 
and command of God is the truth, and it is “He who made the things, all 
of them.” It is He who imposed the sunna for them, established it, and 
bequeathed the messenger-prophets and guides, and put them in levels 
in His religion. 

This type of comment is as close as we come to a theory of ta ; wil in sources 
ascribed to Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman. According to the narrator God created 
the world through sequences of heptads and duo-decades (sequences of twelve) 
to provide evidence of the truth of His religion. In other words the empirical 
world parallels the order of the Qur’an and Islamic ritual and demonstrates its 
divinity. The author then links both of these to the earthly da'wa hierarchy. 

So God [Exalted is He] established seven messenger-prophets as speakers 
of the religious laws. Each messenger prophet has twelve naqibs. And He 
made seven mutimm-Imams between two speaker-prophets. Each Imam 
possesses twelve hujjas. The skies are mathals for the speaker-prophets; 
the seven illuminated stars are mathals of the mutimm-Imams. The seven 
land masses are mathals of the wasis, just as God the Exalted and All- 
Powerful, said “seven heavens and from the earth like them are the com¬ 
mands descends among them,” meaning: the command of God descending 
among the messenger-prophets and legatees, and from each messenger to 
his legatee. Also, the days of the week are mathals of the speaker-prophets, 
and the twelve hours of the day are mathals of the naqibs. Just as each day 
has twelve hours, so too does each speaker-prophet have his naqibs. And 
the seven nights are mathals of the interior Imams, and the hours of the 
night are mathals of the hujjas. Every night has twelve hours, and each 
Imam has twelve hujjas. 41 
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In this concluding summary paragraph, the narrator connects the mathals 
of sevens and twelves in religion and realia to the upper stations of the da'wa, 
the speaker-prophets, wasis, and naqibs, and Imams and hujjas. Images of clar¬ 
ity and openness such as day and light refer to the laws received by the speaker- 
prophet and the naqibs whose role is public and open. Darkness and the hours 
of the night refer to those figures who possess secret, hidden knowledge such 
as the wasis and hujjas. 

More than any other stylistic feature, it is the sheer amount of repetition 
of the same structures, patterns, and symbols that distinguishes ta’wil from 
other interpretive literatures in Islam. By repeating symbols and patterns, the 
missionaries habituated their audience to this new knowledge and the princi¬ 
ple of its organization, rearing a believer to experience the world through this 
interpretive prism. At that point the believer “learns to speak,” that is, becomes 
a missionary who has gained sufficient mastery over da'wa symbols and logic 
that he is able to teach others. 


Da'wa Symbols 

Sources composed by different missionaries show that each drew from a 
shared palette of concepts and symbols. In the list below, I show that there was 
a common core of symbols that were widely attested across different “islands” 
(Isma'lli dioceses) between 890 and 990. Missionaries across Isma'lli dioceses 
shared a common core of symbols. 

The list, which is meant to be representative rather than exhaustive, is 
derived from sources composed during Isma'llism’s first four generations (c. 
870-990) in pre-Fatimid, Fatimid, and non-Fatimid Isma'lli sources. 42 

Numbers 

two; 43 three; 44 five; 45 seven; 46 twelve 47 

Terms of Apposition 

mathal (likenesses); 48 batin/zahir (interior/exterior); 49 hadd (limit); 50 ta’yid 
(support) 51 

Hypostases of the Pleroma and Noumena 

al-aslan (the two roots); 52 al-Sabiq/al-Tall (the preceder and the follower); 53 al- 
Mubdi l /al-mubda l (the emanating one and the emanated one); 54 ibda‘ (ema¬ 
nation); 55 jadd/fath/khayal (gravity, opening, and imagination); 56 haqa’iq 
(noumena); 57 ‘ilm (knowledge); 58 ( aql /nafs (intellect and soul) 59 

Time and the Celestial Spheres 

day/night; 60 sun/moon; 61 the twelve astrological constellations; 62 seven days 
of the week; 63 dawr (cycle); 64 fatra (period); 65 celestial spheres; 66 qiyama (the 
rising); 67 (periods of) satr/kashf/zuhur 68 
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Da'wa Ranks 

natiq (speaker); 69 was! (legatee); 70 mutimm (completer); 71 asas (fundament); 72 
khalifa (deputy); 73 hujja (proof); 74 bab (gate); 75 da'l mutlaq (absolute mission¬ 
ary); 76 da'l balagh (report-missionary); 77 da'l ma’dhun (permitted missionary); 78 
mustajib (acolyte); 79 Qa’im (arising one); 80 Mustawdi'-Imam (caretaker 
Imam); 81 lahiq (wing) 82 

Hiero-historical Figures 

Adam/Seth; 83 Noah/Shem; 84 Abraham/Isma'il; 85 Moses/Joshua 86 (or Aaron); 87 
Jesus/Simon-Peter; 88 Muhammad/'All; 89 Pharaoh; 90 didd (adversary); 91 
qiyasiya (analogists) 92 

Human Life Cycle 

sperm; 93 womb; 94 birth; 95 circumcision; 96 tarbiya (rearing); 97 infants and child¬ 
ren; 98 marriage; 99 coitus; 100 impregnation; 101 parenthood; 102 divorce; 103 death 104 

Scripture/Revelation 

ta’wil; 105 letters/alphabet; 106 al-jari (the flow); 107 mawadd (the resources); 108 al- 
samit (the silent one); 109 al-kitab (the book; scripture) 110 

Religion/Ritual 

salat/sujud (prayer/prostration); 111 shahada (testimony of God’s oneness); 112 
Torah; 113 Gospels; 114 ahl al-kitab; 115 the Cross 116 

Nature 

water; 117 light/shade; 118 earth/mud; 119 birds 120 

Da'wa Institutions 

‘ahd/mithaq (pact); 121 dar hijra (abode of refuge); 122 da'wa (mission); 123 jaza’ir 
(islands); 124 sirr/kitman (secrecy) 125 

These symbols constitute the units of analysis for ta’wil. Once internalized, 
the presence of one such symbol can initiate a sequence of interpretations. 
For example, “the earth” is a symbol that commonly signifies “the mission.” In 
Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman’s Ta'wil al-zakdt, a reference to those who yafsidiin 
fi al-ard (sow corruption on earth; Qur’an 2:27) refers to those who “leave the 
mission and swerve from allegiance to the Imams and their hudud”—those who 
apostatize. In Ta’wil surat al-nisd’, Ja'far interprets Qur’an 4:11, a verse pertain¬ 
ing to bequest, as a reference to the da'wa hierarchy. “The father and mother 
are a mathal for the natiq and asas; the brothers are the Imams, peace be upon 
them. The children are their hujaj. Their relations on the father’s side are the 
missionaries. The believers are the orphans.” The mention of just one of these 
ranks in the da'wa was considered sufficient for the missionary to rehearse the 
entire da'wa hierarchy. 
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Other symbols include Islamic ritual prescription such as prayer, pilgrim¬ 
age, testimony of faith, and alms, as well as themes from non-Islamic symbols 
and rituals such as the Christian cross, the Torah, and Church hierarchy. It 
includes themes from nature (water, shade, light, and birds) and themes in the 
human life cycle (birth, rearing, and death). Other strata of symbols pertain to 
hiero-historical cycles of speaker-prophets, and metaphysics and the supernal 
world (the “originator” and “originated,” the intellect, and the soul). 

In the list above, I do not differentiate between the symbol and that which is 
signified, the mathal and mamthul. Based on his analysis of al-Qadi al-Nu ( man’s 
writings, al-Fekki provides a list of common mathal-mamthul collocations. 
These include the ranks of the earthly da ( wa hierarchy, the concepts “interior 
and exterior” (zahir and batin), and special, saving knowledge. 126 


OBJECT OF INTERPRETATION TA’WIL 

Two parents.Imam and hujja 

Newborn.New convert 

Children.Missionary ranks 

Fingernails.Exterior (zahir) 

Skin.Exterior (zahir) 

Under the fingernails.Interior (batin) 

Bones.Interior 

Hands.Imam and hujja 

Breaking of fast.Converstion to da'wa 

Ritual slaughter.Taking oath of allegiance 

Defecation.Idolatry 

Preejaculate ( madhl) .Doubt 

Removing clothes.Showing interior (meaning) 

Scripture.Imam 

Torah.Exterior 

Qur’an.Exterior 

Gospels.Interior 

Islam.Exterior 

Faith.Interior 

Seven-fold circumambulation. . . Seven speaker-prophets 

Prostration.Speaker-prophet 

Divine presence ( sakina) .Imamate 

Wisdom.Ta’wil 

Water.Knowledge 

Washing with water.Purification with knowledge 

Circumcision.Discovering interior sense 

Sun.Speaker-prophet 

Moon.Was! 
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Sea.Exterior 

Night.Secrecy 

Seven days of week.Seven speaker-prophets 

Ship.Mission 

Agricultural land.Mission 

Plants.Adjunct missionaries 

Birds.Missionaries 

Camels.Imams 

Ants.Ma’dhun missionaries 

Milk.Knowledge of interior 

Lavatory.Mission 

These lists demonstrate that while the mathals, the objects of interpretation 
(or in classical rhetoric, “vehicle”) are many, the mamthuls or hidden meanings, 
are few. Most refer to the ranks of the da'wa hierarchy, special knowledge, the 
supernal hypostases, and ta’wil itself. The world becomes a prism that reflects 
back the mission and the special, secret knowledge upon which it subsists. 

A believer’s mastery over the special “da'wa sense” of these symbols was 
crucial to forge a shared understanding with others in the mission. Thus know¬ 
ing that the sun and moon often indicated Muhammad and ‘All, that water 
signified knowledge, and that birds referred to missionaries provided the be¬ 
lievers a shared symbolic vocabulary of specialized words and terms. Argots 
and cryptolects were not uncommon in medieval Islam. 127 It is possible that 
this technical terminology was at times used as a code for missionaries to com¬ 
municate in secret. 


Logics: Harmony and Hierarchy 

By “logics,” I refer to the basis of the causal connection that underlie two or 
more different objects of interpretation in ta’wil. Since ta’wil commonly likens 
one object to another, these logics are largely based on apposition. In Isma'llI 
ta’wil the two most important underlying principles of apposition are harmony 
and hierarchy. 128 

For our purposes harmony refers to two or more entities that are deemed 
identical in structure according to a shared system of order. A key concept 
in ta’wil that serves the principle of harmony is the mathal. “Mathal” occurs 
eighty-eight times in the Qur’an, often in the sense of metaphor but also as par¬ 
able or aphorism. The mathal “represents other than what it literally depicts. 
... It is like it but it is not the thing itself.” 129 The most frequent formulation is 
expressed as “X is a mathal for Y” where X, the mathal or ishara (indication or 
sign) is the exterior (zahir) sign, and Y, the mamthul (that which is signified), 
is the “true reality” (haqlqa). In a ta’wil of Qur’an 3:49, “I fashion for you out of 
clay the likeness of a bird,” God’s creation of a bird from clay is a mathal for the 
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Imam’s appointment of a missionary. I suggest, however, that when missionar¬ 
ies made this parallel, they did not mean merely that in the Qur'an, God spoke 
in an allegorical language. Their claim is more fundamental. For them the bird 
in the passage is, in its ontology, parallel to the missionary. In other words 
ta'wil’s claims are not merely rhetoric, that is, based on the analysis of lan¬ 
guage. Rather they are metaphysical and based on the ontological presupposi¬ 
tion that things in the world exist in parallel. 

The most common basis for harmony is number. In a treatise on the alphabet 
most likely composed by Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman, the number of letters with 
which a letter of the alphabet is spelled is the basis to draw parallels between 
that letter and other forms. Since the letters ba’ and ta’ are each spelled with 
two consonants, they indicate the ranks of legateeship and Imamate. Explana¬ 
tions based on the harmony of dyads, triads, pentads, and heptads fill Isma'llI 
taVfl. 

Like harmony, hierarchy, the principle that objects are ranked, pervades 
the sources. For our purposes hierarchy may be defined as the principle that 
things occur in highly ordered ranks, and that these ranks are part of their 
ontology, the nature of their existence. The key term is hadd (plural hudud). 
In Arabic hadd usually connotes “limit,” or “definition” of a word or term. In 
Islamic law it is a technical term for prohibitions proscribed directly by God in 
the Qur’an. In IsmaTlism hadd carries a different range of meanings. It often 
refers to a high-ranking daT. Thus early in his career the first human Adam 
ascends “from hadd to hadd” in the da'wa hierarchy until he reaches the hadd 
of speaker-prophet. In another source it is clear that one rises within a hadd 
after mastering everything to be learned within it, and then one ascends to the 
next one. But it also carries a more abstract sense, as in moving from the hadd 
of materiality to the hadd of immateriality, or from the hadd of the celestial 
spheres to the hadd of the pleroma. 

The Isma'llI sense of hadd is similar to the Pythagorean term pera (limit; 
boundary), the units that divide the undifferentiated apeiron . 130 These limits are 
not arbitrary; they are built into nature. Pythagoreans liked to use the example 
of a single-stringed instrument to explain this reality. In principle there are 
an infinite number of places that one could divide the string by placing one’s 
finger down; it is, nevertheless, discernable to even an untrained ear that there 
are divisions that correspond to the notes on a scale. These are not culturally 
determined; they occur naturally—they are built in to the universe. The Aris¬ 
totelian tradition extended this claim of naturally occurring divisions to the 
genera and species of the material world. Each species in the world of miner¬ 
als, plants, and animals represents a particular, naturally occurring limit from 
among the infinite possibilities, a pera of the infinitely undivided apeiron. 131 

Similarly Isma'llI missionaries believed that the supernal pleroma, the ce¬ 
lestial spheres, and the material world are, too, divided into “limits.” But it was 
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God, not nature, who fixed them. The purest form of these hudud are found 
in the da'wa hierarchy, but evidence for them is found everywhere—hence the 
constant citation of parallels between the earthly and heavenly ranks. Nasir al- 
Dln al-TusI (thrived mid-thirteenth century), a Shiite scholar extremely well- 
read in Isma'lll sources, aptly described the early Isma'lll tracts of 'Abdan as 
“Pythagorean.” 132 

In ta’wll these principles of harmony and hierarchy were expressed in a va¬ 
riety of vehicles. Among the most common of these were numerology (corre¬ 
spondences between numbers and pairs of numbers); wordplay (homophony, 
metagraphy, synecdoche, istinbat (changing the order of letters in a word); and 
cyclical history (correspondences in historical scenerios; telescoping from one 
historical moment to another). 

Another stylistic element of ta’wll is the use of dissonance, the pairing of 
anomalous sources. This can take the form of the ta’wll of a symbol, which, in 
and of itself, is anathema in Islam, such as the Christian cross or the taking of 
the Eucharist. Or it might entail juxtaposing and combing themes culled from 
wildly different intellectual idioms—for example connecting Islamic ritual law 
with Greek science. The bricolage created by these combinations would have 
been heard as jarring to its audience. Such dissonance provided a sense that the 
believers were learning the secret harmony accessible only to the believers, for 
they alone can perceive the unity behind these aberrant or discordant forms. 
Cognitive linguists have shown that units of language come in “packets” that 
are tagged in a preconscious state. Creativity comes through combining these 
packets of meaning in new ways. 133 

Harmony: Noah and the Da'wa 

The story of Noah, an important motif in Shiite lore, demonstrates the distinc¬ 
tiveness of Isma'ili da'wa knowledge. The ImamI 'ulama’ transmitted historical 
traditions of Noah’s ark that resonated with or even explicitly affirmed ShTite 
doctrine. On the authority of the Imams, they adduced traditions that Noah’s 
ark paused above Karbala, the site of al-Husayn’s future martyrdom; that the 
ark landed on dry land on the tenth day of the month of Muharram, the date 
on which al-Husayn was later martyred; and that like ‘All, Noah was buried in 
Najaf. Bar-Asher has noted that interpretations such as these are typological: 
They authorize the role of Imamism’s early heroes by showing that they were 
prefigured in the stories of ancient prophets. Isma'lll missionaries’ handling 
of the Noah story was different. It employs the logics and symbols discussed 
above to reinforce da'wa knowledge. 

In his ta’wll the Fatimid Isma'lll jurist al-Qadi al-Nu‘man first rehearses the 
commonly accepted akhbari (traditional) account, and then provides the true, 
hidden story. After humankind had fallen into a state of corruption and ig¬ 
norance, having altered and neglected the divine law previously revealed to 
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Adam, God sent Noah a new revealed law to teach humankind how to properly 
worship God in His unicity. Al-Nu‘man wrote that in Noah’s day, the ‘ulama 5 
of the period refused to respond to his call. They doubted his claim that he was 
a prophet and strayed from God’s path. In response God told Noah that he 
would send down rain to destroy the ungrateful 'ulama 5 and their followers. 
The narrator comments that this rainwater coming from the sky alludes to 
God’s secret knowledge coming from the natiq. Knowledge is a salvation for 
those within the da'wa but will doom the 'ulama 5 to drown in its depths. This 
mocks the ‘ulama 1 using one of their own expressions, playing on the idiomatic 
sense of bahr (sea) as a scholar who is extremely knowledgeable—“a sea” of 
knowledge. 134 

God provides Noah with the design of the ark and commands him to build 
it. The narrator reveals that the ship’s design is a mathal for the da'wa. The 
ark’s two materials, wood and iron, allude to the al-aslan, “the two supernal 
roots,” the twin hypostases of the divine pleroma. The ark’s seven elements 
(two human leaders, a mast, crossbeam, sail, anchor, and rope) refer to the 
seven natiqs (speaker-prophets) and to the seven Imams who follow each of 
the first six speakers. The ark’s twelve tablets refer to the mission’s twelve 
lawahiq or “wings,” the high ranking missionaries who direct the twelve is¬ 
lands into which the mission is divided. 135 The blueprint and materials for the 
ship thus encode the da'wa. 136 

This ta’wil depends on numeric equivalents two, seven, and twelve found 
in the ship and the da'wa. Such an interpretation relies on, and reinforces, the 
principle that harmony expressed through number is salient for uncovering 
the archetypal reality beyond the apparent sense. It also illustrates a major 
difference between IsmaTli and Imam! interpretation. 

While Imam! interpretation draws parallels between the ship and the in¬ 
stitution of the Imamate, this Isma'ili ta’wil of Noah’s ark encodes the entire 
da'wa, from natiq, to the believer, in its architecture. As in all ta’wil, this is 
established through analyzing the story through the prism of da'wa knowl¬ 
edge, finding numeric and phonetic harmonies between God’s references to 
the Noah story and elements of the mission. 

Elsewhere in his interpretation in the story of Noah, al-Nu‘man compares 
the numbers of letters and sounds of words. Nu‘man interprets the basmallah 
(“in the name of God”) in Qur’an 11:41 as follows: “We say, ‘bismi illah’ [through 
the name of God] is two words. They are like the two supernal roots. They are 
seven letters, like the letters of Muhammad and ‘All, pen and tablet, and Imam 
and hujja. The mission flows through (hi) them, and settles onto those who rest 
with Him.” 137 

Rather than the conventional understanding of the particle “bi” as “in” (the 
name of God), al-Nu'man translates “bi” as a particle of agency, or “through.” It 
is thus “through” the words “name” and “God” that the mission flows. “Name” 




( ; -s-m) and “God” (’-l-l-h) consist of seven letters. These words parallel the two 
roots (al-aslan), also known as the pen and tablet (q-l-m-w-l-w-h), the Prophet 
Muhammad ( m-h-m-d ) and legatee ( Al! ('-Z-y), and the Imam (’-m-a-m), and 
hujja (proof) ( h-j-j ). Thus knowledge flows through the al-aslan (the “two 
roots” or supernal hypostases) to the Prophet Muhammad and his legatee, ‘All, 
and then to the Imam and his lead missionary, the hujja. This passage thus ap¬ 
peals to harmony of number and also hierarchy in its broad sense as reflecting 
different strata to show that knowledge descends from the level of the twin 
supernal roots to the prophet and legatee, to the Imam and chief missionary. 

Al-Nu‘man explains that the word “merciful” in the verse indicates ta’yld. 
(support), a technical term for the connection between God and Prophets and 
Imams. “Mercy [rahma] is derived from womb [ rahim ]. Similar to this is the 
effect of wisdom in the interior of the one supported [ mu'ayyad. ] [by God]. It 
descends like the falling of the sperm in the interior of the womb [fi batin al- 
rahim ], taking nourishment in [the womb] ever so lightly, until the creation is 
completed and perfected.” 138 

The homophony between the words “rahma” (mercy) and “rahim” (womb) 
suggests their apposition. Just as sperm impregnates the raMm (womb) and 
takes nourishment from it, so too does God’s rahma (mercy), which is His 
wisdom, enter him who has been given God’s support (ta'yld) until this person 
reaches perfection. 

The ImamI narratives emphasize the historical connections between the 
ark and later key historical sites such as Kufa and Karbala. Nu'man’s interpre¬ 
tation emphasizes the da'wa. 

“It came to rest on [Mount] al-Judi (Qur’an 11:44).” This means that the 
da'wa came to the acolytes. The sense of this is that the unveiling [al- 
mufatiha] through the da'wa and hidden knowledge flowed from the 
natiq to the asas. It did not rest with him; rather, it flowed to the hujjas. 

It did not rest with them, but flowed also to the naqibs who are their ad¬ 
juncts. Then, it flowed to the wings, being the missionaries. Then it flowed 
to the acolytes [mustajibin]. It did not leave them, and came to rest, and 
persisted upon them. 139 

Thematically this aspect of ta’wil—an emphasis on not only the rightly guided 
Imams or family of the Prophet, but the entire da'wa hierarchy—distinguishes 
Isma'llism from other Shl'ite sectarians. The repeated inclusion of the mission¬ 
aries and believers in the special scheme was useful for sectarians in forging a 
closely knit community of believers. 

“Those Forbidden to You”: Hierarchy and Da'wa Knowledge 

Like harmony the principle of hierarchy is omnipresent in ta’wil. I have al¬ 
ready discussed the pervasiveness of the hudud, the “limits” or ranks of the 
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supernal realms and earthly da'wa. The repetition of the hudud contributed to 
the believer’s sense that he belonged to the da l wa’s intricate, divinely appor¬ 
tioned architecture. 

Mathals for the different processes and ranks of the earthly hierarchy fre¬ 
quently draw on sex, gender, and phases of the life cycle. An acolyte’s oath is his 
“birth” and “circumcision,” his first stage of rearing. “A convert is like a baby— 
he first must be fed soft foods, and only later, solid foods.” 140 “Men are Imams, 
and women are the hujjas,” and “every [act of] teaching is masculine and act of 
learning is feminine,” the narrator of Ta’wil surat al-nisa ; claims. 141 The “flow” 
or “stream” (al-jarl) from the supernal hypostases to the missionaries is like the 
penis penetrating the vagina, according to the author of the Kitab al-rida'fi al- 
batin. Just as this act is hidden from the light of the sun, so too is the spread of 
the mission by his hujjas out of the view of the Imam. 142 A ta’wll of the Imam! 
tradition that no one is permitted to have sexual intercourse in the mosque 
of the Prophet except for ( Ali and Muhammd, 143 is that missionizing should 
only be done through the scripture revealed by Muhammad, and its hidden 
ta’wil sense imparted by l Ali. 144 In a passage of the Qur’an on bequest, the fa¬ 
ther and mother are taken as the natiq and asas, “the brothers” as the Imams, 
their children as the hujjaj, the agnatic relatives as the missionaries, and the 
uterine relatives from the women as the believers. 145 “Learning to speak” con¬ 
notes becoming a mature da'l at a rank sufficient to proselytize. 146 Giving birth 
is like disseminating the da'wa. 147 

Hierarchy is expressed in the repetition of these ranks, and in prohibitions 
against transgressing one’s station. In Qur’an 4:23 God prohibits men from 
marrying various classes of relatives. This passage provides an occasion for 
the missionary to discuss those who go outside the parameters of the da'wa 
hierarchy. 

It is prohibited for us to enter into and remain in [a marriage] without 
the approval of the mission of the guardian [wall] of God, as was the case 
with the law of Moses when Jesus (peace be upon him) appeared. For he 
who grants permission to have intercourse with mothers is an accursed 
one, just as one who campaigns for the laws of the prophets without the 
approval of the Imams and legatees is an accursed unbeliever. 

“Daughters” [refers to] a man who has been summoned, and who pos¬ 
sesses wealth and ease; he gives the dowry with the support that is required 
of him. Proselytizing him is forbidden. He is named “a daughter” because he 
is forbidden \muharram] for he has not joined the rank of believers.... 

“Your sisters” indicates a man who has fulfilled his duty and his like 
has been determined, but then returned to doubting and calling the lie. He 
is prohibited from being received until he repents, undergoes purification, 
and takes the oath. 
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“Your [paternal] aunts” [refers to] the man without eloquence or clar¬ 
ity [... ]. The guardian [on behalf of] God [set him] in the mission, but he 
contravened his command and did not fulfill his pact, so he is prohibited 
from proselytizing. 

“Your [maternal] aunts” [refers to] the dai who institutes the law of 
the guardian [on behalf of] God, but [then] he claims a hadd which he has 
not reached and for which [he] has not been commanded, so he is prohib¬ 
ited from proselytizing and [it is prohibited to] obey or listen to him, for 
he depends on the status of opinion and analogy. 

“[Fraternal] nieces” refers to the hypocrites. They were our brothers 
in the religion of God, but the feminine noun was applied to them because 
of their lowness in the station of their faith and their hypocrisy, so it is 
forbidden to disclose any knowledge to them. 

“Nieces” [through the sister refers to] those whom were called by one 
without permission to administer the oath; it is forbidden to accept them. 

“Your milk-mothers who suckled you” are the hujaj [proofs] who re¬ 
ceived the knowledge of the caretaker of God, but then cut off the people 
of his diocese from the caretaker of God, claimed his place and disputed 
his priority in rank. All are forbidden to obey him [...]. 

“The good ones of the women who are married” are the people of 
previous laws. It is forbidden to accept and to proselytize them, for their 
interior [batin] is forbidden . 148 

The most common reason for the censure of believers is that they have 
doubted, disobeyed, exceeded the bounds of their hadd, or otherwise contra¬ 
vened the wishes of the rightful leader, the wall Allah. The prohibition against 
marrying one’s sister is a mathal for disallowing the return of a former believer 
who had apostatized to return, one’s paternal aunt is a mathal for the disobe¬ 
dient, the maternal aunt is a mathal for a missionary who has overstepped 
his bounds, and the uterine niece is a mathal for one who has been converted 
to the mission by one who did not have permission to proselytize. The milk 
mother is a mathal for former high-ranking missionaries who had received 
knowledge, but then dispensed it without recourse to the wall Allah. 

It is clear that the warning against acting without permission of the “wall 
Allah,” the leader of the community on behalf of God, is directed against 
Qarmatian proselytizing on behalf of Muhammad b. Isma'll, and do so without 
the sanction of the Fatimid Imam and the hudud under him. 

The Familiar and the Obscure 

Certain combinations of themes suggest techniques for creating the sense of 
epiphany and recognition that was one of ta’wil’s aims. One such technique 
was to interpret a familiar theme in a radically new way. A number of ta'wlls of 
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the first part of the shahada, the declaration la ilaha ilia Allah (“there is no god 
but God”), interpret the creedal statement in terms that would be repugnant 
to non-Isma'ilis. 

As S. M. Stern first noted, descriptions of a demiurge-creator through inter¬ 
pretations of the shahada are among IsmaTlism’s earliest elements. In a frag¬ 
ment nested within a treatise by the Egyptian missionary Abu ‘Isa al-Murshid 
(d. ca. 369/980) Stern found evidence that the tahlil (first part of the shahada) is 
read as a speech by the first emanation from God. After “the First” emanation 
sprang forth: 

it saw no other beings besides itself. Thus, it conceived a proud thought 
that there is nobody but itself. Upon this, six dignitaries (hudud) imme¬ 
diately emanated from it through God’s power, in order to teach it that 
there is an omnipotent being above it from Whom it derives its power 
and upon Whose will all his actions depend [... ] When the First saw 
that this happened neither through its own power nor according to 
its own will, it was convinced that there was something above it and 
acknowledged its Creator; it was then that it said: “There is no god but 
God”—that is, “I am not a god.” 149 

In order to correct “the First’s” hubris, God creates six hudud to indicate 
that He, and not the First, is the actual Creator. Recognizing its mistake the First 
then testifies that “there is no God but God,” that is, “I am not God” (ay, lastu 
ana bi-lah). In so doing, from the First the second emanation, Qadar (power 
or fate), was generated. Elsewhere in the treatise, the First is called Kuni, the 
feminine form of God’s command “Kun!” (“Be!”) (Qur'an 3:47 et al.). Through 
Kunl and Qadar God brought forth ( kawwana ) and determined (qaddara) all 
things. As Halm points out, Abu ( Isa is the sole version of the myth that refer to 
the demiurge’s “hubris,” a motif found in many strains of late antique Gnosti¬ 
cism. 150 What interests me is not the symbol’s origins, but its impact: the ta'wil 
transforms the testimony of faith into a cosmogonic “prologue in heaven” that 
imagines a demiurge as the creator. Several anti-Isma ( ih tracts allude to this 
statement as clear evidence of Isma ( ilism’s polytheism. For the believers with 
whom such an account was shared, possessing forbidden knowledge bound 
the community members together. 

Subsequent missionaries offered other interpretations of the shahada. Qar- 
matian missionaries in Iran and Transoxania such as al-Nasafi, Abu Hatim 
al-Razi, and al-Sijistani offered philosophical interpretations of the shahada. 
Al-Sijistam, for example, parsed it to describe the glorification of God by al- 
Sabiq (the “Preceder,” al-Sijistani’s term for the First emanation). 151 Al-Qadi 
al-Nu‘man divided it into two parts, la ilah (there is no god) and ilia allah (but 
God). He writes, 
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In each part, there are two words. The first is connected to and lower 
than the second; the second is higher than [the first]. Likewise, the por¬ 
tion which is the confirmation is higher than the portion which is the 
negation, which precedes it. Thus the final hadd, which is the confirma¬ 
tion, is in the interior sense a likeness of the supernal hadd, just as the 
hadd which is the denial is in the interior sense a likeness of the lower 
hadd. 

Thus al-Nu'man relates the drama in the pleroma to the different hudud of 
God’s supernal and earthly hudud of the da'wa. 152 

A line in Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman’s Kitab al-fatarat wal-qiranat (The 
Book of Periods and Conjunctions) suggests the importance of this symbolic 
form. In discussing the celestial bodies, the author alludes to a testimony by a 
supernal being. “They [the planets] are similar to the divine device [ala ilahlya] 
that had formerly, at the beginning of creation, sanctified the world of divinity 
when it took the oath on the descendants [al- ( ahd ‘ala al-dhurrlya ] by confess¬ 
ing to His unicity.” 

The author refers to a “divine device,” the first of the twin supernal roots, 
that testifies that there is no God but god. The testimony is referred to as “the 
oath of the descendants.” The first emanation’s testimony that “there is no god 
but God” is presented as an oath to join God’s mission, connecting the oath 
of allegiance to the supernal “First” in the pleroma. This ta’wil indicates that 
when believers are administered the secret oath, they imitate the words of 
the first emanation when it testified to the Creator’s existence. 153 The Islamic 
understanding of the testimony that there is one God is thus transfigured, be¬ 
coming a secret cosmological myth of creation in heaven. 

Ta’wll of familiar Qur’anic verses, rules for daily prayer, and the rite of pil¬ 
grimage were similarly transfigured to apply to the elements of the missionary 
hierarchy. In a ta’wil of Qur’an 2:30, “Verily I will place on the earth a viceroy,” 
Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman claims that God in the Qur’an actually refers to the 
speech of the Imam of the time. 154 

Although access to da'wa literature and ta’wil was restricted to Isma ( ilis, 
the few medieval Muslim l ulama’ who gained access to this secret literature 
duly expressed their disapproval. Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. 500/1111), who de¬ 
voted an entire treatise to the bankruptcy of Isma'ili “batinism” (esotericism), 
accused its exponents of emptying the Qur’an of sense and converting it to 
mere symbols ( rumuz ) to suit their own agenda ( maslaha ). 155 The Zaydi Imam 
Yahya ibn Hamza (d. 749/1348) declared that in ta’wil, Isma'ilis mix the religious 
laws of the prophets with Greek philosophy; the result is a mishmash of sym¬ 
bols that have “no meaning in Arabic.” 156 Ta’wils of Qur’anic passages which 
gloss “God” as “the Imam” surely would have been repugnant to contemporary 
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( ulama’, and the Isma ( lfi missionaries would have been well aware of this when 
they used this imagery. 

Just as joining the da'wa meant taking an oath to maintain strict secrecy 
about the movement and its teachings, so too would gaining access to this type 
of transgressive material forge a bond at a later stage of participation in the 
mission. Thus ta’wil transformed what was familiar into something hidden and 
dangerous. 

Reconfiguring familiar themes was one ta'wil strategy. The obverse, show¬ 
ing that unconventional objects of interpretation point to God’s hidden signs, 
also provided special knowledge that bound the believers together. Thus mis¬ 
sionaries composed ta’wils on the church hierarchy, the clothes of the priests 
and monks, the Eucharist, and passages from the Bible in Hebrew or the Gos¬ 
pels in Syriac. 157 

In a ta’wil in the Kitab al-fatarat wal-qiranat, an anonymous sage explains 
that both the human body and the universe were created by al-aslan, “the two 
original roots” of the pleroma. 

Furthermore, the existence of the body [ al-juththa ] of the human was 
by the influence of the rising of the power from the two supernal sources 
[al-aslan] that were the cause of the existence of the macrocosm. There¬ 
fore, one of the ancient wise ones [ hukama’ mutaqaddimun ] said that the 
beginning of existence is two lines, one on the other in the middle, in this 
shape: —. Because of this, the Messiah was mounted on the cross to 
exemplify it, indicating the two roots [al-aslan]. Then they became two 
circles, one on the other. One of the two was named “the [outermost] 
sphere” [al-falak al-mustaqim] and the other “the sphere divided by the 
signs.” The [outermost] sphere turns the divided sphere every day and 
night on its rotation, disposed [to go] from east to west. From its rota¬ 
tions, all of the heavenly and earthly worlds, the spiritual subtleties and 
natural crudities, are generated. 158 

This ta’wil is based on a set of numeric and geometric equivalents based 
on the number “two.” One of the “ancient wise ones” ( hukama 5 mutaqaddimun) 
describes the beginning of existence as two fines ( khattan ), one on the other; 
these are parallel to the two original roots in the pleroma, and the two posts of 
the cross upon which Jesus was crucified. 

References to “the outermost sphere” and “sphere divided by the signs” were 
familiar to fourth/tenth-century medieval Muslims from Greek astronomy. The 
conception of two fines forming the ecliptic and equator of the universe ulti¬ 
mately derives from Plato’s Timaeus, a well-known source among the Baghdad 
school of falsafa (philosophy in the Greek tradition). The narrator describes 
these two fines as a cross, and, two paragraphs later, “the fine” is explicitly 
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referred to as the cross on which Jesus was crucified, suggesting that the au¬ 
thor intended to highlight that this allusion came from a Christian source. 159 

In Qur'an 4:157, God declared explicitly that Jesus was not crucified on the 
cross, a point accepted by medieval Muslims. A popular tradition narrated that 
at the End of Days, Jesus would return and punish those who worshipped the 
cross, rather than God. 160 As a symbol for the doctrine of the trinity and the 
Christian empire, the parallel of the cross with foundations of the universe 
would surely have been repugnant to Muslim sensibilities. 

The same point could be made regarding the philosophical dicta. In the 
fourth/tenth century, the ‘ulama’ strongly objected to Greek sciences such as 
falsafa and astrology. 161 However, in ta'wll sources such as the Kitab al-fatarat, 
the missionaries not only transmitted philosophical and scientific dicta but did 
so explicitly on the authority of “the ancient Greeks.” The narrator repeatedly 
names Plato, Aristotle, and Euclid. 

Comparison with other sectarian, esoteric sects provides insight into why 
IsmaTli missionaries composed ta'wil of unconventional objects such as the 
Christian cross and knowledge from pagan Greeks. 162 Samuel Thomas draws 
from sociological theories of sect formation and esotericism to analyze sources 
produced by the community at Qumran. 163 Drawing from Stark and Bainbridge, 
Thomas notes that sectarians seek to perpetuate a sense of tension with those 
outside the community by producing myths, doctrines, and practices objec¬ 
tionable to those outside the sect. These secrets create a new and different real¬ 
ity, a “second world” in which community members experience an alternative 
to the manifest world. Access to this alternative world is achieved through a 
radical transformation of the acolyte, a dramatic experience of receiving the 
hidden knowledge. For religious sectarians who employ this discourse, such 
learning creates a sense of difference from outsiders and binds the sectarians 
together. Thus esoteric literature can serve a sectarian ethos. 

By demonstrating the unities underlying eclectic, disparate idioms, mis¬ 
sionaries showed that this hidden sense was beyond the reach of those outside 
the da ( wa. It also demonstrated the universal scope of their Imam’s knowledge. 
In the fourth/tenth century, when fields of knowledge had become highly spe¬ 
cialized, the Imam showed that God gave him the capacity to decode the hid¬ 
den signs behind all religions, falsafa, science, and astronomy. 

Research in other contexts provides some context for uses of similar semier¬ 
udition and the mixing of idioms among literate and nonliterate cultures. One 
of Maurice Bloch’s conclusions to his classic study of the role of astrology as 
esoteric, privileged knowledge in Madagascar is that it is precisely the juxta¬ 
position of forms of knowledge not usually found together that increases their 
value, and the value of the astrologer. 164 Ta’wil’s recourse to Greek science and 
Christology might represent a similar dynamic at play. To the missionaries the 
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discovery of underlying, structural unities to material that was otherwise inac¬ 
cessible created a sense of wonder to the semiliterate agricultural and villages 
and towns in tenth-century Yemen, North Africa, and Sind, where the da ( wa 
was propagated. 

Conclusion: Da'wa Reading 
and Da'wa Knowledge 

Ta’wil relies on the repetition of symbols, patterns, and unconventional “log¬ 
ics,” that is, bases for apposition between two components of the interpreta¬ 
tion. Through ta’wil believers were led to internalize these forms and logics 
and, once reaching maturity, propagated the mission and instructed those at a 
lower rank. This shared cognitive world bound community members together 
as it polemicized against external Shl'ite groups vying for the allegiance of the 
same community members. 

A cognitive approach to the texts allows us to consider the sources as ex¬ 
emplars that reflected the habits of mind that the missionaries wished to in¬ 
still. Ultimately, of course, such an approach still relies on the interpretation of 
literary sources. I would suggest, however, that by replacing textual analytic 
categories such as “themes” and “hermeneutics” with cognitive ones such as 
“symbols” and “logics,” we better appreciate the interpretive stakes in ques¬ 
tion for these sources. Such an approach continues to rely on close analysis 
of texts but stresses their social role in a sectarian religio-political movement. 
The Fatimid Isma'ill missionaries used ta’wil not only to maintain a community 
of believers, but also to compete with other Shl'ite missionaries for their alle¬ 
giance. 
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Beyond the Qu^an 


Prophecy, Scriptures, Signs 


Sectarian movements require profound trust among participants. When l Abd 
Allah was declared the first Fatimid Imam by the mission’s leadership, a num¬ 
ber of leading missionaries rejected his claim. For the Fatimid missionaries, 
this constituted a breach of this trust, a threat to the integrity of the da'wa, and 
an apostasy before God. This fissure within the community would occupy the 
Fatimid missionaries for the next century, and left its mark in da ( wa sources 
and ta’wil. 

A close reading of Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman’s theory of prophecy and 
of the narrative ta’wil of speaker-prophets demonstrates a veiled Fatimid re¬ 
sponse to apostates within the Isma'lll movement. Passages in the Sara'ir sug¬ 
gest that Ja'far was aware of the doctrines of the (non-Fatimid) Iranian Isma'lll 
missionaries, and incorporated some of their conceptual language into his 
ta'wil. I argue that this was likely not, as has been suggested, an attempt to 
accommodate the Iranian Isma'ilis who had left the fold. Rather Ja'far’s ta'wil 
was a riposte. In addition I show that Ja'far’s model of revelation provides an 
epistemology that helps explain an unusual aspect of ta’wil: the missionaries’ 
propensity to interpret extra-Qur’anic interpretation. 

Prophecy and Scripture in Isma'Ilsm: The Iranians 

In da'wa sources we read that the speaker-prophet “composes a law” (allafa 
sharfa). This is not a common view in Islam. In the Qur’an God declares that 
He “revealed” ( awha; Qur’an 42:51) or “sends down” ( anzala ; Qur’an 29:50) 
verses of scripture; tradition clarifies that the angel Gabriel transmitted reve¬ 
lation aurally from God to rusul, messengers. 1 The word “messenger” implies 
that a prophet transmits prophecy, and this is what the scholars emphasized. 
Thus they interpreted Qur’an 7:157 to mean that the Prophet Muhammad was 
illiterate, and thus could not possibly have composed or compiled the Qur’an. 2 
In narratives of the early production of the first authorized Qur’anic codi¬ 
ces, traditions seldom use the word allafa, a word which can also connote 
“compile.” According to early Islamic traditions, when the caliph Abu Bakr 
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commissioned the companion Zayd ibn Thabit to produce an authoritative text 
of the Qur’an from the versions circulating among the companions, Zayd is 
reported to have jama ( a (gathered) the Qur’anic fragments and versions. The 
word jama‘a (gathers) implies that the codex of the Qur’an’s production was 
merely putting together what was available, and that there was little human 
intellectual engagement. 3 Islamic tradition thus emphasizes that there was lit¬ 
tle human intrusion in scripture’s creation. 

In stark contrast, in Isma'llism, we repeatedly read that the first six natiqs 
(Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad) each composed (allafa) a 
law. The Qa’im-Mahdl, the seventh and final speaker-prophet, will complete all 
the prior laws, reveal their secret meaning, and vanquish the tyrants to rule the 
world with justice just as it is now ruled with tyranny. 4 

While this hiero-historical scheme is among the most common symbolic 
models in early Ismallll sources, it was left for later figures to clarify what 
precisely was meant by “ ta’lif ” (composition). It was the non-Fatimid Isma'lll 
missionaries of the Iranian dioceses of Rayy and Khurasan such as Abu Hatim 
al-Razi (d. 322/934-935) and Abu Ya l qub al-Sijistanl (thrived mid fourth/tenth 
century) who first explained the mechanics of prophecy and its compilation. 

Abu Hatim al-Razi’s description bristles with technical terminology meant 
to maintain God’s purity and separation from the material world, while also 
holding that the speaker-prophet enjoyed a direct connection ( ittisal ) to Him. 
He wrote that prophecy comes from al-Sabiq, the first of al-aslan (the two roots) 
in the pleroma beyond matter. From al-Sabiq flow the mawadd, the supernal 
resources, via al-Jari (the one who flows) to al-Jadd, the first of the angelic triad 
beneath the two roots. From al-Jadd the mawadd flow to the speaker-prophet, 
who is mu’ayyad, divinely “aided” and thus able to receive them. For al-Razi 
these cascading layers of hypostases preserved God’s purity while also linking 
the prophet to Him. 5 

Abu Hatim al-Razi claimed there were seven natiqs but only three scrip¬ 
tures (kutub), the Torah, the Gospels, and the Qur’an. He explained that the first 
three natiqs, Adam, Noah, and Abraham, composed drafts of these scriptures 
while the second triad, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad, completed them. The 
subject arose in the context of the debate among the Iranians as to whether the 
first speaker-prophet, Adam, compiled a law or worshiped God directly with¬ 
out need of good works. Abu Hatim al-Razi held the former position, whereas 
al-Nasafi and al-Sijistani held the latter. 

The Isma'lll missionary Abu Ya ( qub al-Sijistani drew liberally from the Neo¬ 
platonic philosophical tradition that was popular in the Samanid court life. 
The philosopher al-Farabi (d. 339/950), with whom the Isma'lis in the Iranian 
dioceses were clearly familiar, held that great prophets possessed souls who 
combined a supreme intellectual faculty with an imaginative faculty with the 
capacity to imitate the rational faculty. Both these rational and imaginative 
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faculties are so well developed in the prophet that his imaginative faculty is 
able to express pure abstract intelligibles (ma'qulat) as “sensible” symbols. 
Prophecy is thus the soul’s capacity to express theoretical, abstract “intelligi¬ 
bles,” abstractions that are determined through logic, as “sensibles” ( mahsusat ), 
which can be appreciated by the senses. Prophets can express these intelligi¬ 
bles through “sensible” symbols. The prophet institutes these symbols into law, 
which is useful to constrain the rabble and compel them to do good, thereby 
maintaining a just social order. 6 Al-Sijistan! adapted aspects of this Neopla¬ 
tonic theory of prophecy. What is most important, he added that the prophet’s 
soul possessed a special faculty, al-quwwa al-qudsiyya (the sacred faculty). His 
scheme attributed to the lawgiver a special linguistic power that allowed him to 
produce verbal representation of intellectual forms that, in their original state, 
are beyond language. The Prophet was thus able to translate pure intellec¬ 
tual forms into sublime legislative language. 7 Al-Sijistani’s model thus focuses 
less on the imaginative faculty and forms, and more on the Prophet’s special 
capacity for language. 

These theories of prophecy were part of larger philosophical projects that 
allowed the Iranian missionaries to debate philosophers in the courts of Rayy 
for the favor of the viziers there. Early Fatimid ta'wll offered far less theoreti¬ 
cal speculation on the metaphysics and mechanics of prophecy than did these 
figures. However, there are a number of passages on prophecy in Ja l far ibn 
Mansur al-Yaman’s Sard.Hr al-nutaqa and they clearly betray awareness of the 
concepts of the non-Fatimid Isma'llis in Iran. 

The Early Fatimids on Prophecy 

While the early Fatimid missionaries wrote less than the Iranians on the me¬ 
chanics of prophecy, there are a number of relevant passages scattered in 
the sources. In Ta’wll al-sharl'a, a work attributed to al-Qadi al-Nu ( man, the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mu'izz was asked about the status of God’s speech when 
asked to comment on Qur’an 69:40, “Indeed, it is the speech of a noble messen¬ 
ger.” Prima facie the verse is problematic, as it seems to mean that the Qur’an 
is the speech of the Prophet, rather than God. Most commentators read the 
verse as having been revealed with an ellipsis, and that the verse means “the 
Qur’an is the speech of God transmitted by a loyal messenger.” Al-Mu ( izz’s in¬ 
terpretation was radically different and delves into the metaphysical status of 
revelation as both the speech of God and the speech of the Prophet. 

[Al-Mu'izz] said: God sent down light to the heart of Muhammad as was 
mentioned in the Qur’an. The Prophet was not able to send this divine 
light to the believers, for they are not able to bear it [ ihtimalu ]. This is 
a difference between the Prophet and the believers of the umma. [The 
Prophet] produced [awrada] the meanings of revelation and light and its 
prescriptions, rulings, and signs through composed expressions [alfaz 
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mu’allafa ] and crafted letters composed of understandable, audible writ¬ 
ings \bi-huruf murakkaba, mafhuma masmu'a]. When the Prophet ordered 
[rakkaba\ these expressions and inserted in them [dammanaha] meanings 
that are encompassed by revelation, the Qur’an was established upon 
[mabni ‘ala] the light, which is the revelation that had been sent down 
as the speech of the messenger. Thus the [Qur’an’s] formulation, expres¬ 
sions, and composition is the Prophet’s. It is, then, the speech of God, as 
well as the speech of the Messenger of God, praise be upon him. 8 

God’s speech could not possess sounds or letters as these possess matter, 
of which God had no part. God’s speech is pure light; it is described else¬ 
where in the same source as the “light of intellection.” Through the inspira¬ 
tion of God’s spirit, the Prophet transforms this divine light into expressions, 
sounds, and letters. The Prophet shapes God’s speech into human language. 
Thus in its pure, original, immaterial form, the Qur’an is the speech of God; in 
its articulated, linguistic expression, it is “the speech of the Messenger.” This 
formulation is similar to that of the Neoplatonic models of prophecy of the 
non-Fatimid Iranian missionaries described above, although free of much of its 
technical terminology. 

In the opening to the story of Adam in the Sara’ir, several passages describe 
the metaphysics of prophecy. According to Ja'far prophecy represents the im¬ 
prints from the light of origination that descends from the supernal to the 
material world. While “the generality”—that is, non-Isma'ilis—describe wahy 
(revelation) as “sound and speech in arranged letters” brought by an angel, 
those who possess true knowledge know that scripture is beyond conventional 
human speech. 9 Revelation is 

the imprints [ nuqush ] of the simple worlds upon correct intellects and 
chaste minds [adhhan fasiha]. ... This is because in the simple world 
there is neither voice nor speech with composed letters through which 
expressions and [verbal] arrangement appeared. Understandable speech 
and natural discourse is, rather, part of the corporeal, natural world via 
natures. It is spoken through a faculty which is that support which attaches 
to it. Then it occurs in its idiom in its corporeal language. This faculty and 
imaginings which appear to the cogitation of the thinker are called [by the 
specialists in religion] “angels.” They said this and held this opinion from 
their deficient knowledge of the hudud and of the stations and ranks of 
the natiqs. 10 

Revelation consists of the “imprints” (nuqush) from the supernal, simple 
worlds on intellects that have been sufficiently refined as to be able to receive 
these supernal, immaterial traces. Ja'far continues: 
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Revelation ... is from the power of the word [ al-kalima ] in its connection 
to “the stream” [al-jari]. When intellects are purified and souls refined, 
spirits are cleared of the turbidities of the world stamped with nature. 

They connect to the simple world, and then they return to their home, 
which is the body, and purify it of the filth and turbidities of natures and 
clean the brain [damagh] of the foul vapors and filthy mixtures. The intel¬ 
lect is purified and glows, and the resource [madda] of the spirit strength¬ 
ens it. At that point, the impressions [nuqush] of the simple world leave 
their impression on the intellect, just as the impression of a stamp influ¬ 
ences what it stamps. 11 

An intellect that has been freed from the filth of materiality “glows” from its 
connection (ittisal) with al-jari (the stream) that descends from the first of the 
two primordial roots. The intellect is predisposed to receive revelation by the 
madda (resource), divine sustenance that descends on the speaker-prophet. 

Ja ( far’s use of mawadd and its relationship to al-jari recalls the conception of 
the non-Fatimid missionary Abu Hatim al-Razi. According to al-Razi, “the Pre- 
ceder,” the first of the two roots, streams (yajri) al-jari (the stream); the contents 
of al-jari is al-mawadd. 12 Ja ( far and al-Razi are near contemporaries, although 
al-Razi likely composed his works several decades prior to Ja'far. As these 
concepts are better developed in al-Razi’s works and he composed these works 
before Ja'far, it is likely that it was al-Razi who first developed this model and 
that it was later adopted by Ja ( far. 

Ja ( far clarifies that not only speaker-prophets, but also their legatees and 
Imams all receive ta’yld and mawadd, divine support and resources. These su¬ 
pernal links allow them to serve as bridges for the believers to journey from 
this world of matter to the supernal world of light. 

By the command of God, the message [al-risala] connected with the 
first of the two speakers.... When, through the command of its Lord, the 
world of Intellect with its lights within began to shine upon the world of 
soul, it shone upon that which was below it. So the spheres illuminated 
the world of body [ jirm ], and they received the command. One attached 
to the next until it reached the sphere of the moon, and the decrees [ ahkam ] 
of that blessed conjunction [qiran]. [... ] So it traveled from the light of 
the message, like the traveling of the sun’s light in the air which emerges 
in the world of humanity. The condition of the possessors of the supernal 
mansions and heavenly decrees in bodily forms and human souls, those 
who have knowledge from the book, became in a good state from that 
command. They are the Prophets, wasis, Imams, and deputies [khulafa’j. 

So the light of the message shone on their souls, descending upon them, 
bestowed unto them. 13 
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Through the Command, God’s message ( risala ) is sent from the world of Intel¬ 
lect, which reflects its light on soul. Soul, in turn, bestows it on the sun, moon, 
and celestial spheres. This light reaches the prophets and the human hierarchy 
(wasi, Imam, khalifa) whose souls are receptive to it. 

Elsewhere the sun and moon are invoked as mathals for the speaker-prophet 
and legatee, for the intellect and soul, and for the Preceder and Follower, the 
two supernal roots. The symbol of the sun and its rays also appears as a mathal 
for the natiq and his power of prophecy elsewhere in the Sara’ir. 

When the sun descends, it cools and cannot be seen. Similarly, the speak¬ 
er-prophet is in the state of power as long as his rays [ shuruq ] continue. 
When his limit reaches its expiration, and his sun has set, and his power 
has declined, it is necessary for dissimulation and screening. For it is the 
entrance of the night and its shade from the light of the day. The light is 
screened from the people, and they return to the expanse of the moon, 
which is the sign of the light and the planets. 

So too, is it necessary for the Imams to hide the knowledge of the 
interior and the ta'wil that they possess from the pharaohs of the exterior. 
They extend [this knowledge] to their believing friends, those obedient to 
them, little by little, under prudent dissimulation and after firm oaths . 14 

Just as the sun declines and its rays weaken, and its light is refracted off the 
moon and planets after it sets, so too do the rays of light emanating from 
the speaker-prophet decline when he fades from history. During the speaker- 
prophet’s “night,” his rays are concealed; the moon and the planets, symbols 
for the Speaker-prophet’s legatee and the Imams, come to the fore. 

Such passages in works ascribed to Ja l far ibn Mansur al-Yaman suggest the 
following model. The divine light of origination emanates from the God be¬ 
yond the supernal world of intellect. This light is too subtle and refined to 
descend into the world of matter. However, from the first of the two roots 
emanating from God, this divine light streams (jari) down, leaving impressions 
(nuqush) on the world of matter below that indicate the forms in the supernal 
world of intellect. At the same time supernal resources (mawadd) connect to 
the intellects of the speaker-prophet, allowing him to receive the pure, subtle 
light of intellect and translate it into human speech, signs, and symbols. These 
mawadd also connect to the legatee and Imams, allowing them to decode these 
traces, and share them with the believers in the da ( -wa. 

Ja l far’s conception of prophecy suggests a metaphysical model which is 
gnostic in character. Prophets translate the nuqush, athar, isharat, and rumuz 
(traces, imprints, indications, and symbols) from the light of intellect in the 
supernal world into nomoi (laws), scripture, and other sources. Ja ( far refers 
not only to the placement of these signs, but their recovery. The natiq embeds 
these signs, and the wasi or Imam retrieves them. Such a model lends itself to a 
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ta’wil that goes beyond scripture, for the traces from the supernal world can be 
hidden in different types of sources in the material world. As the ta’wil of the 
story of Adam shows, both the placing and collecting of this saving knowledge 
is closely linked to politics. 

The Making of a Speaker-Prophet: 

The Ta’wll of the Story of Adam 

In the SaraHr we read that before Adam there were hiero-historical cycles led 
by beings without matter such as angels and jinn. Adam was the first being 
created that had both matter and intellect. He was born in the abode of his 
adversary, a king, who was served by specialists in philosophy and astron¬ 
omy. 15 At Adam’s birth the planets aligned in such a way that they seemed to 
bow down to him. Based on the planetary conjunctions, the astrologers rec¬ 
ognized that Adam “would rule the entire earth according to the divine nomoi 
(nawamis ilahlya), intellectual governances (tadblrat ( aqllya), and the law.” 16 
They saw that the suzerainty of Adam and his mission would one day encom¬ 
pass all the kings and remain over many hiero-historical cycles. 

News of Adam’s birth reached the adversary-king, and he recognized that, 
once grown, Adam presented a threat to his rule, and he attempted to have 
him killed. Adam’s parents fled with Adam to another kingdom on the island 
of al-Buran in Ceylon and camped in its gulf, a region rich with water and fruit 
trees. 17 Aware that the adversary-king was in pursuit, Adam’s parents hid him 
on the island and fled, leaving Adam to be raised by wild animals. 

When his parents were absent, the animals came to his aid and befriended 
him. They circled around him and took care of him. One of the lionesses 
of that jungle took pity on him, took charge of his upbringing, and raised 
him. She suckled him, and he grew and became stronger. Adam continued 
to go from rank to rank and level to level, until his creation was completed, 
his state ( amr ) was perfected, and he reached adulthood and merited spiri¬ 
tual deputyship (khilafa ruhdniya). n 

One day while on a hunting expedition, a servant of the king came upon 
Adam. He was astonished by Adam’s perfect visage. He brought Adam to the 
king, and the king marveled at his special, luminous appearance. The king 
spoke to him, but he did not understand his speech. But the king had Adam 
join them and complete his rearing, and Adam learned the language of the 
people. 19 

After his rearing the king of al-Buran found that Adam had grown more 
knowledgeable than the angel who had been acting as his hujja. The king de¬ 
clared that Adam would replace this angel as his deputy. Referring to Adam 
and the hujja, the king announced, “Verily I will place a deputy for the earth” 
(Qur’an 2:30), “the earth” being a mathal for the hujja. 20 
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Some of the angels doubted whether Adam should be their leader and re¬ 
fused to recognize Adam. God then imparted to Adam secret knowledge of 
ta'wil and excluded the angels from this knowledge. Then the angels recog¬ 
nized Adam’s superiority. To repent for their previous doubts, the angels cir¬ 
cumambulated Adam’s throne seven times; this, it is explained, is a mathal 
for seven requests for secret knowledge from Adam. This angelic act was the 
basis for the Muslims’ ritual circumambulation around the sacred house of the 
Ka ( ba, although this hidden sense is unknown to them. 21 

One of the angels, Iblis, pretended to recognize Adam’s superior rank but 
secretly plotted against him. God warned Adam not to share secret knowledge 
with Iblis. Adam, believing himself the Mahdi, thought that he was capable of 
making such decisions himself; he countermanded God’s command and took 
Iblis into his confidence, sharing secret knowledge with him. For this error God 
cast Adam out of paradise, that is, He ceased to provide him supernal mawadd 
(resources). When Adam recognized his error, he convened with the senior 
missionaries and clarified that he now realized he was not the mahdi, but the 
deputy of the Imam. The special knowledge and supernal resources were then 
restored to him. 22 

The narrator provides explanations for several of the stories’ central fig¬ 
ures. The wicked adversary-king in the kingdom in which people practiced 
philosophy and astrology is a mathal for the head of a competing diocese that 
did not recognize the rightful Imam. The king of al-Buran is a mathal for the 
Imam of the period (Imam al-zaman), and Adam’s parents and the lioness who 
reared him were this Imam’s missionaries. In a “ta’wil of the ta’wil,” the author 
declares that the Imam of the period was actually the Universal Intellect, and 
Adam, the Intellect’s deputy. 

In another interpretation, Ja ( far provides a different account. Adam was 
born in the da ( wa of Iblis, who was a high-ranking da'l of the Imam. Adam rose 
in rank until Iblis and Adam competed with one another. The issue was raised 
to the Imam, who was king of the island. When the Imam heard Adam’s clear 
speech, he favored him, choosing him over all the other missionaries. He or¬ 
dered Iblis to bow down to him—that is, to recognize that Adam was superior 
to him in rank. Iblis refused, and, in a ta'wil of the Qur'anic verse in which Iblis 
declares that he is made of fire and Adam matter (Qur'an 7:11-12), Iblis declares 
that despite the Imam’s explicit order, that he was of higher rank than Adam. 
Consequently Iblis was cut off from the connected resources of the da ( wa, that 
is, he was removed from paradise, the island in which Adam now ruled. The 
Imam commanded the rest of the missionaries to be obedient to Adam, and 
they complied. 23 

After Iblis had been thrown out of that da'wa, he made a law for him¬ 
self based on his own opinion and analogy. Ja’far claims that the leading 
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missionaries (hudud) in Iblis’s da'wa have continued to apply the law based on 
their opinions “until the present.” 24 

Eventually the time came for the Imamate to be transferred from the Imam 
to Adam. The “angels”—the hudud of the da'wa—submitted to Adam, and he 
became the commander of the time, appointed hudud to serve under him, and 
went out to subdue his enemy Iblis and his armies. Adam sought a new dar 
hijra where he might strengthen his hand. Adam went out from the dar hijra of 
his father and settled in Yemen, where his power rose. He then went to Mecca, 
where he established the Ka'ba from the rays of the light of prophecy he emit¬ 
ted. The Imam’s hujjas, called angels, recognized their rank and submitted to 
Adam. 25 

When Iblis realized Adam’s power had grown too great for him to chal¬ 
lenge him, he changed tactics. He realized that the people had been promised 
resurrection of the dead (al-qiyama), and he went underground, focusing his 
sedition on this point. The story goes on to describe how the forces of Adam 
were continued on through Seth, and the forces of Iblis through Cain. 26 

In the Sard’ir s Adam narrative, prophecy is described in terms commonly 
used by Islamic philosophers in the Greek tradition. In one passage, the “light 
of origination” (nur al-ihda!) descends from intellect and casts a shadow on the 
soul, creating the traces of the supernal world in matter. In another, the Imam 
of the prophet is identified as the Universal Intellect (al-'aql al-kulli )—the tech¬ 
nical term for the first emanation in Neoplatonic cosmology. In a third pas¬ 
sage, instead of God, Ja'far writes that it is the Universal Intellect who appoints 
Adam as its deputy (khalifa) in Qur’an 2:3o. 27 Elsewhere, the author refers to 
prophecy as divine “indications” (dala’il) and “traces” (athar), from the super¬ 
nal world. These traces are translated into symbols (rumuz) and signs (isharat); 
they are “imprints” (nuqush) in the material world. 

These philosophical terms were commonly used by Islamic philosophers 
in the Greek tradition, or philosophically inclined Isma'ills from the eastern 
dioceses. However, such terminology is unusual in Fatimid sources that were 
composed in the period of al-Mu'izz li-dln Allah (d. 975). Al-Mu'izz is on re¬ 
cord as having been against mixing philosophy with ta’wil. When he granted 
an audience to an Isma'lll visitor from one of the eastern dioceses, al-Mu'izz 
responded that the visitor’s mix (takhllt) of philosophy and religious doctrine 
“neither taught the discourse of philosophy as its specialists expound it, nor 
elucidated the religion of God as [the visitor] claimed. The blend [of philosophy 
and religion]. . . causes seceding from the community (milla) and calling for 
unbelief.” 28 

But if al-Mu'izz proscribed this mix of falsafa and doctrine, why do we 
find philosophical language in sources composed by his missionary Ja'far? 
The work of several scholars supplies one plausible explanation. Madelung 
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established that as part of the Fatimid caliph al-Mu c izz’s effort to expand the 
empire, he attempted a rapprochement with the missionaries to the east. To¬ 
ward that end, al-Mu c izz reformed Fatimid doctrine by reinstating the status of 
Muhammad ibn Isma'il as the awaited redeemer, a central pillar of pre-Fatimid 
and non-Fatimid Isma'llls. 29 Michael Brett has suggested that just as al-Mu c izz 
reached out to the Iranians by elevating the status of Muhammad ibn Isma'il, so 
too did he accept the Iranian missionary al-Sijistani’s Neoplatonism as a basis 
for Fatimid doctrine. For Brett, al-Sijistani’s universalistic Neoplatonic theol¬ 
ogy served “as a prescription for universal empire” and “became the formula 
of the caliphate in Egypt.” 30 Could it be, then, that al-Mu'izz changed his mind 
about the mix of philosophy and doctrine, and, in order to appeal to the Ira¬ 
nian missionaries, he commanded his missionaries to include falsafa in their 
ta’wil? 

A close reading of the Adam narrative militates against the explanation 
that the turn to philosophical terminology was meant to appeal to the Iranians. 
Specifically, themes in the text suggest that Adam is a veiled reference to the 
first Fatimid Imam Abd Allah al-Mahdi, that Iblis is a mathal for Abu Abd 
Allah al-Shl l I, and that the philosopher who leads the wicked island to the 
east, is a mathal for the Iranian missionaries who had left the Fatimid fold. I 
argue, then, that rather than as a concession to the Iranians, the Adam story is 
intended as a riposte. 

In Ja'far’s account, Adam was born in the territory of the Imam’s adversary, 
but raised as an acolyte (mustajib) of the true Imam of the period. The Imam’s 
adversary is the head of an island (sahib jazira) whose inhabitants are “experts 
in philosophy and astronomy.” 31 

Abd Allah, the first Fatimid Imam, was born in Khuzestan in Iran, which, 
from the vantage point of the Fatimids, was the center of this “philosophical” 
styled ta’wil about which al-Mu'izz complained, and that had been operating for 
some time. The Isma'llI center in Rayy was likely founded fairly early—before 
the advent of the Fatimids. 32 It would appear that just as Adam is a mathal for 
the first Fatimid Imam Abd Allah, this island of the “wicked philosophers and 
astronomers” into which Adam was born refers to one of the Iranian dioceses 
which rejected the Fatimid Imam. 

In another ta’wil, Iblis is referred to as a missionary who became jealous 
of Adam when he surpassed him in rank. When the Imam chose Adam as his 
successor and leader of the da'wa, Iblis refused to recognize him and plotted 
against him. Adam at first trusts Iblis, but then God discloses to him that Iblis 
is plotting against him. The author identifies Iblis as the hujja and one of the 
leading hudud of the true Imam of the period. 

In Fatimid historiography, after Abd Allah was announced as the Mahdi, 
Abu Abd Allah al-Shl'l pretended to support him, but secretly plotted against 
him with Berber tribesmen. The plot was discovered and Abu Abd Allah al-Shi'i 
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was executed. 33 Iblis’ relationship to Adam parallels that of Abu Abd Allah 
al-Shi l !’s relationship to ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi in Fatimid historiography. Iblis 
and Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘i were both described as the leading missionaries of 
the period. Out of hubris, both failed to obey the rightful Imam. While Iblis is 
not put to death by Adam, we read that he is banished from paradise and “cut 
off from the da'wa”—a mathal for “death” in da‘wa parlance. In short, Iblis is a 
mathal for Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘i, the early Isma'ili missionary who organized 
a plot against the first Fatimid Imam ‘Abd Allah. 34 

Other themes also draw parallels between the Adam ta’wil and the Fatimid 
Imamate’s early history. In one ta’wil, God’s command “not to approach the 
tree” (Qur’an 7:19-23) is interpreted as a mathal for the Imam’s command that 
Adam should not trust Iblis with secret knowledge. Adam, however, believed 
himself to be the Mahdi, and thus capable of making the decision to approach 
the tree—that is, to trust Iblis. He thus countermanded God’s explicit com¬ 
mand. As a result of Adam’s misrecognizing his rank, God ceased to provide 
Adam with supernal mawadd (resources). 35 Adam then recognized his error 
and convened with the senior hudud (missionaries) to repent of his mistake; 
he declared that was not the final redeemer, but merely a khalifa—a deputy 
of intellect. As a result of Adam’s recognition of his true role, God’s supernal 
resources, special knowledge, and divine aid were restored to him. The “light 
returned to his eyes” and Adam was able to complete his mission and establish 
a dar hijra in Mecca. 

Adam’s error and recovery mirrors the story of‘Abd Allah, the first Fatimid 
Imam. At the advent of the Fatimid caliphs in 909, ‘Abd Allah was at first de¬ 
clared to be the awaited redeemer who would usher in the End of Days. He 
erred by trusting Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shl‘1, who would betray him. This doctri¬ 
nal position was later updated by the Fatimid caliphs al-Mansur and later, al- 
Mu'izz: ‘Abd Allah not the final redeemer, but a khalifa, a deputy. 36 This section 
of the Adam story constitutes an abbreviated symbolic retelling of this shift in 
Fatimid doctrine. 

In another section of the story, Ja‘far writes that Adam was born during 
a hiero-historical cycle when the true Imam and his hudud were hidden, for 
his Imam was the Universal Intellect and the emanations that proceed from 
it did not possess matter. According to Fatimid sacred history, ‘Abd Allah the 
Mahdi, too, was born into the movement during a “period of screening” (dawr 
al-satr) when the Imam and his high ranking missionaries led the mission se¬ 
cretly in Syria. And just as Adam was the first speaker-prophet “apparent to 
the eye,” so too was ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi the first Fatimid Imam who would 
lead the mission openly, establishing the Fatimid Caliphate in North Africa. 
Late in the ta’wil, Adam travels to Yemen seeking a dar hijra (abode of refuge), 
while “Iblis’ armies” were said to have risen in India. Yemen was a well-known 
Fatimid stronghold that was a possible site for the Fatimid caliphate before it 
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was decided to establish the Fatimids in North Africa. 37 And India is a site in 
which heterodox doctrine was known to have prohferated, prompting an epis¬ 
tle from al-Mu‘izz. 38 

Like the development of the Fatimid state, Adam’s career is presented as 
a pohtical project. He established a dar hijra in Mecca, appointed a successor, 
and subdued his enemies. After establishing the dar hijra in Mecca, Adam rises 
to the rank of natiq. He is then able to fashion the house of the Ka ( ba. 

The light stopped at the site of the house, and a tent of red rubies de¬ 
scended from the sky. He commanded for the house to be built based on 
the ropes of the tent. [Adam] resided in the house all of his life. Then, he 
looked at the site of the rays of light, and he fashioned a Ka'ba for them. 
He set the black stone in it as a mathal for his hujja, being Eve, who dis¬ 
seminated his knowledge (hawa ( ilmahu) and wisdom. The angels struck 
camps around him, and then shading and settling in the desert became an 
established practice for his offspring. Adam became the house of God and 
the direction to which prayer is directed for the angels. The angels and 
behevers took to circumambulating its dome, praying to him two prostra¬ 
tions each time they circumambulated, weekly. This became a sunna for 
his offspring and followers and his acolytes until our day, and until this 
world comes to an end. He who is prevented from prostrating himself to 
Adam, does not obey him, and aggrandizes himself over him, is a lahiq for 
Iblis and his forces .. .When his command was strengthened, his hujja en¬ 
abled, and his power at its height, and he had two sons, Cain and Abel, his 
first corporeal birth of the two came to pass, in which the good and foul 
were mixed. God commanded to appoint one of the two as his deputy. He 
then organized the house as a sanctuary, and made it twelve miles from 
‘Arafat, as a mathal for the twelve hujjas. 39 

From the divine light of prophecy and Imamate, Adam established the da'wa’s 
institutions. The Ka l ba and the black stone are mathals for the speaker-prophet 
Adam and his hujja, Eve. ‘Arafat, which is twelve miles from the Ka‘ba, is a 
mathal for the twelve hujjas who administer the different islands. Circumambu- 
lation and prostration signify obedience to the speaker-prophet and his legatee. 
Failure to acknowledge them is tantamount to unbelief and serving as an ad¬ 
junct for Iblis. The passage, and Jaffar’s Adam narrative as a whole, links meta¬ 
physics and politics. 

The Adam narrative is the story of the overcoming of apostasy within the 
da'wa wrought by those who failed to accept their true status. By taking up his 
role as speaker-prophet and deputy for the Universal Intellect, God’s resources 
and support (mawadd and ta'yld) allow Adam to institute the divine light of 
prophecy and Imamate in symbols and institutions. Those who are not obedi¬ 
ent to his authority are condemned as adjuncts for Satan. This period is likened 
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to the establishment of the first Fatimid Imam, ‘Abd Allah who also were tested 
by renegades who failed to submit to his divinely-guided authority. 

After Adam: Speaker-Prophets, Scriptures, and Signs 

The stories of the other speaker-prophets in the Sara’ir, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and Muhammad, follow along the same lines as the story of Adam. Each 
speaker-prophet starts as a missionary, acquires special knowledge, raises a 
da ( wa on behalf of the Imam of the day, struggles against the adversaries of 
the period, and eventually ascends to the rank of speaker-prophet when the 
supernal mawadd descends on him. However, the political circumstances of 
the respective periods dictated that their careers followed different trajectories. 

The second speaker-prophet, Noah, called a da'wa and was joined by the 
believers, but his adversaries were strong. When, fearing defeat, Noah’s fol¬ 
lowers joined the camp of his enemies, only eighty remained in Noah’s camp 
and were able to enter the ark built to save them from destruction wrought by 
the floods. The ark itself encoded secret wisdom. The ark is a mathal for the 
da l/ wa— those who joined it were saved; those outside it, drowned in the seas 
of perdition. The adversaries of the period survived by hanging on the edge of 
the ark, without fully entering it—perhaps another barb against Isma ( ilis who 
failed to fully enter the da ( wa of the rightly guided Fatimid Imam. 40 

The ark was known as the “limit [hadd] of respite for the one who waits” 
[hadd al-faraj al-muntazir ]. Specifically the ark’s architectural plan encoded 
the hidden traces of the supernal world, as we see in the following passage. 

The Torah provides immutable proof [nassahu al-tawrah] that the length 
of the ark was three-hundred cubits, and its width sixty cubits. This is 
a sign that the da l wa of the Imams is not cut until it has reached thirty 
Imams, fifteen of whom bring the exterior, and fifteen are missionaries for 
their interior, proselytizing for who comes to abrogate them, and bring 
into appearance another law.... The “three hundred and sixty cubits” of 
the length and width of the ark, refers to each Imam having twelve hujjas 
as likenesses of the twelve months. Each month has thirty days. Thus, 
each hujja has thirty missionaries serving in his island. This is three hun¬ 
dred and sixty missionaries and hujjas. 41 

The Torah presents proof that the ark encoded the structure of the da ( wa hier¬ 
archy. The length and width of the ark encode the numbers of differing ranks 
of missionaries in the da'wa. Just as the cubits measuring the length and width 
of the ark equal 360 units, so too does each Imam possess twelve hujjas, each 
of whom has thirty missionaries, equaling 360 missionaries. (These measure¬ 
ments are consistent with those of Genesis in the Hebrew Bible; as they are 
not widely attested in Islamic texts, it seems likely that author had a Jewish or 
Christian source.) 
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The message of the story of Noah is, once again, the importance of allegiance 
to the divinely-guided speaker-prophet. When the missionaries and believers 
abandon Noah, he is unable to compile a dar hijra and scripture, and is forced to 
encode symbols in the ark. This leads to the loss of the community in the flood. 

Abraham was born in a period ruled by the tyrant Nimrod, who ruled ac¬ 
cording to the movements of the stars. Learning from his astrologers that a 
figure would be born who was destined to replace him, Nimrod sequestered 
the women to prevent Abraham’s birth, but this plan failed. Abraham’s mother 
reared Abraham in a cave. In the ta’wil of the story, it is explained that his 
mother was the missionary who converted him, and his father, Tirakh, was one 
of the hujjas of the Imam. Tirakh reared him in hidden knowledge. 

In his beginning, before the mawadd attached to him and he was estab¬ 
lished, Abraham was hidden in the law of Noah. This was until he came to 
have ninety-nine missionaries, among them, thirty reporting missionaries 
[da ( i balagh]. Then “he was circumcised,” meaning that his command and 
secret became apparent. He cut from the law of Noah, and established a 
new law for himself. His law was the interior of the law of Noah, just as 
the staff of the penis is under the foreskin, and when the foreskin is cut, 
the staff appears and becomes apparent. 42 

Abraham’s circumcision at the age of ninety-nine is a mathal for his appoint¬ 
ment of ninety-nine missionaries. His circumcision alludes to the break with 
the law of Noah and the instituting of his own, new law. Just as Adam em¬ 
bedded the traces of the supernal in the Ka'ba, and Noah in the ark, so too 
did Abraham through instituting the rite of circumcision. After overcoming 
Nimrod, Abraham was able to attract missionaries to his cause; it is this that 
allowed him to compile a new law. In the story of Abraham, mawadd and poli¬ 
tical action are directly linked. 

During his life Abraham was able to achieve political success and pass on 
his prophetic and Imamic legacies to Isma'll and Isaac. Moses’s capacity to pass 
on his legacy is more complicated. After Shu'ayb, his predecessor, bequeaths 
to him his staff and the light of prophecy, he and his brother Aaron confronted 
Pharaoh and led his people across the sea to found a dar hijra in Jerusalem. But 
his followers, jealous of the idols of their neighbors, requested a goddess in¬ 
stead (Qur’an 7:138). Later, fearful of the giants who dwelt in the promised land 
(Qur’an 5:21-22), they refused to enter and asked to return to the land of their 
adversary, the land of the Copts. In response “Moses forbade them [from re¬ 
turning to] Egypt or [going to] the land of Jerusalem for the rest of their lives, 
and brought them to the wasteland.” 43 Because of his followers’ cowardice and 
disobedience, Moses was unable to found a dar hijra. 

After failing to found a dar hijra, Aaron, who had been named as Moses’s 
successor, comes to realize that he will soon die, predeceasing Moses. Aaron’s 
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sons’ inability to follow instructions of a burnt offering demonstrates that nei¬ 
ther is worthy to lead the community. Moses thus appoints Joshua to succeed 
him and bequeaths the Torah to him. Joshua is to serve as the “deputy-imam” 
for the descendants of Aaron, to whom the true teaching would one day return. 
After deputing Joshua, the narrator, reports that Moses 

extracted [the Torah] from the tablets and surrendered it to him. He 
gathered the Israelites and had them bear witness to that—that he had 
installed the legatee after him by the command of God.... He then said: 
“He is cursed who diverges from him, and he is cursed who regresses from 
this, my utterance. For these are the tablets which God commanded be 
surrendered to His fundament when they descend to him.” 

But when Moses was absent [ ghaba ], the leaders [nuqaba’] ignored 
what Joshua had brought them. They composed this Torah which is in the 
hands of the Jews which they claimed came from Moses. They changed 
and embellished what [came] from Joshua, disregarding what Moses and 
his legatee said ... and returned to their composing through opinion and 
analogy. 44 

In Moses’s absence the Israelite nuqaba* (leaders) disregarded this book. They 
composed their own scripture based on their own opinion and analogy. 

Ja l far modifies the standard Islamic topos that it was the rabbis who altered 
the Torah. Rather than the rabbis, he claims that it was the Israelite nuqaba 1 
(leaders), who distorted the Torah according to their opinions and analogies. 
Ja'far’s reference to Moses’ “nuqaba’” draws a parallel between the Israelite 
leaders and the descendants of All who served under the Abbasid caliphs and 
were known as nuqaba’. These figures were charged with maintaining the reg¬ 
istry of the Prophet’s descendants and exposing false claims to the Prophet’s 
lineage. 45 Ja ( far’s claim that the nuqaba’ in the period of Moses distorted the 
Torah that Moses had compiled and bequeathed to Joshua is, then, meant as 
a polemic against the corrupt Talibid nuqaba’ who served the Abbasid caliph 
instead of recognizing the rightful Imam. 46 

The story of Jesus and John comprises some twenty-six pages, by far the 
longest account in the Sara’ir. The unusual character of the material suggests 
that Ja l far drew from a variety of Christian sources, perhaps from one of the 
Syrian Christian monasteries proximate to the Fatimid leadership in Salamiya. 47 

Jesus was born in Nazareth to Joseph and his mother, “Baydanu” (?). As a 
child he was adopted by his uncle Judah Sahr Butta, the head of the academy of 
the Jews who would teach Jesus the secrets of the Prophets. Judah took Jesus to 
Antioch, where he was converted by a traveling missionary of the Imam of the 
period, ‘Imran, a follower of the law of Moses, but who also was familiar with 
philosophy and knowledge from different schools. Jesus was soon recognized 
as a prophet by John the Baptist and ascended the ranks of the da'wa of Moses 
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through his direct connection (ittisal) with God. Jesus reformed the law of Mo¬ 
ses and battled his Jewish enemies, including Judah Sahr Butta, who refused 
to recognize Jesus’s legitimacy. He sent missionaries throughout the land to 
establish a dar hijra but was unable to do so and was thus unable to compose 
a scripture. Instead Jesus embedded the signs and symbols of true knowledge 
in Christian symbols and institutions. Judah Sahr Butta led the party against 
Jesus and eventually crucified him on the cross. While the patriarch and his 
followers among the Christians fabricated the four Gospels from their own 
opinions and analogies and claimed them to be revealed scripture, Jesus’s au¬ 
thentic knowledge and legacy was preserved by Simon-Peter, who surrendered 
it to Clement. A student of Clement hid this teaching, until it eventually found 
its way to the monk Bahira’ and Zayd ibn ( Umar, the head of the Arab “island” 
of the Imam. Muhammad was a student of Zayd ibn ‘Umar and Bahira’ until he 
succeeded them as head of the diocese. 

The Sara’ir emphasizes several times that Jesus is unable to found a dar hijra, 
and that this dar hijra was necessary in order to formulate a law. “It was nar¬ 
rated that the traveling of Jesus and his apostles was to seek an abode of refuge 
[dar hijra] to flee and in which to institute the judgment [ hukm ] and justice of 
God such as the rulings of the divine laws [ahkam al-sharai ‘], .. . the ampu¬ 
tating of [the hand of] the thief and lashing the adulterer. ... He divided his 
disciples among the islands of the earth, and they continued to wander until 
God took him up. But he did not found an abode of refuge .” 48 Jesus wandered 
and traveled seeking to found an abode of refuge in order to compile and im¬ 
plement a law. He and his followers were not successful, and this, in turn, led 
to the formulation of a false scripture propagated by errant disciples. 

After the Christ disappeared and his legatee fled, his other disciples 

composed these four gospels in which they compiled the life stories 
[siyar] of the Christ. This was when they did not acquire the [true] Gospel. 
Therefore, we see them describe what he did, the knowledge and wisdom 
that he spoke, and the parables [ amthal ] that he transmitted which we 
have discussed. They were not able to verify it with him, and he did not 
bequeath it to them during his lifetime . 49 

When Jesus had disappeared and his legatee, Simon-Peter, had fled, Jesus’s 
other disciples composed four gospels and presented them as scripture. How¬ 
ever, these gospels were not authentic scripture that had been compiled by 
Jesus. Rather they were siyar, life stories with the disciples’ recollections of his 
words and mathals. 

Jesus is unable to compile a scripture is thus because of historical vicissi¬ 
tudes—his inability to found a dar hijra. Simon, his legatee, does have a book 
that captures Jesus’s actual revelation. 
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Simon has the book which agrees with his words, as we said. Its interpre¬ 
tation, he did not divulge to anyone. When it was time for him to trans¬ 
fer it, he delivered it to Aqllmus [Clement], to the pious servant John 
the Younger by the command of God. Generation after generation, they 
continued bequeathing this [book and interpretation] as those preceding 
them did, until Muhammad (praise and peace upon him) appeared. The 
Gospel that descended from the spiritual Father within which is the com¬ 
mand and prohibition, revelation and interpretation [ta’wll], the knowledge 
of the first and last ones, it was entrusted to its elect [ahlihi]. One genera¬ 
tion transferred it to the next until it reaches he who will enforce it, it will 
be bestowed on the one whom God endows with the reaching of its truths . 50 

Jesus’s legatee, Simon, hid the authentic scripture and delivered it to his student, 
Clement, who shared it with “John the Younger.” They prevented the dissemi¬ 
nation of the source, protecting it until it passed to one who had the capacity 
to enforce and understand it. This account parallels early Shi ( ite views that 
claim that l All bequeathed to his progeny the complete version of the Qur’an. 

Unable to compile an abode of refuge and proper scripture, Jesus preserved 
his teachings in symbols, institutions, and rituals. 

When he [Jesus] had traveled for a long time without finding an abode of 
refuge to establish in which he could take refuge to battle [his adversaries], 
he had his disciples adopt the exterior of his law and filled it with mathals 
[amthal madriiba ]. Among them are: the rules [adab] of prayer and what a 
man approaches in it [prayer], recognizing the three hypostases with which 
he was crucified in appearance [...], the peg of his wisdom hidden away 
in his cross, the likeness of the sashes that they tighten around their waists, 
the Eucharist through which they approach him, the limit [hadd] of bap¬ 
tism, and of all that wisdom which [these amthal] hold. He administered 
the oaths in order for them to practice these [rituals], and he excommu¬ 
nicated anyone who abandoned any of them. All this was because he did 
not have a dar hijra [abode of refuge] in which to take sanctuary . 51 

Such Christological elements as the doctrine of the trinity, rules for prayer, 
structure of the cross, sashes tied around the waists of the monks, and the 
Eucharist are mathals for the true teaching of the da ( wa. Jesus resorted to em¬ 
bedding the hidden signs in these symbols and rituals because he failed to 
establish an abode of refuge in which to establish an “island.” 

In a remarkable passage, the hierarchy of the church is likened to the ranks 
of the da ( wa. 

We now return to knowledge of the seven lower ones which He placed 
to face the seven higher ones. They are from the patriarch to the officiate 
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[marsum ]. 52 The Patriarch is the speaking one [al-natiq] because the 
Patriarch sits in the seat of prophecy on a chair, high above the people, 
reciting the Gospels to them. The archbishop is like the fundament [asas], 
and the bishop is like the completer [mutimm], the priest is like the proof, 
and the head is like the missionary undertaking the command of the mis¬ 
sion because of the oath administered over them. The deacon is a likeness 
[mathal] of the permitted one [ma’dhun], and the officiate for the report¬ 
ing believer [ma’mun baligh] consigned to the da'wa . 53 

The ranks of the church hierarchy are mathals for the ranks of the da l wa. While 
the Christians are unaware of the supernal sense of their own institutions, 
Ja'far shows them to be in perfect parallel to the ranks of the da'wa. Through 
the prism of da'wa knowledge, it is clear that Jesus was able to institute signs 
of the supernal hierarchy through signs outside the church hierarchy. 

The story of Jesus demonstrates how a speaker-prophet who is unable to 
gain political power is able to preserve secret knowledge. The career of the sixth 
speaker-prophet, Muhammad, exemplifies the ideal. Muhammad first became 
a missionary for the Imam of the period. He was reared in knowledge by five 
hujjas who were in parallel to the supernal pentad of the pleroma . 54 Muhammad 
eventually surpassed the Imam of the period in rank and successfully founded 
a da ( wa, attracting a number of converts to the movement—of most importance 
his wife Khadija and cousin ‘All . 55 Like Abraham, Muhammad appointed four 
senior missionaries and sent them to spread the mission throughout the world. 
He established a dar hijra (abode of refuge) in Medina and appointed members 
of the Ansar (helpers) as leaders . 56 Eventually the Imam, who led the da'wa from 
Syria, recognized that Muhammad had surpassed him in rank and surrendered 
the mission to him. The divine mawadd were thus transferred to the Prophet . 57 
After overcoming his adversaries, the Meccan pagan Abu Jahl and his maternal 
uncle Abu Lahab, Muhammad ascended to the rank of speaker-prophet. The 
stream (al-jari) conjoined with him from the Preceder, the first of the two roots 
in the pleroma, and Muhammad compiled a new law and abrogated the law of 
Jesus . 58 After he completed his compilation of the external law, his legatee, 'All, 
disclosed its ta’wll. Ja'far stressed that the religion became complete only when 
'All’ ascended to the status of legatee. The Imams who descended from 'All are 
also emphasized. Thus the hidden sense of the prophetic tradition that “the 
Qur'an was revealed in seven dialects” refers to the legatee, as he is responsible 
for revealing the Qur'an’s inner sense, and the seven Imams who follow him . 59 

The career of the speaker-prophet Muhammad was thus ideal . 60 Ja'far em¬ 
phasizes that Muhammad was the first speaker-prophet since Abraham who 
successfully combined Imamate and prophethood, having received the light 
of Imamate from his forefather Qusayy, who inherited through his forebear 
Isma'il, and the teachings of the prophets through his missionary teachers . 61 
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He successfully makes many converts, founds a dar hijra, compiles a law and 
scripture, the Qur’an, and appoints a legatee, l Ali, who interprets it. In short he 
is the paradigmatic speaker-prophet. 

The Imam of the period into which Muhammad was born is identified 
as Batura’, a figure known in Islamic sources as a Christian monk who saw 
Muhammad while he was a youth on a trading mission with his uncle in Syria 
and recognized that he would become a Prophet. In the Sara’ir Bahira’s leading 
missionaries in the “island of the Arabs” are Zayd ibn ( Amr, a hanlf (unaffili¬ 
ated monotheist), and Ubayy ibn Ka'b, an early convert who is recalled as hav¬ 
ing his own rescension of a Qur’anic codex in which Jesus specifically named 
Muhammad as his successor . 62 Ja'far claims that first Zayd ibn ( Umar taught 
Muhammad the truth of the prophets, wasis, and Imams. The Imam Bahira’ 
commanded the Prophet to undertake the mission on behalf of the Messiah 
(al-masih). When Muhammad successfully garnered seventy male missionaries 
and one female from the Tihama and Ethiopia, Bahira’ surrendered the com¬ 
mand to him . 63 Thus the legacy of prophecy that was his bequest from Isaac 
was transferred to him from a Christian monk, just as Muhammad had received 
the legacy of Imamate originating from Ismalll through his uncle, Abu Talib. 

Now, according to the logic of Isma'ili hiero-history, it is perfectly correct 
for Muhammad to have been reared in the mission of Jesus, for it is Jesus who 
was the previous speaker-prophet, and his law was still operative. Still, it is 
surprising that Ja l far’s account goes to some length to emphasize that Muham¬ 
mad began his career as a disciple of Jesus. In one ta’wil Ja ( far mentions that 
Muhammad studied with Bahira’’s for twenty years, and that Bahira’ was re¬ 
ferred to in the sources as the angel Gabriel. As Gabriel is known in Islam as 
the angel who transmitted the Qur’an from God to the Prophet, the interpreta¬ 
tion that he was actually a Christian monk is astonishing. 

In fact this interpretation of Bahira’’s relationship to the Prophet does have 
precedent, although not in Islamic sources. From the late eighth century, Chris¬ 
tian polemicists reinterpreted the Islamic legend of the monk “Sergius-Bahira” 
for their authors’ own purposes. In one such source, the Arabic Apocalypse 
of Peter, the Christian teacher of Muhammad is presented as a heretic who 
had been banished from the church, a Christian topos that can be traced back 
to John of Damascus in the eighth century, who charged that Muhammad’s 
false teachings were due to his tutoring by an Arian monk . 64 Since the notion 
that Muhammad was tutored by a follower of Jesus is unimaginable in Islamic 
sources, it seems likely that the Sara’ir s narrative adapted a Christian account 
of the Bahira’ legend viewed through the lens of da l wa knowledge. The legend 
of Bahira’, which began as an Islamic story, has thus come full circle. The ques¬ 
tion, of course, is the purpose this legend served in Ja'far’s ta’wil. 

I believe an answer comes in the Sard’ir s explanation of the patriarch of the 
period. This passage comes several generations after the passing of Jesus, when 
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Simon kept the hidden knowledge secret. In this period a wicked patriarch 
arose who falsely claimed the inheritance of Simon. 

They continued to be cognizant of this until the patriarch [jathaliq] came 
who claimed the inheritance of Simon and the apostles.... The infidels 
[who believed in him] lorded themselves over the believers [al-mu’minun] 
and expelled them. [The true believers] fled to all quarters of the earth 
when they saw the sunna of the prophet [Jesus] and his legatee had 
changed, and that his rulings had been tampered with.... 

This patriarch and his parties were from the progeny of Esau, the 
enemies of the sons of Jacob, and the enemies of the religious elect [ahl 
al-diyanat\. The [latter] were the inheritance of the Christ, his deposit, the 
choice part [sirr] of his legatee. They are the progeny of Faris and there¬ 
fore, the rest of the community did not deny them and were not jealous of 
them, for the testament and inheritance was with them. They continued 
to hide and conceal [themselves] until the command of George, who is 
Bahlra’ the monk from the progeny of Faris, was complete . 65 

Bahlra’ arose to counter the wicked adversary of the period, the Christian 
patriarch who had altered the true teaching of Jesus. Bahlra’, Ja'far explains, 
became the Imam of the period who carried the true teaching of the speak¬ 
er-prophet Jesus, as well as past prophets, and bequeathed this knowledge to 
Muhammad. The figure of Bahlra’ as a missionary who fights the religious es¬ 
tablishment appealed to Ja'far, who similarly viewed the da'wa as in a constant 
struggle with the scholars. In essence Bahlra is not truly a Christian, but a 
“Jesus follower,” a figure who held to the true teaching of the speaker-prophet 
and his legatee in the face of an oppressive Christian establishment. 

Conclusion 

While in the Sard’ir, the speaker-prophet’s primary aim was the composition 
of a scripture, a process which required divine aid in conjunction with political 
success. The speaker-prophets Noah, Moses, and Jesus were unable to leave a 
scriptural legacy because they are unable to found an abode of refuge. Because 
of this, they are forced to deposit the supernal signs into other forms, such as 
symbols, rituals, and institutions. It was his successful founding of a mission 
and safe-haven that allows the speaker-prophet to successfully complete his 
critical role. 

The subtext, of course, is that Ja'far’s Isma'll! co-sectarians who failed to 
recognize the Fatimid Imam were not merely disloyal, they were apostates. For 
when they rejected the rightly-guided Imam, they turned against God Himself. 

Besides establishing a new law, Ja'far wrote that in each cycle, each speaker- 
prophet abrogated the law that preceded his. But if the laws of the previous 
prophets have been abrogated, why do we find ta’wil of Torah and Gospels in 
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Isma'lli sources? One explanation for this practice can be found in Isma'llism’s 
epistemology: divinely-aided Imams can recover the supernal traces in these 
corrupt sources. 

A second factor is the doctrinal tenet that at the End of Days, the secrets of 
all the religions would be disclosed. Ja l far writes, 

And it was narrated that he said, “When twelve of this type come,” and 
he pointed to the west ( al-maghrib ), “then, the revealed books will be 
unfurled, their secrets, revealed, and the religious communities ( umam ) 
returned to one word that one man will institute. All the communities 
and religions will join him, and he will unite them in one religion, and 
institute the rulings and punishments (hudud) mandated by the law .” 66 

The prophecy refers to the onset of the Fatimids, an extended apocalypse in 
which the secrets of all past scriptures will be revealed and religions be one 
under the leadership of the redeemer. It was the project of the missionaries 
to fulfill this expectation by revealing secrets of past scriptures. For Ja ( far, the 
Torah, including passages which were not well known to medieval Muslims, 
was particularly useful to discuss periods in which no Imam was present. 
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Although the Qur’an was the most important object of ta’wil, the missionaries 
also interpreted passages of the Torah and Gospels, sometimes in Hebrew and 
Syriac . 1 This is quite unusual. To explain it, S. M. Stem speculated that the 
missionaries composed ta’wil of Torah to convert Jews . 2 In a previous article, 
I argued against the claim that Jews were the target of Isma'ili ta’wil of Torah. 
In Torah interpretations in the Sara’ir al-nutaqa\ many of the missionary’s ex¬ 
planatory glosses suggest that his ta’wil was intended for a Muslim audience, 
rather than prospective Jewish converts. I speculated that Isma'ili missionaries 
interpreted material outside the Muslim mainstream in order to provide the 
believers with the forbidden, hidden knowledge they had long been promised . 3 

Since that publication there has been a great deal of interest in the role of 
Jewish and Christian sources to frame the Qur’an. Gabriel Reynolds has argued 
that there was a “biblical subtext” for the Qur’an and reads the Qur’an in light 
of Christian sources he thinks informed its composition and early understand¬ 
ing . 4 This point has direct relevance for my argument, for if Reynolds is right 
and Jewish and Christian sources were a subtext for medieval Muslims, then 
the Isma'ili ta’wil of Torah and Gospels is not at all unusual. 

However, pace Reynolds and others who have attempted to substantiate 
this thesis, subsequent scholarship has provided little evidence that most early 
and medieval Muslims were deeply immersed in Jewish and Christian sources. 
On the contrary, even after Arabic translations of the Hebrew Bible were read¬ 
ily available, it was quite rare for the ‘ulama’ to consult them. 

After describing the Sunni and Shi l ite conceptions and use of Torah lore, 
I argue that the Isma'ili missionaries’ ta’wil of the Torah was distinctive, and 
that its distinctiveness illuminates aspects of the character of the movement. 
Rather than using Torah lore to narrate ancient stories of the prophets or ex¬ 
plicate passages in the Qur’an, the Isma'ili missionaries treated the Torah as, 
like the Qur’an, revealed scripture and applied ta’wil to it. A theoretical basis 
for this practice is that an Imam with access to divine support and mawadd 
can recover signs of the supernal in a wide variety of objects. This included 
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previously abrogated scriptures such as the Torah, and rituals and institutions 
of the Jews. 

The Torah’s stories provided the missionaries with material to rationalize 
contemporary da'wa politics. The missionaries showed that questionable ap¬ 
pointments of succession—such as al-Mu'izz’s appointment of his second son, 
Nizar—parallel those of the ancient Israelite Imams. They used this material 
to polemicize against competing Shl'ite groups who failed to recognize the 
Fatimid Imam after a period of fatra (interregnum), just as the Jews failed to 
recognize Jesus. And they showed that archaic Israelite and Jewish festivals 
paralleled those in the contemporary da ( wa. Ta’wils of the authentic Torah 
that were available to the believers alone provided the missionaries material to 
authorize positions using sources unavailable to outsiders. 

The Proto-Sunni ‘Ulama’ on the Hebrew Bible 
and the Stories of the Prophets 

In academic literature Islamic narratives of the lives of Noah, Abraham, and 
Moses have at times referred to them as “biblical prophets.” But for medieval 
Muslims these figures were not intrinsically linked to the Bible; they were 
prophets and historical figures. Scholars had unimpeachable evidence of these 
prophets’ historicity, for in the Qur’an, God Himself alluded to them. But God 
commented on these stories without narrating them in their entirety. Even in 
a story as important as the binding and near-sacrifice of Abraham’s son, the 
identity of the son to be sacrificed is not mentioned in the Qur’an. The first 
generations of Muslim storytellers, preachers, and narrators of tradition turned 
to other sources to fill in the gaps, including traditions of Torah transmitted by 
Jews and Christians. Proto-Sunni scholars later adduced this material in their 
histories and exegesis by attributing reports to “experts in the Torah.” 

Islamic tradition names several Muslim converts from Judaism such as ( Abd 
Allah ibn Salam (d. 663/664) and Ka ( b al-Ahbar (d. c. 653) who were known for 
translating “the Torah” (by which is meant the Hebrew Bible and oral litera¬ 
ture) to provide this background material. When they cited these figures and 
the “Torah narratives” they transmitted, they were not commenting on the 
Bible as revealed scripture. Rather they were transmitting reports of uncer¬ 
tain reliability to reconstruct the biography of the ancient prophet in question. 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq (d. 767) drew from a source he called “the first scripture” 
(al-kitab al-awwal), in which he paraphrases biblical passages from Genesis, 
Deuteronomy, and Isaiah. 5 

The medieval Muslim historians claimed that the reason to transmit stories 
of the ancient prophets was to provide edification for the Islamic community. 
Abu Hudhayfa Bishr al-Qurashl’s (d. ca. 205/820) Muhtada’ al-dunya wa-qisas 
al-anbiya ; (The Beginning of This World and the Stories of the Prophets) is 
among the earliest extant “stories of the prophets” works. Al-Qurashl explained 
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his aim in the work’s opening section. “We will narrate to you the stories of 
the messengers ... for your benefit. The scholars said that God the Exalted nar¬ 
rated to the Prophet the reports of past prophets and fallen nations as a proof 
and sign of his favored status, and the favor and lofty place of his community.” 6 

Al-Qurashi held that through such stories, God warned Muslims that He 
would vanquish those who, like the ancient Israelites, turn away from Him. In 
the Qur’an God exclaims that past nations had “split up their relations and be¬ 
come factions” (Qur'an 30:31), an admonition that the communities surround¬ 
ing Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus failed to heed (Qur’an 42:14). The Muslim 
community should remain obedient to the teachings of the Prophet to avoid 
repeating the errors of past communities. Similar explanations are found in 
later universal histories and works of stories of the prophets. 7 

These stories of ancient prophets served a number of ideological functions 
for medieval Muslims. First, they provided a typological reading of history: the 
narrative of past prophets and communities prefigured the coming of the last 
Prophet, Muhammad. 8 Such stories highlighted Muhammad’s special status 
and warned the Muslim community against repeating the failures of the com¬ 
munities surrounding previous prophets, in particular, the dangers of fissures 
within the community. For medieval Muslims these ancient tales reflected the 
evolution of Islam’s self-image as well as serving the religious and political 
agendas of the authors and their patrons. 9 For example a report in the chroni¬ 
cle of the ninth-century historian Ibn ‘Atham al-Kufi portrays a Jewish Torah 
interpretation that claims that the Muslim conquest of Palestine was a renewed 
expression of God’s original covenant and Israelite conquest of Canaan. 10 An¬ 
other report mentions the discovery of scrolls that mention the coming of the 
Prophet and the Muslim people; this was clearly a triumphalist message to 
trumpet Islam as God’s chosen historical dispensation. The narrator of this “con¬ 
quest tradition,” Ka c b al-Ahbar (Ka ( b of the rabbis), was remembered as a Jewish 
convert to Islam. Uri Rubin calls these figures “Judeo-Muslims,” crossover fig¬ 
ures whose role was to confirm Islam’s status. 11 Such figures amplified and 
provided historical context for God’s warnings transmitted in the Qur’an. More 
recently Antoine Borrut has offered complementary claims on the role that the 
genre universal history served after Islam’s second century. Borrut writes that 
to displace the Umayyad lieux de memoire (sites of memory) and the imminent 
messianism associated with the ‘Abbasid revolution, the scholars developed 
a new Islamic ‘“Abbasid vulgate,” an account of the past that included stories 
of the ancient prophets. In this explanation stories of the ancient prophets 
and last Prophet were intended to neutralize messianic expectations associated 
with prophecy and prophets that no longer served them or the state. 12 

From where precisely these first- and second-century transmitters and ex- 
egetes gathered this material has been the subject of research by a number 
of scholars. Such material mainly consists of paraphrases of biblical passages 
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intermixed with extrabiblical commentary and Qur’an. Noting the repetition of 
the same biblical passages in several ninth- and tenth-century scholars, Camilla 
Adang suggests that there may have been an Arabic Vorlage of biblical passages 
from which scholars such as Ibn Qutayba and Ibn Rabban drew, and that was 
perhaps compiled by Ibn al-Layth for the caliph Harun al-Rashid to dispute the 
Byzantine Empire Constantine VI in the early ninth century. 13 Alternatively 
it has been shown that Ibn Qutayba drew from a Syriac translation of the To¬ 
rah into Arabic. 14 Others who have weighed in on the question of the sources 
for the Torah have noted a number of Syriac pseudo-epigrapha (The Book of 
Jubilees , 15 The Book of the Cave of Treasures , 16 and The Fourth Book of Ezra 17 ) as 
possible sources. Reports transmitted orally are a likely explanation, although 
we cannot of course support this except through the claims of the compilers 
themselves. After the ninth century, Arabic translations of the Bible and Gos¬ 
pels were, in principle, accessible to medieval Muslims, but few seemed to have 
consulted them. 

From the early period until the third/ninth century, there is little evidence 
that transmitting sources from Jews and Christians was problematic. 18 But it is 
clear that by the fourth/tenth century this situation had changed. The spread of 
traditions in which the Prophet signals the inadmissibility of reports narrated 
on the authority of Jews and Christians shows that muhaddiths (experts in 
tradition) became increasingly mistrustful of the traditions of Jews and Chris¬ 
tians. 19 In his biography of the Prophet, Ibn Hisham excised large sections of 
Ibn Ishaq’s biography that narrate the history of the ancient prophets. 20 By 
the fourth/tenth century, the term “ isra’iliyaf came to have a strictly negative 
connotation among Sunni scholars, for whom it meant corrupt and unreliable 
traditions that had crept into the Islamic tradition through Jewish and Muslim 
converts. 21 

After the fourth/tenth century, most Sunni scholars followed two guiding 
principles in dealing with traditions transmitted by Jews and Christians. The 
first is the doctrine of textual corruption or tahrif, a Qur’anic concept (Qur’an 
4:46, 5:13, 2:75) amplified by the ‘ulama’. Tahrif connoted “perverting the lan¬ 
guage through altering words from their proper meaning, changing words in 
form, or substituting words or letters for others.” It was believed that while the 
Torah and Gospels had been revealed by God to Moses and Jesus, the original 
texts that these prophets received had been irreparably corrupted by the tam¬ 
pering of Jews and Christians through the ages and were thus considered ex¬ 
tremely problematic. (Shi'ites made this precise charge of the Sunnis—that like 
the rabbis, the Sunni scholars had held back parts of the Qur’an that alluded 
to the family of the Prophet. 22 One wonders whether the charge of Judeo- 
Christian tampering preceded or followed this Shl'ite topos.) Much like a criti¬ 
cal modern historian concerned with the fidelity to narrating the past, the 
fourth/tenth-century historian Ibn al-Miskawayh (d. 421/1030) wrote that after 
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such a long period, it is impossible to reconstruct the narratives of the ancients 
with any certainty. 23 

The doctrine of tahrif was linked to a second principle. Since medieval Mus¬ 
lims held that they could not know which parts of these scriptures were cor¬ 
rupt and which were authentic, they took the position that whatever agreed 
with the Qur’an and the sunna (example) of the Prophet Muhammad may be 
taken as authentic and whatever was in conflict with them should be disre¬ 
garded. Effectively this meant that rather than turn to the Torah directly, most 
‘ulama’ depended on their scholarly predecessors for their knowledge of what 
these sources contained. When a ninth-century author such as ‘Umara ibn 
Wathima al-Qurashi (d. 902) compiled “stories of the prophets” works or Ibn 
Jarir al-Tabari reconstructed the lives of the ancient prophets for his universal 
history, they drew from materials that had long been Islamicized by genera¬ 
tions of sermonizers, Qur’an commentators, and specialists in tradition. 24 

After the ninth century, there were occasions in which Sunni ‘ulama’ con¬ 
sulted the Hebrew Bible and Gospels in the hands of the Jews and Christians, 
but they were usually restricted to a particular genre: theological polemics. 
One such epistle was composed in the middle of the ninth century by a courtier 
named Abu Rabi ( Ibn al-Layth for his patron the ‘Abbasid caliph Harun al- 
Rashid (d. 809) to assist the caliph in his deliberations with the Byzantine em¬ 
peror Constantine VI. In the epistle Ibn al-Layth listed all the biblical passages 
that predicted the coming of Muhammad. This practice of listing passages be¬ 
lieved to allude to the Prophet was also adopted in the dala’il al-nubiiwa (the 
proofs of prophethood) genre, as well as other polemical works by well-known 
scholars such as al-Mas‘udi (d. 956), Abu Tahir al-Maqdisi (thrived mid-tenth 
century), and Abd al-Jabbar (d. 1025). 25 The Zaydi Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim 
and the Andalusian jurist Ibn Hazm provide other examples of scholars who 
engaged sources in the hands of Jews in order to refute the authenticity of the 
Torah. 26 

Aside from these theological polemics and prophecies of the coming of 
the Prophet alluded to in the Torah and Gospels, it was uncommon for Sunni 
‘ulama’ after the ninth century to consult texts of the Hebrew Bible directly. 
To narrate the stories of the ancient prophets and comment on references to 
prophets mentioned in the Qur’an, they adduced “Torah lore” that had long 
been Islamicized in earlier historiography and commentaries. This point has 
been made recently by Sidney Griffith, where he notes that the formidable his¬ 
torians Abu Ja l far al-Tabari (d. 923) and Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 1176) wrote biographies 
of Jesus with little connection with the canonical Gospels. 27 When we con¬ 
sider that the Qur’an frequently alludes to figures widely attested in Jewish and 
Christian sources, that medieval Muslims produced tens of thousands of pages 
of Qur’an commentaries where biblical material would be apposite but rarely 
drew from Jewish and Christian material, and that translations of the Hebrew 
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Bible and Gospels were readily available, overall I would suggest that medieval 
Muslim use of sources in the hands of Jews and Christians was rare. 

Gabriel Reynolds has spent great energy attempting to show that the “bib¬ 
lical subtext” is necessary to understand the Qur'an and its interpretation . 28 1 
would argue that it is precisely the opposite point that needs to be emphasized: 
what is notable is not early and medieval Muslims’ dependence on the Bible 
and Gospels, but their lack of interest in these sources. 

The c ulama”s independence from Jewish and Christian sources can be ex¬ 
plained by their scholastic sensibility. Studies of scholasticism across cultures 
show that scholastics tend to build on a closed corpus of canonical texts rather 
than adding texts from outside the tradition. 29 Thus when ninth- and tenth- 
century ‘ulama’ transmitted Torah reports they had received from reliable Mus¬ 
lim transmitters and avoided Torah “in the hands of the Jews” by the standards 
of their scholarly world, this was not lack of rigor, but sensible precaution. 

There was at least one notable exception. In his Qur’an commentary, al- 
Nazm al-durar fi tanasub al-ayat wal-suwar, the Cairene scholar Ibrahim ibn 
‘Umar al-Biqa‘1 (d. 1480) adduced the Torah and Gospels frequently. Walid 
Saleh shows that al-Biqa‘i consulted Arabic translations of the Bible as well as 
Jewish and Christian informants. However, al-Biqa‘l’s exegesis precipitated con¬ 
troversy, censure, and widespread recrimination precisely because he used these 
materials. A contemporary scholar, al-Sakhawi, rebuked al-Biqall’s approach 
in a treatise specifically on this topic, al-Asl fi tahnm al-naql min al-tawrat 
wal-injil (The Source for the Prohibition of Transmitting from the Torah and 
Gospels), in which he rehearses all the good reasons that the sources in the 
hands of Jews and Christians are to be avoided. As Griffith has noted, al-Biqa‘l’s 
work was the exception that proves the rule. 30 

Ironically the 'ulama'’s reluctance to consult Jewish and Christian sources 
might have added to its mystique and its role in apocalyptic rhetoric. In his 
monograph on the role of messianism as a source of ‘Abbasid caliphal legiti¬ 
macy, Hayrettin Yiicesoy recounts an important use for reference to the an¬ 
cient scriptures, relics, and prophecies said to emerge from the antediluvian 
and Israelite traditions. Throughout Islam’s first two centuries, both rebels and 
caliphs’ references to such sources could be used to generate messianic en¬ 
thusiasm. The first ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi attempted to recover the original 
sources of the Torah and Gospels, as well as sacred relics such as the Ark of the 
Covenant. A hidden treasure alluded to in Qur’an 18 was understood by early 
exegetes as knowledge kept in ancient books and scriptures. Perhaps based on 
knowledge gleaned from the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, Dionysius of Tell 
Mahre, the ‘Abbasid caliph Al-Ma’mun excavated the pyramids of Cheops to 
attempt to find ancient libraries from antedeluvian times, perhaps to find Ad¬ 
am’s prophetic bequest to his son Seth. For the caliph the revelation of the true 
nature of these sources carried a messianic valence that served his identity as 
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the Mujaddid, the messianic renewer of the pure faith and guardian of reli¬ 
gion. 31 Perhaps the recondite, exotic association with these materials led to it 
inhabiting a special aura for medieval Muslims. 

Shl'ites and Biblical Lore 

The Shl'ite use of Israelite lore was more extensive than that of Sunnis, and 
Isma'lll ta’wll is best situated in this context. From an early period, ancient 
Israelite lore held special significance for them. Since they viewed their Imams 
as the rightful rulers deprived of power and aliened from history’s victors, 
they recognized their own plight in the stories of the ancient prophets. Like 
the ancient prophets, the Shl'ites were the righteous elect awash in a sea of 
tyranny and iniquity, victims of tyrants who recur in every era. Thus the con¬ 
flict between Adam, Abel, Seth, and their adversaries (addad), the devil Iblls 
and Cain, became a paradigm for future generations—the wicked, it was ex¬ 
pected, usually are successful in gaining worldly power, while true knowledge 
for salvation lies with the weak, who suffer to follow God’s path. Cain and his 
descendants would become the pharaohs who ruled as tyrants and endeav¬ 
ored to prevent the worship of God. Adam’s successor Seth, and his offspring, 
inherited suhuf, divine scrolls, and special knowledge that they kept secret to 
protect. 32 These sources were in the possession of the Imams who, like many of 
the ancient Israelites prophets, were deprived of power, and whose followers 
suffered from being a minority in lands ruled by unjust tyrants. For ImamI 
Shl'ites, the tradition that the Prophet predicted that “things will happen to my 
community similar to what happened to the Children of Israel” explained why 
it was that the errant were dominant while those who boarded God’s ship of 
salvation and allied with the Imams were weak and disenfranchised. 33 

The work of Kohlberg, Amir-Moezzi, Rubin, and Sindawi show the enor¬ 
mous number of traditions that circulated in ImamI and later Twelver Shl'ite 
sources that drew on ancient Israelite prophetic lore to legitimize the Imams. 
To adduce just a few: God’s true religion is that which has been given to Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus (following Qur’an 42:13); this is the exclusive reli¬ 
gion of the family of the Prophet. 34 Noah’s ark paused above Karbala, the site of 
al-Husayn’s future martyrdom. 35 The ark landed on dry land on the tenth day 
of the month of Muharram, the day on which al-Husayn was later martyred in 
Kufa. 36 Noah was buried in Najaf, the town of ‘All’s grave. 'All reported that 
he inherited from Muhammad complete knowledge of the Torah and Gospels, 
a statement made while wearing Muhammad’s armor and sword. 37 Muham¬ 
mad’s sword Dhu al-Faqar was brought to earth by Adam from paradise and 
was inscribed to ‘Ah. 38 The names of'Ah’s two sons Hasan and al-Husayn are 
parallel to that of Aaron’s sons Shubbar and Shubbayr. 39 The relationship be¬ 
tween Muhammad and ‘All as Prophet and wasl (legatee) was said to parallel 
that of Adam to Seth, Noah to Shem, Abraham to Isaac, Moses to Aaron (or 
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Joshua), and Jesus to Peter. 40 The position of the Shl'ites among the Muslims 
was likened to that of the Israelites under Pharoah in Egypt. 41 In the Twelver 
tradition, the twelve Imams are compared to the twelve tribes of Moses, or 
Jesus’s twelve disciples. 42 The martyrdom of al-Husayn was compared to John 
the Baptist. 43 The scriptures of the Christians, it was believed, described ‘All’s 
virtues. 44 

Through recourse to the massive encyclopedia of Shl'ite traditions, al- 
Majlisl’s Bihar al-anwar, these examples could be multiplied indefinitely. They 
testify to the importance of Israelite lore in Shl'ite identity. It is worth noting 
that in the period in which Sunnis restricted recourse to traditions from “the 
peoples of the book,” fourth/tenth-century Shl'ite compilers of traditions such 
as al-‘Ayyashi, Pseudo-Mas'udI, and al-Majlisi were free to adduce such tra¬ 
ditions without censor. Although it is unclear precisely when the Imam was 
widely held to have supernatural status in ImamI Shl'ism, it is clear that by the 
late third century—the period when Isma'Ilism arose—it had long been held 
that the Imams inherited books from the ancient prophets and knew Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Greek and that their specially endowed divine intellect allowed for 
conversations with angels and past prophets. 

While many of these traditions were previously Islamicized, Uri Rubin has 
shown that Pseudo-Mas'udI adduced material that shares a common source 
with the Syriac The Book of Jubilees ,* 5 and Griffith, that Ya'qub! drew from the 
Syriac Cave of Treasures . 46 There is evidence that the potency of invoking the 
ancient Israelites also entered the popular ImamI imagination. In fourth/tenth- 
century Kufa, ImamI Shl'ites possessed amulets that contained secrets that had 
been transmitted by a Jew who converted during the time of the Prophet who 
knew the Hebrew names of holy men who descended from Moses and Aaron. 
In the year 923, the Imamls of Kufa used these amulets to protect their homes 
during the times of the Qarmatl invasions. 47 

We know that in Islam’s first century, descendants of the Prophet claimed 
to be prophets in the Israelite tradition. One such figure, al-Mukhtar, claimed 
that the awaited redeemer Muhammad ibn al-Haniflya had been predicted in 
“the scriptures of the first prophets” (zubiir al-awwalin). Al-Mukhtar gave ora¬ 
tions in rhymed prose reminiscent of the Qur'an, suggesting he received reve¬ 
lation. He would be carried into battle on ‘All’s chair and claimed that the chair 
was like the tabut, the Israelite Ark of the Covenant; his followers were like the 
Israelites, and he was like Joshua. In another tradition he is recalled to have 
claimed that “whatever had happened to the people of the past will happen to 
this people. The Israelites possessed the tabiit (ark) which contained the relics 
of the family of Moses and Aaron; this [chair] is like the tabiit .” 45 

The character of criticism of the Saba’Iya suggests that it was strongly as¬ 
sociated with ancient Israelite symbology. A contemporary Christian, John 
of Phenek (Bar Penkaya), recognized the use of al-Mukhtar’s imagery as 
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apocalyptic. 49 A l sha Hamdan (d. 83/702), a south Yemeni tribesman and poet 
in Kufa who was sympathetic to the Zubayrids, wrote a poem attacking al- 
Mukhtar’s and his followers’ “worship of the chair” and their claims that the 
saklna, the divine indwelling known to have rested in the Israelites’ Ark of the 
Covenant, resided in it. He instead called for fealty to the family of the Prophet 
and the revelation “contained in the masahif (leaves or books of Qur'an).” 50 The 
basis of A ( sha’s criticism is that the militant rebel sect had adopted an Israelite 
model of prophecy rather than a model focused on the Prophet and written 
scripture. The case of al-Mukhtar shows that continuation of prophecy em¬ 
ploying an ancient Israelite symbolic idiom could carry militant, apocalyptic 
valence in early Shi'ism. 

It is clear that Israelite metaphor played a far greater role among both mili¬ 
tant and quietist Imaml Shi'ites in the earlier period than it did for proto-Sunnis. 
And in the third and fourth centuries, when most Sunni scholars depended 
on early generations of Islamic scholars for sources of ancient Israelite story, 
Imam! scholars consulted Jewish and Christian texts more freely. 

Early Shi'ism’s identification with Israelite prophets and the Banu Isra/il, 
and their scholars’ openness to looking to the books in the hands of Jews and 
Christians, provide context for the Isma'ili missionaries’ use of this material. 

Isma'ili Hiero-history and Torah 

The centrality of prophetic history and Torah lore in Isma'ili ta'wil emerged 
from the Isma'ili theory of history, scripture, and interpretation. Isma'ilis viewed 
history schematically, as a series of cycles with well-defined features. Each of 
the first six cycles was initiated by a speaker-prophet—Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad—who received revelation, compiled a scripture, 
and founded a dar hijra, an abode of refuge from which to battle the tyrant 
who ruled without God’s sanction. Each prophet was accompanied by a was! 
(legatee), who succeeded him as leader, and disclosed the secret interpretation 
of this law. The legatee was succeeded by a series of seven Imams who led the 
community and transmitted these secret teachings to their missionaries. After 
the completion of the era of Muhammad, the seventh, final cycle is marked 
by the onset of the End of Days and the Qa/im (arising one), Muhammad ibn 
Isma'il; in this cycle, rather than reveal a new scripture, the Qa’im will reveal 
the secret sense of all prior scriptures. 

This system of parallels of prophetic cycles emerges from the earliest pe¬ 
riod of the movement. The Fatimids Imams refined the scheme to accommodate 
their role as Imam-caliphs. 'Abd Allah and his missionaries presented the End 
of Days as itself an extended era that would be unveiled in phases; during its 
initial period, the Imams would rule openly; the resurrection of the dead would 
come later, when the entire world is under God’s rule. 51 In the Asas al-ta’wil 
(The Foundation of Allegorical Interpretation), al-Nu‘man claimed that in the 
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period of the Prophet Muhammad, heptads of Imams would follow one another 
as in past cycles, but that no new speaker-prophet would be forthcoming. The 
heptads of Imams would continue until the arrival of the Qa’im. This scheme 
provided a rationale for their rule for an extended period. Thus the cycles of 
Imams in various Israelite periods provided material for cycles of Imams that 
paralleled the current period. 

Like its theory of historical cycles, Ismahlism’s conception of revelation, 
scripture, and interpretations also provided the framework for an epistemology 
in which ancient scriptures would play a prominent part. For IsmaMls, proph¬ 
ets had a far greater role in scripture’s formation. Because of his direct con¬ 
nection (ittisal) to emanations from God in the pleroma, the speaker-prophet 
enjoys God’s support (ta’yld). The prophet composed (allafa) revelation as 
a written scripture whose full meaning is only accessible to the legatee and 
Imams; in some sources, the written text is referred to as a “silent book,” for it 
is not accessible without this divinely aided interpreter. The legatee and Imams 
received divine support (ta’yld), which provided access to the hidden meanings 
that the prophet embedded in scripture. 

Such a scheme provides a basis that would encourage ta’wil of Torah. Since 
the Imam interpreter received divine support (ta’yld), issues of the Torah’s cor¬ 
ruption by Jews and Christians were not problematic. In the words of al-Qadi 
al-Nu'man, “The Gospels and Torah are similar to what is in the Qur’an: there 
are [in it] mathals, signs, and symbols. The exterior sense requires ta’wil, which 
is the hidden knowledge that has been stored away .” 52 The Imam could discern 
those passages that were genuine and held important meaning. 

Such a theory of scripture and interpretation allowed for access to Torah 
materials inaccessible to non-Isma'ili. They used the complexity of Torah tales 
for a variety of purposes: to show that contemporary rituals echoed those of 
the ancient prophets, to justify atypical appointments of succession, and to po- 
lemicize against competing claimants. Moreover, by offering ta’wil of Israelite 
material inaccessible to non-lsma'llls, the missionaries imbued the believers 
with a sense of kashf, that secrets were being disclosed. 

The Da ( wa during the Cycle of Moses 

The following relates a series of Torah ta’wils during the cycle of Moses in the 
Sara’ir al-nutaqa’. (The source ascribed it to Ja ( far b. Mansur al-Yaman, but it 
was likely completed after his lifetime, and so we are uncertain whether it was 
Ja'far or one of his students who compiled it.) The source parallels ancient rit¬ 
uals and stories with those central to the contemporary mission. 

As I have discussed, the oath of allegiance is a crucial moment in the life 
of the believer, the moment when he “is born”—that is, joins the mission. In 
a passage in the Sarahr, the author transmits an archaic form of the oath of 
allegiance set during the period of Moses and Aaron. “Their oaths were on 
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sacred scrolls ( sufur) upon which they would swear. There were seven scrolls, 
and upon each there were seven circles, and upon each circle there was written 
‘Say: He is God, One’ (Qur’an 112 :i ).” 53 

In the Mosaic period, believers would take the oath of allegiance on seven 
scrolls (sufur) with seven circles upon which is written the Qur’anic verse tes¬ 
tifying that God is one. This reference to an ancient oath mirrored the contem¬ 
porary oath of allegiance during which the believer formally joins the da ( wa 
by affirming a written oath recited to him from a book. In the villages and 
towns in the early fourth/tenth century, when books were still a relatively new 
technology, the parallel with a Mosaic talisman suggests that the oath was seen 
to have special power. The seven scrolls with seven circles recall a talisman 
that was known to be commonly in use in Shi'ite circles from an early period, 
the magical “seven seals.” This was a magical formula in pictographs that the 
Prophet’s cousin ‘All was known to have discovered inscribed on a rock. It was 
reported to be a theurgic representation of al-ism al-a ( zm (the Greatest Name 
of God ). 54 

Another archaic ritual in the period of Moses describes a ta’wil of the Isra¬ 
elite burnt offerings. 

Moses commanded each one offering a sacrifice to bring two sheep, and 
to slaughter one and smear its blood on the horn of the other. The other 
sheep should remain and not be slaughtered until it dies. 

He then would take the fat of the slaughtered sheep from its bowels 
and put it in the altar of sacrifice. With Moses and Aaron present, the 
doors would then be locked. Fire from the sky would emerge and burn 
that fat until a hot, musky odor wafted out so that everyone of the city 
could smell it, and there did not remain a single house of the Israelites 
but that they could smell that scent. So they scattered out toward the 
alter-house to know its master, and to be obedient to him. So to them, 
he was one honored and respected and who received intercession [from 
God], a paragon of his nation, a companion for the trustworthy. And who¬ 
ever does not offer his sacrifice would have his home among the ruffians 
of the people . 55 

The anecdote describes and analyzes an ancient Israelite burnt offering. Al¬ 
though the account does not parallel any biblical passage closely, its emphasis 
on odor mirrors the “pleasing odor” of the olah (whole burnt sacrifice) referred 
to Leviticus i:i-7 . 56 In this ta’wil the odor of the burning fat is directed not 
toward God, but toward the community. It “reaches into every home” to re¬ 
mind the Israelites that they are to obey the one who offers the burnt offering, 
Moses. The author explains that the ritual sacrifice symbolizes and reinforces 
a sense of obedience among the community to the legitimacy of the Imam. In 
what is at heart a functionalist sociological analysis, the interpreter explains 
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that the scent of the burnt offerings binds each individual in the entire com¬ 
munity to its leader. He explains that it was meant to bind the community of 
believers together. 

The author of this ta’wll presents an ethnographic description of an un¬ 
known archaic ritual. By “ethnographic” I mean the sense discussed by the 
anthropologist Robert Redfield. The ethnographic perspective represents the 
vantage point of an observer who views himself as witnessing an archaic, un¬ 
changing “ethnographic present” in remote, primitive sites . 57 

Other tahvlls of the burnt offerings in the Sara’ir present an archaic demon¬ 
stration of a crucial point of doctrine: succession. In the following sequence 
of interpretations, the succession of Moses is used to rationalize problematic 
moments in Fatimid succession of the Imam. In Ja ( far’s account, while Moses 
was still alive, Aaron became aware that he would soon die, predeceasing his 
brother. Aaron “received no revelation” to advise him as to which of his three 
sons should succeed Moses and consulted Moses on the matter. Moses advised 
Aaron to instruct his two sons to offer a burnt sacrifice—we learn elsewhere 
in the Sara’ir that a qurban (burnt offering) is a mathal for the acknowledge¬ 
ment of the succession to the rightful Imam . 58 Moses explains that whichever 
brother offers the sacrifice acts on behalf of his sibling, as his agent, tacitly 
acknowledging his authority. Thus the brother of the one who performs the 
burnt offering ceremony would be appointed to succeed Moses as Imam. 

Aaron does as Moses instructed and tells his sons that one of the two should 
offer a burnt sacrifice. While his two sons are deliberating on who would make 
the offering, “the adversaries,” hiero-historical figures who recur in every cycle 
attempting to foil the mission of truth, intercede. They advise Aaron’s sons to 
make a pact in advance of the ritual: The younger son will administer the oath 
of allegiance to the elder, who, in turn would agree to bequeath the Imamate to 
his young brother, rather than his son, when he dies . 59 The adversaries’ plan is 
thus to meddle with the burnt offering ritual rather than allowing it to reflect 
God’s will. 

Aaron’s sons adopt the adversaries’ suggestion, and the adversaries, who 
are described as “ahl al-ra'y wal-qiyas”—jurists who depend on their whims— 
prepare the fire for the brothers. When the older son attempts to make the 
sacrifice, the sacrificial fire rises, consumes their clothes, and burns them. God 
then reveals to Aaron that he should tell Moses that rather than appoint either 
son, Moses should appoint Joshua as an Imam mustawdT, a “caretaker Imam,” 
until such time as one of Aaron’s descendants is ready to assume the role of 
Imam. It is thus Joshua, not Aaron, who becomes Moses’s legatee, receives the 
true Torah, and leads the community after Moses’s death. 

The Imam mustawdi', an Imam who guards the genealogical legacy of the 
Imamate for a fixed period, was a useful concept for the Fatimids. Madelung 
shows that it was applied by al-Mu l izz to explain the role of Muhammad Abu 
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Shalaghlagh, the first Fatimid Imam’s uncle . 60 He was thus caretaker of the 
Imamate prior to ‘Abd Allah, thus providing a rationale for both he and Abd 
Allah’s father, al-Husayn, to be considered legitimate, despite the fact that the 
latter never was recognized as Imam. Moses’s successor, Joshua, is thus placed 
in a status parallel to that of Muhammad Abu Shalaghlagh and Aaron in the 
role of his father, al-Husayn; Joshua holds the Imamate for the lineage of Aaron 
until such time as Aaron’s progeny are in a position to reclaim it. 

The Moses-Joshua succession also mirrors that of the fourth Fatimid Imam 
al-Mu'izz li-dln Allah. Al-Mu'izz had appointed his son ‘Abd Allah to succeed 
him. However, when ‘Abd Allah passed away before al-Mu‘izz, he then ap¬ 
pointed the second son, Nizar. This is contrary to Isma'ilism’s foundational 
model; when Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s appointed successor, Ismail, predeceased him, it 
was his grandson, Muhammad ibn Ismail, who was appointed, rather than one 
of Ismail’s brothers. Al-Mu'izz’s departure from this model drove the mission¬ 
aries to provide parallels in prior historical cycles that paralleled al-Mulzz’s ap¬ 
pointment, and the Moses-Joshua case served this end. This point is bolstered 
by the fact that Moses was the fourth natiq, and al-Mu'izz the fourth Fatimid 
Imam (in the period of disclosure ). 61 A similar scheme is found in al-Qadi al- 
Nu'man’s al-Risala al-mudhhiba where the narrator refers to Joshua as a Mus- 
tawdi' Imam for the progeny of Aaron . 62 Similarly, in his Ta’wil al-zakat, Ja'far 
ibn Mansur al-Yaman notes five prior cases during which the Imam appointed 
not one, but two (consecutive) legatees: Abraham (Isaac and Ishmael), Mo¬ 
ses (Aaron and Joshua), Muhammad (Ubayy ibn Ka‘b and ‘All), Ja'far al-Sadiq 
(Ismail and Muhammad ibn Ismail), and al-Mu'izz (‘Abd Allah and Nizar ). 63 
Such a scheme demonstrated the right of al-Mu'izz to choose two successors. 

The reason that such ta’wlls were necessary is suggested by the ta’wils of 
Ismalli missionaries who rejected the Fatimids’ legitimacy. In his Kitab al- 
Islah, the (non-Fatimid) Ismalli missionary Abu Hatim al-RazI presented the 
period immediately before Moses’s Imamate as a fatra, an interregnum when 
no rightly guided Imam is extant. In this period the da'wa of truth was hijacked 
by an unjust pharaoh, an illegitimate da'wa leader who deceived the major¬ 
ity of the believers by illegitimately claiming the Imamate. During this fatra 
true knowledge rested with Shu'ayb (Jethro), a lead missionary who led the 
twelve islands in secret. Al-Razi criticized an unnamed illegitimate “leader of 
the da'wa” who falsely claimed the status of Imam for himself and pulled the 
majority of the mission to his side. This is a polemical barb directed against 
the Fatimids . 64 Al-RazI probably viewed himself in the role of Shu'ayb (Jethro), 
a leader of the twelve “wings” (lawahiq) who administer the da'wa until the 
reappearance of the coming Imam. 

For the Fatimid missionaries who competed with missionaries such as al- 
RazI, legitimizing the succession from one Fatimid Imam to the next was thus 
of great concern. The ta’wll of the ancient prophets and Israelites provided a 
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vehicle to rationalize the appointment of a Fatimid Imam and criticize those 
who failed to recognize him. This was particularly useful when, for unforeseen 
reasons, the transfer from Imam to Imam departed from expectation, as in the 
case of al-Mu ( izz. 

The preceding ta’wils were set in the time of Moses and said to be from 
the Torah but are not closely related to particular passages from the Hebrew 
Bible. The following ta'wlls interpret passages that the author claims were “still 
written in the Torah which they [the Jews] have today.” In fact the passages are 
close paraphrases to verses from the Hebrew Bible or Jewish tradition. They 
thus represent the missionaries treating passages from the Torah as they do the 
Qur’an: as revealed scripture. 

The following is an interpretation based on Exodus 21:2. 

If one of you takes a slave, then take him as a slave for six years. On the 
seventh year, he [the slave] who asks for mercy is manumitted, and [from 
that point] he shall not be designated as property [milk]. If this comes to 
pass, his owner takes him and puts him on the platform of the door of the 
house.... 

[Moses] meant, “the six Imams arising after me are like the masters 
[al-mawali] of the community; to them, the umma are like slaves. When 
the seventh appears, it is necessary to obey him and abandon the first 
[the earlier] command; the law is to be undertaken on his [the seventh’s] 
behalf.” 65 

This ta’wil locates the hiero-historical symbolic form that the seventh in the 
heptad of Imams is the successor through a paraphrase and interpretation of 
Exodus 21:2, which stipulates the manumission of a slave in the seventh (Sab¬ 
batical) year. The second part of the passage seems to be an allusion to Exodus 
21:6, a verse that states that if a slave declares he does not want to be manu¬ 
mitted, the master “takes him to the door or the doorpost and pierces his ear 
with an awl, thus becoming his slave for life.” Since these verses are not among 
those known to other medieval Muslims, it seems likely that this reflects an 
interpretation of a Jewish or Christian source. 

In addition to providing objects of interpretation for standard symbolic 
forms such as the six Imams, the Torah provided material for more complex 
hiero-historical patterns that were conducive to Fatimid apologetics. One such 
interpretation comes in a verse pertaining to a verse in Leviticus. 

Then he said regarding the second cycle [al-dawr al-thani]: “When you 
cultivate land, cultivate it for six years, and let it grow wild in the seventh 
year. Then, the fathers among you are not to cultivate it. Rather, the chil¬ 
dren [abna’] cultivate it... .” 66 [This is because] Jesus did not have a bodily 
birth because his da'wa was instituted with apostles. Thus the notables, 
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missionaries, and the rest of the people of the da ( wa are the “children” 
[abna?] of the prophets because they “built it \banawhd ]” 61 

The missionary interprets a paraphrase of Leviticus 25:3-4, a verse that 
describes the so-called sabbatical year, the command to let agricultural land 
go fallow every seven years. In the ta’wll, the cultivation of the fallow ground 
by the children alludes to the role of missionaries during the cycle of Jesus 
who must establish a da ( wa during political instability when no dar hijra had 
been established. The Torah’s phrase, “the children who work the land,” is a 
mathal for the nuqaba’, the leading missionaries, who missionize on behalf 
of the khulafa’, the deputies of God. The missionary draws on the assonance 
of key-words for the ta’wll: in the absence of the speaker-prophets, it is the 
abna! (children) who banaw (build) the mission. The ta’wll supports the au¬ 
thor’s claim that in purely “spiritual” periods such as that of Jesus and Adam, 
the da ( wa is led by apostles and missionaries rather than by a speaker-prophet 
himself. 68 Pseudo al-Qadi al-Nu ( man’s al-Risala al-mudhhiba also alludes to 
the seventh year when the ground should be left fallow and the slaves freed as 
references to periods of “screening” (from the rightly guided Imam). In such 
periods, every group claims for themselves their own Imam, like “sheep being 
led to slaughter.” 69 Only those who recognize the true Imam will be saved. 

A third ta’wil of Torah in this sequence of interpretations offers another 
interpretation of a heptad. 

“If one among you dies, then wrap your heads seven days with their 
[eight] nights.” ... By “death” he meant the death of the rank of Isaac and 
his progeny. For when their regime [dawla] died, they “wrap their heads” 
by surrendering to the rightful one, just as nations in the past surrendered 
leadership to the one to whom it rightfully belonged, as has been men¬ 
tioned. Thus they covered themselves until the time of the appearance. 

This is just as in your days [there] is “covering” in your days. This is done 
by those with knowledge and understanding. 70 

The ignorant and foolish people followed their satans. At some point, 
their hearts became callous, and they returned to their own views and 
analogies. They did not know that when seven Imams and eight deputies 
[khulafa’] of Muhammad ibn Isma'll had completed, the corporeal com¬ 
mand of Muhammad would be complete, and the spiritual cycle would be¬ 
gin. This is confirmed in the Torah, when it says: “at the End of Days will 
be sent seven true missionaries,” meaning the seven Imams, and “eight 
noble Adams,” meaning eight illustrious deputies. 71 

In this mourning ritual, the mourner wraps his head for seven days and 
eight nights. “Death” is a mathal for the end of a period of rule for a particular 
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genealogical line, “wrapping” or “covering the head” refers to the recognition 
of this transfer, and “seven days and eight nights” refer to the seven Imams and 
eight deputies (khulafa’) who precede “the appearance” (zuhur) when the secrets 
behind the laws are disclosed. The “eight nights,” the other goes on to explain, 
refer to the eight corporeal deputies (khulafa’) of Muhammad ibn Isma'll—the 
Fatimid Imams—after which the spiritual cycle of Muhammad ibn Ismalll be¬ 
gins. According to Ja ( far, the Torah’s claim that at the End of Days God will 
send seven true missionaries connotes the seven Imams, and “the eight noble 
Adams” connotes the eight caliphs. 72 

The mourning ritual in question is Talmudic, where it is known as ’atifat 
yishma‘illm, “the wrapping of the Ishmaelites.” 73 The question at issue was 
whether while undertaking the traditional Shiva' (seven day period of mourn¬ 
ing), Jews should cover their faces by wrapping themselves, a practice they 
associated with the “Ishmaelites” (the term for Arabs in rabbinic parlance.) The 
issue was discussed by the North African Talmudic commentator Hananel ben 
Hushi’al (d. 1055 or 1056). 74 As this practice had no reference in the Hebrew 
Bible and is unlikely to have been learned from a Christian source, it seems 
likely that its origins were a Jewish informant. 

This passage is an example of a practice that recurs in ta’wll of the Torah and 
Gospels: the tendency to extend the sense of “Torah” beyond texts to Jewish 
practices, symbols, rituals, and institutions. The missionaries combined pas¬ 
sages of Torah with the practices of the Israelites and Jews and related the 
hidden meaning behind them. 

In another example of this mix of Torah legislation and praxis, in a brief 
ta’wll that follows, it is explained that the Qa’im would be “the fourth from 
Moses,” and then to commemorate these four, Moses legislated four festivals. 

Moses anointed four festivals for his people. They are: 'Id Yasu' [Christ¬ 
mas?], The Day of Remembrance [‘Id al-dhikr—Rosh Hashanah], Pass- 
over, and Sukkot ['Id al-musallat]. By the “Festival of Passover” he meant 
merely the festival. By the festival of Yasu' he meant Jesus, who is the 
seventh of the aforementioned completers previously mentioned, and 
who will abrogate his law. By “The Day of Remembrance” [‘Id al-dhikr], 
he meant Muhammad. He named him this in His book [when He said] 
“God has sent down unto you a reminder” [Qur’an 56:10-11].... The 
fourth festival is the Qa’im; it makes plain the palm-branches, all types 
of fruits, the most splendid clothes, and the recitation, supplication, and 
imploring of God.... Each of these festivals gathers the people of every 
land. And at the time of the fourth, all will be revealed, as we said. 75 

Moses legislated four festivals, with each festival meant to commemorate 
a speaker-prophet. Passover was set on behalf of himself, Christmas for Jesus, 
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Rosh Hashanah for Muhammad, and Sukkot for the Qa’im. 76 The author ex¬ 
tends the object of interpretation from passages of the Torah to festivals cel¬ 
ebrated by Jews and Christians; not just scriptures, but the religious praxes 
of the peoples of the book now become potential objects of ta’wil. In conse¬ 
quence, ta’wil of pre-Islamic scripture blends with ethnographic interpretation 
of the practices of Jews and Christians. Consider the following description of 
the Passover Seder in the Sara’ir. 

In their festival the Jews ate a flatbread, and did not eat food with leaven. 
They would do this according to the model [sunna] of their forefathers, 
when they wanted out from Egypt, fleeing, outcasts. Moses had prescribed 
that for this festival, people of means among them are to take a sheep and 
slaughter it. They are to carry it on a table and gather the people of the 
family and the owners of its meat. They should wear binds on their mid¬ 
sections, and put restraints on their necks similar to that of their fathers 
like their forefathers when they were fleeing from Pharaoh. Then they 
walk around the table. 77 

The ta’wil offers an ethnographic description of the festival of the Jewish cele¬ 
bration of Passover. Its elements include the biblical injunctions of the pascal 
lamb offering and the prohibition of leavened bread, as well as other elements, 
the wearing of bindings and restraints on their midsections and necks, and the 
circumambulation around the Passover table, that are not well known. 

There are several unusual features of the ta’wils of Torah discussed thus 
far. First, the missionaries adduced passages of Torah not known in the Islamic 
tradition. Second, these interpretations of Torah are not part of Qur’anic ex¬ 
egesis; rather the focus is on the verses of the Torah itself. The missionaries 
treated these Torah verses just as they did the Qur’an: as revealed scripture. 
Finally, in their interpretations missionaries often blurred Torah ta’wil with 
interpretations of rituals, symbols, and festivals that are celebrated by Jews and 
Christians. Contemporary communities become texts that also reveal the haqa ’ 
iq, the supernal patterns. 

Errant Israelites in the Interim (Fatra) 

In the story of Judah and Tamar, the missionaries present an exemplum of a 
fatra, an era in which no rightly guided prophet or Imam is accessible. Abu 
Hatim al-Razi criticizes the Fatimids as tyrants who exploit periods of fatras to 
seize power. The following story could be viewed as a response to this sort of 
polemic. 

The story comes nested in a section called “The Story of Joseph” and de¬ 
scribes a time in which the Imam was hidden and a judge, Judah, ruled. The 
biblical story is meant to provide the Fatimid perspective on fatra. The Iranian 
missionariy Abu Hatim al-Razi held that during a fatra, one of the lawahiq, 
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a chief-missionary, is to rule. Ja l far b. Mansur al-Yaman’s story of Judah and 
Tamar offers another view. 

Like some of the passages adduced above, it is likely that the story came to 
Ja'far directly through a Jewish or Christian source, rather than a previously Is- 
lamicized account. Unlike much Islamic “Israelite” material, the story of Judah 
and Tamar is not attested in Islamic chronicles, Qisas collections, or commen¬ 
taries. When we consider the content of the story, the reason that early Muslim 
interpreters did not adopt the story becomes clear. 

In the biblical tale, Judah, one of the twelve sons of Jacob and the fore¬ 
father of the prophet David, is presented in a poor light. He is shown to be 
corrupt, hypocritical, and incompetent: he breaks the law when it suits him to 
do so, allows himself to be duped by his daughter-in-law Tamar, and inadver¬ 
tently commits incest with her. For medieval Muslims guided by the principle 
of ( isma (the infallibility of prophets), these are not the acts of one who sires 
prophetic offspring. The fifth/eleventh-century Andalusian scholar Ibn Hazm 
(d. 456/1064) found the story so objectionable that in the section of his heresi- 
ography that discusses Judaism, he adduced the Judah-Tamar story as a clear 
indication of the Jewish corruption of the authentic Torah, as well as Jews’ 
general propensity toward vile behavior. 78 

Where did Ja ( far learn the Judah-Tamar story? If it were a source already 
circulating in Islamic circles, one possibility is an Arabic translation of The 
Book of Jubilees (which has yet to be discovered) that al-Ya'qubl, who wrote 
in the same period, is known to have adduced. This source does narrate the 
story of Judah and Tamar. Another possibility is that Ja'far learned of the story 
from an Arabic translation of the Hebrew Bible. Al-Qayrawan was a center for 
Judeao-Arabic biblical translation and exegesis in this period, so this is cer¬ 
tainly a possibility. 79 Since the language differs significantly from both Sa ( adya 
Gaon’s and Yefet ben ‘All’s Arabic translations, our current state of knowledge 
does not allow us to speculate further on Ja'far’s source. 80 Another possibility 
is that Ja l far had a Jewish or Christian informant, although this raises the ques¬ 
tion of how he came to ask about the story, given that it is not well known in 
Islamic circles. 

In Ja'far’s story we are told that Judah was chief judge in the period of the 
pharaohs. When Judah married his eldest son to Tamar, the son died before 
having fathered a child. Tamar, as was her right, demanded her late husband’s 
brother in marriage, but Judah evaded marrying him to her. When Tamar re¬ 
alized that Judah had no intention of marrying Judah’s second son to her, she 
tricked Judah into himself fathering a son with her by posing as a prostitute. 
When she was convicted of adultery, a crime that carried the punishment of 
execution by fire, she produced evidence that Judah had fathered her child. 
She gave birth to two sons, one of whom was destined to beget the lineage of 
David, Solomon, and the Christ. The following is the translation of the story. 81 
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When [the pharaoh] Tayzun rose by the command of God, the [Israelite] 
tribes stirred and called to one another for leadership. But the master of 
the age was concealed, similar to, as has been stated previously, the con¬ 
cealment of the son of Ismail, when darkness rose and covered the light, 
the true reality, and its adherents. 

It comes from the Torah that Judah son of Jacob had married a woman 
who gave birth to three sons. When the oldest son, ‘Ayn, had reached man¬ 
hood, he married a woman called Tamar. When he entered unto her, he 
died before fathering offspring. [So her brother-in-law Awban who was 
the second son, married her and entered upon her and died before produc¬ 
ing offspring. 82 ] And so Tamar went to demand that his [Ayn’s] brother 
Silan marry her. But he refused her, for he [Silan] was young for marriage. 

So she went to Judah in the place where he sat in judgment [majlis 
hukmihi ]. He was the head of the yeshiva 83 [ mathniya ] of the Jews [a po¬ 
sition] known today as the chief judge [qadi al-qudah] to whom they de¬ 
fer. Their law [hukm] from ancient times in the Torah, to which they are 
bound up to the present, is that when a man dies leaving a wife without 
a son and he has a brother who has not married, they marry him to her 
to continue the [late] brother’s lineage. If he does not do so, the woman 
brings him to the courthouse and raises the issue of their marriage. If in 
the courthouse he declines [to marry her], the woman takes his shoe from 
his foot, spits on it, and sticks it in his face saying: “This is what comes to 
him whoever does not maintain his brother’s house!” After that, the man 
becomes known as “The Shoeless One” and his progeny after him 
are known as “The family of the house of the Shoeless One.” 

And so Tamar came to the court and demanded that he [Judah] give 
his son in marriage. In his place of judgment in which she had demanded 
his son, he affected kindness toward her. He said to her: 

“Return to the house of your father and stay in his quarters until Silan 
reaches manhood, and then I will marry you to him, because [if I married 
you to him now] I fear that what befell his brother will befall him.” So 
Tamar went to her house and wore her robe of mourning. They would wear 
black for mourning. For this reason, the offspring of al-‘Abbas adopted it 
[the color black] in their claim [to rule], out of grief for al-Husayn. 

So Tamar sat in her house. When Silan grew up, she found that Judah 
had no intention of marrying her to him, for he was the judge [hakim]. 
The women of the Israelites are not permitted to marry others if the late 
son had an heir. 

So Tamar removed her robe of mourning and donned an ornate robe. 
She adorned herself, but concealed herself from those who knew her, 
and went out among the throngs of people. She came to the paths of 
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Bethlehem that Judah would take, sitting down [waiting] for him but 
disguising herself from him. She was stunningly beautiful. 

One day he passed by and saw her. When she saw him coming, she 
hurried toward him but turned her face away. When he saw her, his heart 
became attached to her, and he leaned over her, concealing himself from 
the people, and said to her: “Let us join in temporary marriage.” He did 
not consider the fact that she was concealed. She covered her face, con¬ 
cealing herself for fear that he would know her. She said to him, “What 
will you give me for us to join in temporary marriage?” 

“I will give you two young sheep,” he said. 

“Give me something as a deposit,” she said. 

“And what do you want?” he said. 

“More [akthar], I mean [ya‘m]. Your ring, your staff, and your ma ( bula’’ 
she said. 84 He agreed to pay her price. 

She went with him to the place, and he entered it at night. He spent 
the night with her and she didn’t leave that place until she had become 
pregnant. 

In the morning Judah passed by his house and called to one of his 
students. He ordered him to take two young sheep and bring them to her. 
He described to him the place in which she was staying, and ordered him 
to take her the payment [and retrieve his deposit]. 

So the man went to the place and asked about her, but no one was able 
to give information on her. He said to those who were in the area, “Where 
is the prostitute [mutamatti'a] who used to stay here?” The people of the 
place swore that they knew no one of that description in this area. So he 
returned to Judah and informed him. 

“Perhaps she has changed what she had earlier demanded,” Judah said. 
So he increased [the payment] to a third sheep. The messenger returned 
and continued persisting with questions and a thorough search, but did 
not find anyone with information on her. So he returned and told Judah, 
but Judah neglected the matter. 

After time had passed, the pregnant woman’s child began showing and 
her affair become known to people until word of it reached Judah’s asso¬ 
ciates. They came to him and informed him of Tamar’s state, that she had 
fallen into sin, and so he [Judah] ordered that she be thrown into the fire. 
They came and brought her out of her house. When she was outside, she 
said to them, “Bring me to the courthouse to stand before the judge.” But 
they refused. When she saw what had befallen her, she sent one of her 
relatives to bring the deposit, and told him of her story with [Judah]. The 
messenger then came and testified to what she had said and brought the 
evidence. When [Judah] saw the deposit, he lowered his head and said: 
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“She has told the truth in what she has said, for I am the father. I know 
that she did this when I would not marry her to Silan.” 

When it was the time for her to give birth, the midwife sat in her seat 
as Tamar’s labor commenced. She was pregnant with twins. Then, the 
hand of one of the twins emerged. So the midwife took it and wrapped it. 

[... ] The interpretation of this in Arabic is [tafslruha bU-'arablya] “Come 
out!” Not long after that, following the praised hand, the other [hand] 
returned the two of them, and delayed them, and then the other hand 
came forward. The midwife said at that point, “You will die, my children!” 
And so he was named “Sahib al-qarrayn.” The other was named “Zuruh”; 
its interpretation in Arabic [tafslruha bil-'arablya] is “eastern” [ mashriq ]. 

As for “Sahib,” he is the source of David, Solomon, and the Christ, 
and those who came after Solomon. And there have been no trials on the 
friends of God as severe as those which the practitioners of legal reason¬ 
ing and analogy [ashab al-ra’y -wal-qiyas] afflicted upon them, with their 
charges that the prophets [rusul] lied, and rejection of the legatees [wasis], 
and the establishment of Pharaonic rule. But the legatees held fast to the 
heritage of the prophets. And while Pharaohs arose, people composed 
works with their legal theory and opinions “trying to extinguish the light 
of God” in what they composed and in their speech, “but God refuses but 
to perfect His light, despite the hatred of the unbelievers” [Quran 9:34]. 

The plot of Ja'far’s version is similar to that of Genesis 38, although, even 
shorn of the interpretive glosses, it is certainly not identical to it. In the Bible 
Judah is described as the eldest brother and the leader of the brothers, but not 
as a “judge” as he is in Ja'far’s version. The biblical version narrates that before 
denying Tamar his third son, Judah first marries her to his second son, whom 
God destroys after he spills his semen on the ground instead of going unto 
Tamar; this plot point is absent from Ja'far’s telling. Finally, Tamar plays a more 
prominent role in Ja'far’s version. The narration provides a detailed description 
of her plans, intentions, and deeds. 85 

Ja'far’s version begins by paralleling the Israelites during their captivity in 
Egypt with the Ismailis during the concealment of their seventh Imam, Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Ismail, the final speaker-prophet and guided redeemer (al-Mahdl) 
in Ismalll cyclical metahistory. The narrator then describes the political situa¬ 
tion of the Jews under the pharaoh. “When [the pharaoh] Tayzun rose by the 
command of God, the [Israelite] tribes stirred and called to one another for 
leadership. But the master of the age was concealed, similar to, as has been 
stated previously, the concealment of the son of Ismail, when darkness rose 
and covered the light, the true reality, and its adherents. ... He [Judah] was 
the head of the yeshiva of the Jews, [a position] known today as the chief judge 
(qadi al-qudah) to whom they defer.” 
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History unfurls in cycles (adwar), with a cycle of darkness and concealment 
(satr) alternating with a cycle of light and public disclosure (kashf). This story 
took place in a period of pharaonic darkness in which the Master of the Age 
(Sahib al-zaman) was hidden, and the Israelites were without the guiding pres¬ 
ence of a divinely appointed speaker-prophet (natiq) or legatee. The story is set 
in a period known as a “fatra,” a period in which no divinely guided Imam is 
available. This period thus parallels the period before the advent of the Fatimids. 

In this period of darkness, the Israelites were led by a chief judge, Judah, 
under the pharaoh’s suzerainty. The story juxtaposes two parallel fatras: the 
Pharoah and the qadi (judge) Judah being one, and the Abbasid caliph and the 
Islamic Ashab al-ra’y wal-qiyas (unjust jurists) as the other. The link between 
the Pharaonic and Islamic periods is made explicit in the story’s denouement: 
Judah’s oppression of the righteous is said to prefigure trials brought against 
his speaker-prophet progeny. 

As for “Sahib,” he is the source of David, Solomon, and the Christ, and 
those who came after Solomon. And there have been no trials on the 
friends of God as severe as those which the jurists [ashab al-ra’y wal-qiyas] 
afflicted upon them, with their charges that the prophets [rusul] lied, and 
their rejection of the legatees, and the establishment of Pharaonic rule. 

But the legatees held fast to the heritage of the prophets. And while Pha¬ 
raohs arose, people composed works with their legal theory and opinions 
“trying to extinguish the light of God” in what they composed and in their 
speech, “but God refuses but to perfect His light, despite the hatred of the 
unbelievers” [Quran 9:34]. 

Just as Judah’s legalism was used to oppress Tamar against God’s will, so too 
the corrupt Muslim jurists, the ashab al-ra’y wal-qiyas, applied false jurispru¬ 
dence to oppress the legatees and prophets in future generations. The Abbasid 
caliph, a figurehead for the dynastic rulers in much of the central and East¬ 
ern Islamic lands in the fourth/tenth century and the enemy of the Ismaili 
Fatimid caliphate, appointed and patronized judges in this period. The phrase 
“and while the Pharaohs ruled, people wrote books on legal theory” equates 
the later Sunni and Imaml fuqaha’ (jurists) with Judah and implicates Islamic 
jurists in complying with the unjust, dark rule of the pharaoh-caliphs. 86 Some 
Imam! scholars in this period were indeed in the employ of the caliphate; al- 
Sharif al-Murtada wrote a treatise justifying working with the Abbasids. 87 

The stranglehold of the corrupt chief judge was broken by Tamar. She un¬ 
derstood that it was God’s plan for her to continue Judah’s lineage and acted 
to accomplish this using covert means. Tamar came to this realization after she 
was sent to her mother’s house by Judah. “So Tamar went to her house and 
wore her robe of mourning. They would wear black for mourning. For this 
reason, the offspring of al- c Abbas adopted it [the color black] in their claim, 
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out of grief for al-Husayn. Thus Tamar sat in her house. When Silan grew up, 
she found that Judah had no intention of marrying her to him, for he was the 
judge [hakim]. ... So Tamar removed her robe of mourning and donned an 
ornate robe.” While obeying Judah’s command, Tamar followed the custom of 
the pharaonic ‘Abbasids (the children of al-'Abbas) and wore black. But she 
soon recognized her true destiny, removed her oppressive ‘Abbasid robe, and 
disguised herself in a beautiful gown to fulfill her divine mission. Just as many 
divinely guided Imams, legatees, and missionaries had done for the Fatimid 
mission in times in which “the adversary" was powerful, Tamar worked in 
concealment on behalf of the mission. 

When Judah propositioned Tamar, he asked her to join him in mut‘a or 
“temporary marriage.” While Imam! and Isma'ili law were similar, one of the 
crucial differences was precisely the status of mut'a, which is permitted by 
Imaml legal scholars but proscribed by the foremost Ismaili legal scholar al- 
Qadi al-Nu‘man. Here Judah is presented as an Imam! Shl'ite. 88 Judah’s servant 
reinforces this by using the word mutamatti c a, a word derived from “mut'a” 
for the word prostitute. 89 The narrator thus associates the Imam! rite of tempo¬ 
rary marriage with prostitution. Imam! scholars would have been particularly 
sensitive to this charge, for they were known to denigrate other groups as 
“children of adultery” or “bastards” (awlad zina') and were less lenient than 
other legal schools on the status of children born of a prostitute. 90 The story 
polemicizes against Imam! jurists who were known to accommodate the ‘Ab¬ 
basid caliph in the period. 91 

Tamar is not the only heroine in the story. In the climactic birth scene in 
which the twins struggle for power, the midwife took an active role in the birth 
of Tamar and Judah’s twins. She knew which one of the twins was divinely 
chosen and wrapped the praised one’s hand, designating him as the rightful 
heir. When the firstborn was held back by the brother who attempted to steal 
his birthrite, the story recalls the injustice wrought when the sixth Imam Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq’s son Isma'il was wrongfully deprived of his rightful legacy by the 
younger son Musa. The midwife’s actions ensured the rightful place of the pro¬ 
genitor of the prophetic line of David and the Messiah. 

At several points in the narrative, the narrator emphasizes the story’s alien 
quality. In the following passage, the narrator describes Judah’s position and 
the workings of the law. “He was the head of the Jews [a position] known today 
as the chief judge (qadi al-qudah) to whom they defer. Their law (hukm) from 
ancient times in the Torah, which they are bound to until the present, is that 
when a man dies leaving a wife without a son and he has a brother who has 
not married, they marry him to her to continue the [late] brother’s lineage.” 
Explanations are related in the third person: “their” system of law still binds 
“them” until the present day—the “they” referring to the Jewish descendants 
of the Israelites, a substantial community in tenth-century Qayrawan near the 
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Fatimid capital. 92 The use of the third person in these glosses accentuates the 
distance between the characters in the historical narrative and the tale’s audi¬ 
ence. Levirate marriage, an ancient Near Eastern institution that the Israelites 
shared with prior cults, was problematic even for medieval Jewish sages. Noth¬ 
ing like it was ever incorporated into Islamic law, and it most likely sounded 
odd to fourth/tenth-century Muslims. 

The Levirate marriage’s alien quality is emphasized with a short anecdote 
explaining what would come about if the surviving brother fails to fulfill the 
rite of Yibbum (Levirate marriage) and marry his late brother’s wife. 

If he does not do so, the woman brings him to the courthouse and raises 
the issue of their marriage. If in the courthouse he declines [to marry her], 
the woman takes his shoe from his foot, spits on it, and sticks it in his face 
saying: ‘This is what comes to him who doesn’t maintain his brother’s 
house!’ After that the man becomes known as ‘The Shoeless One,’ and 
his progeny after him are known as the ‘The family of the house of the 
Shoeless One.’ 

This colorful digression, a paraphrase of Deuteronomy 25: 7-10, does noth¬ 
ing to advance the narrative. For the purposes of understanding the story, the 
audience merely needed to know of Levirate marriage. This aside must have 
sounded exotic to its fourth/tenth-century audience. 

In several places in the text, the narrator “explains [a word’s meaning] in 
Arabic” (tafsiruha bil-'arablya), an odd way of providing a gloss. For example 
the name Zuruh (from the Hebrew root zarcha, “east”) is “translated in Arabic” 
(tafsiruha bil-'arablya) as “eastern” (mashriq ). 93 The narrator draws attention to 
the fact that the story was not originally written in Arabic, again emphasizing 
that this is a foreign source unfamiliar to medieval Muslims. 

I would suggest that like the aside to the Yibbum, these explanatory glosses 
served a greater role than merely aiding the audience’s understanding of the 
story. By alluding to the fact that the text was not originally in Arabic, the nar¬ 
rator accentuated its exotic, alien quality. 

During this fatra it was two women, Tamar and her midwife, who over¬ 
came the pharaonic-jurist tyranny to ensure that the prophetic lineage of the 
future prophets was sustained. The midwife represented the symbolic matri¬ 
arch of the legatees while Tamar was foremother of the speaker-prophets Da¬ 
vid and Jesus. There is evidence that women were not infrequently cast in a 
symbolic role as Ismaili dais in Ja l far’s corpus. 94 Perhaps since women such 
as Tamar and her midwife must express their power through covert rather 
than public means, the Isma'ills identified their future divine guides with these 
figures. 

The story of Judah polemicizes against Shfites who are in league with an 
illegitimate suzerain. Jurists require the presence of a rightly guided Imam to 
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dispense justice. This anti-Imaml polemic showed Isma'llls the deficiencies of 
other Shi ite doctrinal positions. 

As in the ta’wil of verses described above, this ta’wil of the story of Judah 
and Tamar offers an ideological component articulated in sources that the text 
itself presents as foreign and obscure. While Abu Hatim al-RazI defended and 
normalized an extended period of fatra, in the story of Judah and Tamar, we 
see a far darker presentation in which those who carry the truth are forced into 
darkness because of the lack of divinely guided leadership. In a polemic against 
the Iranian dioceses who claim authority without the guidance of Imams, the 
story shows that during fatras, true believers go under cover. The Israelite nar¬ 
ratives afforded the missionary material to convey the message that in the true 
Torah lie crucial messages that warn against following those who attempt to 
guide without recourse to an Imam. 

The identification of the believers with the Israelites and their modern de¬ 
scendants allowed for some highly unconventional ta’wil of Qur’anic passages. 
In a ta’wil in the fifth treatise of Kitab al-kashf (The Book of Disclosure), an 
anonymous sage instructs his student by revealing to him the secret meaning 
of several Qur’anic verses that pertain to the comportment of the missionaries 
and their approach to proselytizing. The sage explains Qur’an 29:46, “Do not 
debate with the people of the book unless it is in [a way] that is better,” a verse 
that is conventionally understood to refer to debate with Jews and Christians. 

Do you know the meaning of “dispute” [ jadal ]? Its meaning [refers to] 
what the believers say when they gather in multiple da ( was. One says, 
“This is my father—meaning ‘father’ in knowledge, and he is better than 
your father, and my mission is better than your mission.” While that one 
says, “My father is better than your father.” But all the fathers (peace be 
upon them) call to God, the Almighty! So it is not permitted for anyone 
to slander anyone whom the Imam (peace be upon him) had put in a rank, 
through the grace of God, the Almighty, for he did not set him there as a 
debater or transgressor. 

God the Almighty said, “Do not dispute with the people of the book 
unless it is in [a way] that is better.” You and those like you are the people 
of the book. For you have learned that “the clear book with no defect” 
[Qur’an 20:108] is the Imam (may the praises of God be upon him and 
his family) who recognize him in his time. It is not permissible for you to 
dispute the people of the book, for perhaps one with whom you dispute 
knows more than you; you may only ... when knowledge [ fa’ida ] is re¬ 
quested of you. And be extremely cautious about disclosing anything that 
is with you, for one who is less than you might turn to unbelief. Do not 
be other than a humble questioner. Guard against distorting any knowl¬ 
edge, and be on your guard when it is requested. 95 
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“The book” in the Quranic verse referring to ahl al-kitab (people of the book) 
refers to the Imam—book is frequently a mathal for “Imam.” Thus the Qur’anic 
prohibition against disputing with “people of the book” is taken to apply to 
those within the da ( wa. 

With missionaries working independently in semi-independent covert cells 
of believers who sowed the mission in secret, 96 it is likely that different formu¬ 
lations of doctrine abounded. It is easy to imagine why a prohibition against 
disputation among the missionaries would be necessary. In this passage the ex¬ 
perience of the believers, including disputation within the ranks, is made part 
of the fabric of a living hiero-history. 

Conclusion 

While the status of Israelite material had been established by several gener¬ 
ations of Shfites, for Isma'lll missionaries it took on still greater importance. 
The missionaries used passages that they found in Jewish sources to show their 
symmetry with contemporary doctrine and dispute Imamis and Isma ( ilis who 
rejected the Fatimid Imam’s legitimacy. The believers were taught the hidden 
sense of the true Torah, a source to which their leaders alone had access. They 
were taught that ancient rites and rituals paralleled rituals that they had them¬ 
selves participated in such as the oath of allegiance. 

In particular, it was Torah lore on lesser figures such as Judah and Tamar 
that was particularly useful for missionaries such as Ja ( far. Such lengthy nar¬ 
ratives that were not well known to medieval Muslims provided material to 
identify parallels with the Fatimid present or recent past that might appear 
problematic. Such unknown Torah tales provided a fresh and varied symbolic 
palette for missionaries to paint their imaginal world in the polemic hues that 
suited the moment. 
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After the End of Days—From 
Imminent to Immanent 
Apocalypticism 

During the first century after the rise of Isma’ilism, Isma’llI ta’wil was produced 
by a sectarian socio-political movement. Similar to other genres of esoterica 
produced in sectarian milieus, these teachings call on their audience to inhabit 
an ideational “second world.” Ta’wil’s repetition of secret symbols, schema, and 
“logics” precipitated a break from the old cognitive world, bound its commu¬ 
nity of believers together, and provided content to the claim that they alone 
enjoyed access to special, saving knowledge. This is reflected in the language 
of the sources. The acolyte’s conversion to the movement is described as his 
or her “birth”; he is then spiritually “circumcised” and “suckled” on special 
knowledge. Like similar esoteric, sectarian genres such as Pesher by the com¬ 
munities at Qumran, the symbolic world which ta’wil evoked dramatically dif¬ 
fered from that of those outside the movement. 

But, unlike the sectarians at Qumran, the Isma’lll da’wa was not just a sect; 
the da’wa served a vital role in the founding of an empire. Similar historical 
constellations show that the path that the Fatimid Imams and missionaries 
chose was far from inevitable. 

Like the rise of the Fatimids, so too the ’Abbasid revolution began with 
Shi’ite missionaries in the hinterlands proselytizing for a redeemer from a 
descendent of ’All who would usher in the End of Days. But after assuming 
power the ’Abbasid caliphs assassinated the top missionaries, viewing them as 
a potential threat to their legitimacy. The ’Abbasids changed the source of their 
legitimacy and lineage and replaced chiliasm with patronage of largely Sunni 
‘ulama’. 1 Under Shah Isma’il the Safavids also arose on the backs of a messianic, 
millenarian movement that declared their leader as a divinely guided Imam 
before later retreating to a Shi’ite legalist position. 2 Like the Safavids the Otto¬ 
mans, too, arose based in part on realizing messianic expectations. Yavus Sultan 
Selim (r. 1512-20) was believed to be mu’ayyad min Allah (aided by God) and 
the Sahib qiran (master of the conjunction). Selim’s military accomplishments, 
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as well as the early reforms initiated by Siilayman, were framed within an 
apocalyptic setting. But they, too, would retreat to a traditional Sunni posture 
in the latter half of his rule. 3 

Apocalypticism and imperialism were productively joined in the case of 
Christianity and the Roman Empire of late antiquity. 4 Finding a rhetoric that 
suited both church and empire seems to have taken time, for long after Con¬ 
stantine, Christian authors such as Andrew of Caesarea (thrived mid-sixth 
century) continued to emphasize the impermanence of this world and the 
inevitable downfall of all earthly rulers—doctrines unsuitable for an imperial 
religion. 5 Thus when Kosmas Indikopleustes (thrived sixth century) privileged 
the role of the Roman Empire in Christ’s Second Coming, this represented a 
major shift in what was possible for a Christian theologian to claim. In The 
Christian Topography, Kosmas argued that through the empire, the Gospel was 
now reaching the whole world. The Second Coming was still expected, and, 
according to Kosmas, the empire had a crucial role to play. He held that the 
Roman Empire echoed the Kingdom of Heaven on earth: Constantinople was 
the New Jerusalem, and the Christian calendar, public liturgy, cult of saints, 
and divine epiphaneiai (signs of the divine appearance) all served to assimilate 
the heavenly and earthly kingdoms. 6 

From these historical examples, it is apparent that after the founding of the 
empire, there were a number of courses that the Fatimids could pursue. They 
could, like the ‘Abbasids or Ottomans, dramatically turn from the millenar- 
ian ethos and missionaries that brought them to power and tack toward the 
Alania’. Or, like the Byzantines, they could adapt their followers’ apocalyptic 
rhetoric to state ceremony and ritual, bringing it squarely into public life. The 
Fatimids charted a different path. They supported the da'wa, and the Imam was 
its symbolic head; he continued to play a crucial symbolic role as the infallible 
link to God who had access to the law’s inner sense. However, this role as 
Imam was distinct from his role as head of state. Thus after the founding and 
spread of the Fatimid state, the Imam assumed two roles. He was the leader of 
an empire; and he was the source of salvation and head of the da'wa of the true 
believers. 

This issue of the relationship between da'wa and dawla, between mission 
and state, was crucial for the missionaries. Most historians have described the 
founding of the state as a victory for the da'wa and have suggested that the 
Imams’ two roles as head of state and mission were complementary. I have 
argued against this view. Patricia Crone has pointed out that Isma'lll doctrine 
required a symbolic Imam, but had no real need for a state . 7 1 would take this 
claim one step further: From the perspective of the Isma'lll missionaries and 
their concern for the mission, the rise of the state provided a challenge. The 
Fatimid Imam may have been both the head of state and da'wa, but there is evi¬ 
dence that these two roles frequently chafed. As “commander of the faithful,” 
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the Fatimid Imams presented an irenic Shl'ite position that drew on their ge¬ 
nealogical legitimacy as descendants of the family of the Prophet. Unlike the 
Safavids, who would compel the populations under their rule to implement 
their interpretation of Islam, there seems to have been little missionizing in the 
lands under Fatimid control. This was not, as has often been repeated, because 
of the “tolerance” of the Fatimid Imam toward religious difference (“tolerance,” 
at least as it is understood in the Enlightenment tradition of John Locke, has, 
as the medieval Iberianist Robert Burns said, as much place in the Middle Ages 
as a Toyota Corolla). 8 As Najam Haider has suggested, this absence of mission¬ 
izing close to the locale of the Imam more likely resulted from the Fatimids’ 
awareness that the supernatural capacities of the Imam reported by the mis¬ 
sionaries could not easily survive the scrutiny of a great many converts near 
the capital. 9 The attempted revolt of the leading missionary Abu Abd Allah 
al-Shi l i against the first Fatimid Imam demonstrated that the believers’ close 
proximity to the Imam served neither state nor da ( wa. Putting some distance 
between Imam as savoir and Imam as emperor served both mission and state 
well. From the perspective of the missionaries, the political victory of the 
Fatimids was a threat to the millenarian, revolutionary ethos that gave rise 
to the mission in the first place. Historians have tended to present the role of 
Ismahlism as a tool for the state, but, from the vantage point of the missionar¬ 
ies, the observe is more likely the case: the state was a tool for the salvation of 
the believers. 

The solution of the missionaries to this doctrinal problem was to shift from 
an imminent, militant, apocalypticism to what John Hall refers to as an apoc¬ 
alypticism of an immanent, “other worldly” type. 10 The sense that the world 
would end in the near future was replaced by a focus on gaining access to the 
divine, secret knowledge that led the believer to salvation. When the Fatimids 
provided interpretations of the Torah, Gospels, and practices of the Jews and 
Christians, they fulfilled the expectation that at the End of Days, the secrets 
behind all religions would be revealed—a theme in early Ismallll sources such 
as the Kitab al-kashf. u Through the sequestering and unveiling of this secret 
knowledge, the Fatimid missionaries maintained a sense of the apocalyptic. 
Such an approach sustained the ethos of distinctiveness that was crucial to 
maintaining the mission, but also would not upset the state. This interpretation 
could be called “apocalyptic interpretation.” 

This is not to say that the Fatimid missionaries who composed ta’wil were 
divorced from politics. But it was politics of the ecclesiastic type intended to 
rebut the leaders of non-Fatimid Ismallli dioceses. The missionaries could have 
merely pointed to the unfortunate end of the mission of Rayy and the execu¬ 
tion of Abu Hatim al-Razi, or the antinomian debacle in Bahrayn to argue their 
case. But they did so, instead, through ta’wil of stories of the ancient prophets. 
Throughout ta’wil, the hidden sense of the stories, signs, and scriptures of the 
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ancient prophets reinforced the theme that recognition of the da l wa on behalf 
of the true Imams represented reality in its purest form, and was crucial for 
salvation. By internalizing the themes and logics that underlie these sources, 
the believer came to recognize this divine scheme, and acknowledging his or 
her role as a believer was a part of it. 

At the end of the Sara’ir, Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman addresses the Shl'ites 
directly. 

Do you and we not agree that there must be a pure, impeccable Imam 
who knows what humankind needs? Who gathers the commandments, 
erects His religion, guards the people of truth? Who is known by His 
name, and His genealogy in every age and time? Who is from the family 
of the Messenger, who does not need humanity, but whom humanity needs 
in the commands of their religion and their world, in what is allowed for 
them and prohibited to them, and the ordinances and judgments of them, 
and to maintain justice among them, just as was done by the prophets, 
legatees, and Imams who have passed in the bygone centuries which we 
have mentioned? 12 

Ja'far goes on to compare Shl’ite sects such as the Nusayris and Imamis with 
Christians and Jews who failed to recognize the Imam of the age. For the mis¬ 
sionaries, it was their Imam’s salvific role for the believers with which they 
were ultimately concerned. Subsequent history, and the vibrancy of a great 
many Isma'lll communities after the end of the Fatimid caliphate in 1171, show 
that the da'wa, and the Imam as symbolic head, would prove more durable than 
the state over the long term. 

In his classic article on literary and religious rhetoric, Wolfhart Heinrichs 
identifies four figures that represent the most influential types of intellectual 
training that had developed by the fourth/tenth century: the faqih (jurist and 
religious scholar), adlb (litterateur), hakim (philosopher-scientist), and faqir 
(mystic). 13 I claim that the da'l, the missionary on behalf of a rightly guided 
Imam, represents a fifth type, one linked variously to esotericism, allegory, 
messianism, and social action. Such missionaries, and the esoteric knowledge 
that they disseminated, have been extremely durable fixtures in Islamic his¬ 
tory. They contributed to the Abbasid, Fatimid, and Safavid revolutions and to 
the success of a great many religious groups, the Nusayris, Imamls, Isma'ills, 
Nuqtavis, Nurbakshis, and Hurufis, to name a few. 14 It is understandable that 
in presenting Islam’s intellectual heritage, modern scholars have gravitated to 
the ( ulama’, the quietist scholars of Islam. We are more like them. But there is 
considerable evidence that politically active da'is and the esoteric knowledge 
they disseminated have made a significant impact on the history of Islam. 
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Abbreviated Titles of Dated Sources 
Used in Chapter 3, “Rearing” 


Pre-Fatimid Sources 

‘Alim = pseudo-Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman, Kitab al-'alim wal-ghulam. The Master and 
the Disciple: An Early Islamic Spiritual Dialogue. Edited and translated by James 
Morris. London: I. B. Tauris, 2001. 

Kashf= Pseudo-Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman, Kitab al-kashf, Edited by Mustafa Ghalib. 
Beirut: Dar al-Andalus, 1404/1984. 

Rushd = Ibn Hawshab, Kitab al-rushd wal-hidaya. Edited by Kamil Husayn. In Collec¬ 
tanea, edited by Wladimir Ivanow. Vol. 1. Ismaili Society Series A, no. 2. Leiden: 
Published for the Ismaili Society by E.J. Brill, 1948. 

Ta’wil al-hurufl = Kitab risalat ta'wil al-huruf al-mu'jama. “Fragments relatifs a la 
doctrine des Ismaelis.” Edited by S. Guyard. Notices et Extraits 22 (1874): 177-428. 

Fatimid Sources 

Abu ‘Isa al-Murshid = “The Earliest Cosmological Doctrines of Isma'ilism.” In Studies in 
Early Isma'ilism, ed. S. M. Stern, 3-29. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity, 1983. 

Asas = al-Qadl al-Nu'man, Kitab asas al-Ta’ml. Beirut: Manshurat dar al-thiqafa, i960. 

Fatarat = Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman. David Hohenberg, “Pre-Kirmanian Fatimid doc¬ 
trine: A Critical Edition and Translation of the Prologue of the Kitab al-fatarat wal- 
qiranat. Le Museon 122 (2009): 155-202 

Kitab al-faraHd= Ja’far b. Mansur al-Yaman, Kitab al-fara'id wa-hudud al-din. London: 
Institute of Ismaili Studies manuscript collection, Ms. 928. 

Mudhhiba = Pseudo-al-QadI al-Nu'man, al-Risala al-mudhhiba. Edited by Arif Tamir. 
Beirut: Dar al-masira, 1988. 

Nisa= Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman, Ta’wil surat al-nisd'. London: Institute of Ismaili 
Studies manuscript collection, Ms. 1103. 

RidS = Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman, Kitab al-rida'fi al-bdtin. London: Institute of Ismaili 
Studies manuscript collection, Ms. 167. 

Sard.Hr = Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman, SaraHr wa-asrar al-nutaqa’. Edited by Mustafa 
Ghalib. Beirut: Dar al-Andalus, 1984. 
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Shawahid = Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman, al-Shawahid wal-bayan fi ithbat maqam amir 
al-mu’minin wal-a’imma. London: Institute of Ismaili Studies manuscript collec¬ 
tion, Ms. 734. 

Ta’wil al-hurufn = Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman, Risalat ta’wil huruf al-mu c jam. Lon¬ 
don: Institute of Ismaili Studies manuscript collection, Ms. 1209. 

Zakat = Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yaman, Kitab ta’wil al-zakat; published under the title Al- 
RidajT al-batin ta’wil al-zakat al-ma'rifa fi tafsir al-Qur’an wal-tanbih ( ala al-ta’wil. 
Edited by Husam Khaddur. Salamlya, Syria: Dar al-ghadir, 2008. 

Non-Fatimid Sources 

Iftikhar =Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistani, Kitab al-Iftikhar. Edited by Ismail K. Poonawala. 
Bayrut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islaml, 2000. 

Islah = Abu Hatim al-RazI, Kitab al-Islah. Edited by Ahmad ibn Hamdan, Mahdl 
Muhaqqiq, Shin Nomoto, Hasan Minuchihr, and Jalal al-Din Mujtabavi. Tihran: 
Mu’assasah-’i Mutala‘at-i Islam!, Danishgah-i Tihran, 1998. 

Ithbat = Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistani, Kitab Ithbat al-nubu’at. Edited by ‘Arif Tamir. Beirut: 
al-Matba‘ah al-Kathflllklyah, 1966. 

Mahsul = al-Nasafi, as excerpted in Hamid al-Din Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah Kirmanl, 
Kitab al-Riyadfi al-hukm bayna al-sadayn sahibay al-islah wa-al-nusra. Edited by 
‘Arif Tamir. Bayrut: Dar al-Thaqafah, i960. 

Yanabi ( = Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistani, Kitab al-yanabi’. The Wellsprings of Wisdom: A Study 
of Abu Ya'qub Al-Sijistani’s Kitab Al-Yanabi'; Including a Complete English Transla¬ 
tion with Commentary and Notes on the Arabic Text. Edited and translated by Paul E. 
Walker. Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1994. 
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1. The most important analyses are that of Bar-Asher, “Outlines”; Poonawala, 
“Isma'ili ta'wil," 199-205; and EI Z , s.v. “ta’wll” (Ismail Poonawala). For an important 
discussion of Tayyibi ta’wll, see Traboulsi, “The Tayyibi Isma'IlIs,” 75-193. Steigerwald 
briefly describes the history of Isma'llI ta’wil from its origins to the present. Her sec¬ 
tion on early Isma'ili ta’wil is to be used with caution, but her discussion of Alamut, 
Ginanic, and modern exegesis are all useful. Steigerwald, “Isma'ili ta’wil,” 386-400. 
For a broader discussion of the use of ta’wil in the Islamicate history of religions, see 
Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Jew, 136-66. 

2. Ta’wil surat al-nisd’, IIS Ms. 1103, 23 (of the signatures). 

3. For a discussion of the sociology of secrecy and concealment among sectarians, 
and the seminal role of the sociologist Georg Simmel in this history, see Stroumsa, 
Secrecy and Concealment, xiii-xxiv. 

4. “Imaginal” is a term applied by Henry Corbin to describe the immaterial forms 
accessible to the imaginative faculty (khayal), as opposed to the sensory and rational 
world. Corbin, Mundus Imaginalis, 1-2. 

5. Hollenberg, Interpretation after the End of Days, 58-59. 

6. Wilson, The Social Dimensions of Sectarianism, 46-68. Stark and Bainbridge, The 
Future of Religion, 134-37. 

7. Bader, “When Prophecy Passes Unnoticed,” 126-28. Bader notes that sects that 
maintain “socially costly” commitments are more likely to successfully maintain them¬ 
selves when prophecy fails. 

8. Karamustafa, God’s Unruly Friends. 

9. Jokiranta, Social Identity and Sectarianism; Pyysiainen, “Holy Book—a Treasury 
of the Incomprehensible.” 

10. Luhrmann, When God Talks Back, 372-75. 

11. Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. 

12. Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, 217. 

13. Georg Simmel conceived of the esoteric as representing “a second world.” Sim¬ 
mel, The Sociology, 330. Cited by Thomas, The “Mysteries,” 39. 
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